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“A Plowmar his legs is higher 


than a nobleman‘n his knees.” 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


The. MERICAN WAY 


America... where men are respected for their industry, not 
their indolence... where men and their products are judged on 
performance, not by their fancy clothes or outer wrappings. 


International Flours are literally ‘‘Plowmen on their legs’’, 
capable of doing a man’s job and doing it well. Just as 
skilled workers must pass efficiency tests, International 
Flours must pass the rigid quality tests of the laboratory 
and the bakery. Most certainly they have been ‘‘tried in the 
fire—and found true’’! 


We agree with Benjamin Franklin. Our experience hs 
definitely proven that ‘‘It’s the goods—not the trimmings—t 'e 
buyer wants’’. You, too, will find that International Flou:s 
work efficiently, economically. You’ll buy again and aga‘n 
once you have used an International brand. 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY + MINNEAPOL'S 
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| VISITED MY POPS BAKERY YESTERDAY. WHEN 
| CAME IN, HE WAS TALKIN’ TO SOMEBODY ON 
THE PHONE. HE SAYS, NOPE! | GET ALL THAT 
STUFF IN MIXED CARS!” AN’ HANGS UP QUICK- 
LIKE. 


SR PNRM A ee eK eo 
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POP SAYS LOTS 0' BAKERS, THESE DAYS, ARE HAVIN’ 
TROUBLE GETTIN’ THINGS LIKE WHOLE WHEAT AN’ 
RYE FLOUR. SEEMS THEY DONT USE AN AWFUL LOT OF IT, 
AN’ SMALL SHIPMENTS AIN'T BUSTIN’ ANY SPEED RECORDS 

THESE DAYS. BUT POP KNOWS HIS STUFF.. 
HE ORDERS MIXED CARS . HE SAYS 
THATS ONE REASON WHY HE BUYS 
FROM PILLSBURY 


CN 








WHEN | GOT A CHANCE TO TALK TO HIM, | 

SAYS, “WHATS A MIXED CAR, POP... AN’ WHAT'S 

IT GOT TO DO WITH BAKIN'?” AN’ BOY, DID | GET 
AN EAR-FULL ! 














"Y'SEE,” HE SAYS, PILLSBURY MAKES ALL SORTS 0° FLOUR, 
_SO THEY CAN SHIP SEVERAL KINDS ALL AT ONCE IN THE 
SAME CAR. THATS WHAT A MIXED CAR IS.” SO WHEN 
POP ORDERS A CAR 0’ WHITE FLOUR, HE TELLS 
PILLSBURY TO PUT IN SOME OTHER THINGS, TOO... 
MAYBE DOUGHNUT MIX AN’ CAKE FLOURS, AN’ OTHER 
STUFF HE NEEDS. THEN ALL HIS FLOURS COME CLICKIN’ 
THROUGH AT ONCE, AN’ BECAUSE THEY COME 
OFTENER, THEY ARE FRESHER. POP SAYS THATS 
SOMETHIN’ WORTH KNOWIN‘.. BUYIN’ ALL YOUR 
FLOUR FROM A GOOD COMPANY LIKE PILLSBURY 
IS USIN’ THE OLD NOODLE. AND My POPS 
GENERALLY RIGHT ! 


— 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Perfect ‘Flour 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


“UNCLE SAM” Your Bread Salesman 


Not only is the Government of the 
United States industriously promoting 
the sale and consumption of the baker’s 
products, but it has improved those prod- 
ucts in nutritional value and enhanced 
them in public opinion through requir- 
ing enrichment with health improving 
ingredients. 


What more could any of us ask? 


And how can we afford to do less than 


to make the very best bread and other 
baked productsP 


We Regard Milling Fine “Thoro-Bread Flour” 
as Our Own First Duty 


AANOLD OF Sten lillt 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 


STERLING, KANSAS 
1000 Barrets Daily 
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Our NATION, rationed during war, 
turns to bakers for the all-essential food—enriched 
white bread. To help you produce good bread 
in Wartime...and to build securely for future 
Peacetime business is the responsibility of 


. : ; ~ Ss ad = , Standard Milling Company. Please call on us freely. 


CHICAGO 


"8 STANDARD fonpany 


SOUFFALO. BAKERY FLOURS 














FOR ENERGY: FOR HEALTH - FOR STRENGTH 


Ewriched WHITE BREAD and SYRUP 
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THE FLOUR THAT HELPS YOU 
MAKE REGULAR CUSTOMERS 
OUT OF “FIRST TIME” SHOPPERS 


Plhto PEA 
CAE HOU 


Whiter « Lighter « Better 


— ye 
io AEE 


White Dicklow Wheat 
grown under 
controlled irrigation in southern Idaho 





@ In the shop, Pikes Peak Cake Flour absorbs more liquid, 
blends quickly into the smoothest, creamiest batter you’ve 
ever used, and produces more profit-making cakes at lower 
all-around production cost. Pikes Peak Cake Flour is milled 
exclusively from the one variety of soft white pure-bred 
Dicklow wheat grown only on scientifically controlled irri- 
gated lands in the fertile Snake River Valley of southern 
Idaho. That accounts for the exacting uniformity of every 
sack of Pikes Peak Cake Flour, every time. 


» 
I Nw Ce 
t's the good taste and 
appearance of your cakes that 


builds consistent repeat busi- 
ness for you. Pikes Peak Cake 
Flour helps you bake the ten- 


der, delicious, full-flavored 
cakes that keep customers 
coming back to you. 


Pikes Peak Cake Flour, 
noted for its increased volume, 
smoother texture and lasting 
freshness, adds to your repu- 
tation as a baker of fine cakes. 


Next time specify 


PIKES PEAR CARE FLOUR 


27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 


Sewing the Baker i America for vn58 Yeas 
THE( olrtadlo- MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: Leave, COLORADO 


BAKER « MILLER « GROCER 


ALL HELPING UNCLE SAM 
TO BUILDA 
HEALTHIER, STRONGER 
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"KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


The Baker Can Do His Part on the 
Food Front by Using the Best Flour 


Choose your flour wisely. Pay the 
miller his fair price—they all have to 


“Hour Milling Capacity ask about the same. Standardize your 

2500 ‘Barrels formulas, give flour performance a 

Grain Storage Capacity chance, make sure of your loaf quality. 

1,000,000 bushels Encourage people to eat more bread 
—your bread. 







We Poor flour is bread quality’s 
WM KELLY qf. fifth column. 

MILLING | 
COMPANY 





“The WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON. KANSAS 
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Cuuck HARDY, American workingman, 
has laid his overalls aside and put on a uni- 
form. He has put down his tools and picked 
up a rifle. Chuck Hardy is an American hero. 


Bemis Bags always have been the working- 
men among packages. True, they have also 
proved star salesmen, but first and always 
they have been rugged fellows who did the 
tough jobs in protecting merchandise. 


Now many Bemis Bags have gone to war 
to help Chuck Hardy do a better job of 
fighting. They are protecting his food — 
forming sandbag barricades to shield him 
from shrapnel— serving him in scores of 
other ways. Other Bemis Bags are serving 


on the home front, transporting food and 
other essentials for workers behind the 
men who man the guns. 


Products of the milling industry are ren- 
dering a comparable service to our fighting 
forces and civilians. And, like Bemis, millers 
face new wartime problems of employ- 
ment, equipment and materials. Often these 
problems bring unavoidable delays. 


We congratulate your industry on doing 
an outstanding job despite wartime handi- 
caps. And we will appreciate your patience 
if present-day emergencies should make 
our service falter. We sincerely believe you 
will find Bemis your most dependable bag 


supplier—even in wartime. 





Bemis Bro. bag 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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“ISMERTA” 


ISMERTA has no copyright on 
fine flour quality. 





It is exclusive with us only be- 
cause we set individual excel- 
lence above standardized _indif- 


ference in its milling. 


The new baker convert to 
ISMERTA excellence 


recognizes this at once 


and always thereafter. 


ISMERTA— The Flashing Arrow 








THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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do you bake cakes— 
the way Henry Ford builds 


Bombers? 


Planned schedules, straight line assembly, rigid specifications on 
raw materials—resulting in mass production of quality merchandise. 


Cake baking is no exception—good cakes require rigid specifications on basic 
raw materials. Flour is the basis—IT MUST BE GOOD! 


USE \ ALIER’S 


all superior cake flours 


DAINTY SUPERCAKE EXCELLENCE HIGH RATIO 
DANDY SPECIAL SHORT PATENT 
VOGUE GENERAL PURPOSE 


Milled exclusively from “BUTTERCUP WHEAT,” a famous wheat found 
only in the river bottom lands around St. Louis—right at our own back door. 


e 
Each grade milled for a particular job. 


* 
Each measures up to rigid specifications set up by our “Quality Control and 
Research Laboratory” 


* 
And all are milled by MILLERS WHO KNOW CAKE FLOUR. 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


1,250 000 Bushels (Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


‘Wheat Storage a Y oe . 4 nae an . os. & OUI S, MISSO URI 


Cereal Plant 
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Another Price Squeeze Facing Millers 





HIGHER WHEAT LOAN WILL 
BREAK FLOUR PRICES 


<> 


Millers Confer With OPA Officials on Means of Offsetting Effect 
on Loan Rate Boost—Davis Pledges 
Immediate Action 


By EMMeEtT DoUGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NoRTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Means of offset- 
ting the effect of the forthcoming higher 
loan rate on 1943 wheat have been dis- 
cussed by millers and government offi- 
cials during the past week. Millers are 
faced with a tighter squeeze than that 
imposed last December unless the confer- 
ences can produce some method to al- 
leviate the effect of government inflated 
wheat prices which would exceed the 
ceilings set for flour. 

FWA Administrator Davis and Dep- 
uty Price Administrator Austin Hoffman 
of the OPA met with a committee rep- 
resenting the Millers National Federa- 
tion and the National Grain Council on 
May 29, but strict secrecy was main- 
tained by all participants as to what 
occurred. Other conferences took place 
over the week-end. 

Chester Davis, War Food Administra- 
tor, was given the suggestions of the 
millers and the grain trade for com- 
plete revision of the flour and wheat 
price structure basis of full 
parity for the grain. 

He indicated that he will act imme- 
diately on the task of developing with 


on the 


the OPA 
flour. 


a new system of ceilings on 


The prospective 1943 loan rate, approx- 
imating $1.25 at the farm, or lle more 
than last year was further confirmed in 
the Department of Agriculture’s mid- 
month price report which sent parity 
prices to the highest levels since 1930, 
and put wheat parity as of May 15 at 
$1.441, substantially above the level of 
a month ago. 

The fear expressed was that as soon 
as the new loan rate is announced, 
wheat in markets will automatically re- 
flect it in higher prices. Thus, millers, 
with flour ceilings now based on $1.22 
wheat at the farm (89% of December 
parity), will face the prospect of buying 
new grain at market prices reflecting 
$1.25 at the farm, or at least 3c higher 
than the ceilings at which mills can 
sell their flour. 

This fear is heightened by the fact 
that mills are low in supplies, need re- 
placements and will be required to buy 
from the new winter wheats coming in 
during June and July. They do not have 
the substantial inventories or the over- 
hang of old orders which saved the in- 





CONFERENCES RESUMED ON MILLS’ 
APPEAL FOR MORE HOUSEHOLD FAT 


Little Prospect for Any Definite Action Soon—More Detailed 
Reports of Home Baking Drop Submitted to OPA Officials— 
WEA Favorably Disposed 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—With little pros- 
pect for definite action soon on the ap- 
peal of the family flour millers to the 
government to provide some relief in the 
shortening situation, V. H. Englehard, 
of Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville, with Herman Fakler, Washington 
MNF representative, are continuing their 
conferences with government officials 
in an attempt to work out some scheme 
which will increase home baking. 

Messrs. Engelhard and Fakler met 
with C. W. Kitchen, of WFA, and 
Harold Rowe, of OPA, May 29 to go 
over the complex problem. It was de- 
cided to furnish the government ration- 
ing agency with more detailed reports 
of the shortages in baking ingredients 
in the hope that some change in the ra- 
tioning program can be worked out. 

WFA officials are conscious of the ra- 
tioning troubles with which OPA is now 
confronted, but they join the millers 
wholeheartedly in declaring that some 
means must be found to make home bak- 
ing possible if the suggested 25% in- 
crease in consumption of cereal foods 


is to be accomplished. OPA, however, 
is reluctant to make any drastic change 
in the stamp system, and seems uncon- 
vinced that the appeal of the millers 
can be completely met. OPA has not 
definitely closed the door to the millers, 


but a favorable answer is not in the 
immediate offing. 
Except for Mr. Englehard, who is 


continuing the negotiations in Wash- 
ington, members of the millers’ commit- 
tee seeking more home shortening have 
taken a recess to allow government offi- 
cials more time to study the committee’s 
proposals. If further negotiation does 
not bring about any relief, the committee 
will meet again to decide on a further 
course of action. 

The millers’ proposal is 
that the shortening point values be re- 
duced from 5 to 2 in the hope that it 
would facilitate purchases for home bak- 
ing, and that a special shortening ra- 
tion coupon be issued, to be acquired b 
the home baker when she purchases fam- 
ily flour. Both proposals have been 
viewed unfavorably by OPA. 


committee 








dustry from collapse in December while 
OPA drafted the current flour control. 

The millers told Mr. Davis that they 
are Opposed to any subsidy on flour 
to take off this impending squeeze. They 
said, a subsidy would be simply impos- 
ing a second unsound idea on top of an 
originally uneconomic arrangement. The 
only realistic approach, they asserted, 
was to let bread prices reflect 
conditions, not synthetically those of a 
year ago. : 

Readjustment of the wheat and flour 
price structure on a parity basis re- 
flected in bread costs would mean less 
than a le rise in price to consumers, 
it was stated. To avoid fractions and 
aid the consumer, bread could be made 
slightly heavier and the rise placed at 
a flat cent, the trade added. 

Adoption of the program advocated 
by the industry would mean that ceil- 
ings on hard wheat, now being drafted, 
would be set at parity, flour ceilings 
would reflect this level, and these prices 
would be mirrored on down the scale. 


actual 


¥ ¥ 

Davis Hits Subsidy Plan 
Wasuinoeton, D, C.—Declaring that 
“a general dependence on broad subsidy 
payments would be dangerous,” Chester 
C. Davis, food administrator, expressed 
belief recently that it would fail “as a 


means of holding down inflation per- 
manently.” 

He testified before a Senate agricul- 
ture subcommittee inquiring into the pro- 
posed use of subsidies to repay proces:- 
ors for a 10% rollback in the retail 
prices of butter, meats and coffee be- 
ginning June 1. 

Speaking of subsidies in general, he 
observed that “you simply can’t make 
them a chief weapon in the fight against 
inflation.” 

The meantime, intro- 
duced legislation to prohibit payments 
of subsidies for food products without 
congressional authorization. 


subcommittee, 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. M. CROMMELIN MANAGER 
OF F. M. MARTIN COMPANY 


Orecon.—R. M. Cromme- 
lin has been appointed manager of the 
F. M. Martin Grain & Milling Co. at 
Cheney, Wash. 
several months ago by the National Bis- 
cuit Co., which took possession June 1. 
Mr. Crommelin took over management 
of the plant at that time. 





PorTLAND, 


This mill was purchased 


He was for many years manager of 
the Collins Flour Mills at Pendleton, 
Oregon, and more recently has been with 
the Terminal Flour Mills Co. at Portland. 





MILLERS FILE BRIEF SUPPORTING 
TESTIMONY ON ENRICHMENT LEVEL 


FDA Studies Order for Compulsory Enrichment of Family Flour 
When New Standards Are Decided—Proposed Findings 
Expected to Be Announced by July 1 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Summarizing the 


milling industry’s testimony at the re- 


cent federal hearings on proposed 
bread, 
of the 
filed 
Ad- 


millers’ 


changes in enriched flour and 


Herbert J, Campbell, counsel 
Millers National 
the Federal Security 
the 


position that the proposed minimum lev- 


Federation, has 
a brief with 


ministrators setting forth 


els of enriched flour are desirable, that 
maximum levels should be reduced to 
25% over the minimum and that cal- 
cium be designated as an optional, rather 
than a required, ingredient of enriched 
flour. 

The range between the minimum and 
maximum levels should be as narrow 
as practical in the light of technical 
problems arising in the milling industry, 
the brief declares. In the interest of 
honesty and fair dealing, the term “ 
riched” should have a definite meaning, 
and competition among flour vendors on 


en- 


the basis of varying degrees of enrich- 
ment should be avoided. 

The grounds on which the federation 
brief bases objections to compulsory cal- 
cium are listed as follows: 

1.—There is no sound nutritional rea- 
son for it, since other abundant foods are 
better calcium sources. 

2.—Calcium would tend to cheapen 
enriched flour, because the only pres- 
ently available and suitable supply is 


calcium sulphate (plaster of paris). 





Calcium sulphate is 
than flour that it could be substituted 


for flour at a saving in cost and thus 


so much cheaper 


would be economic adulteration. 
-~Addition of calcium increases diffi- 

culties of determining the grade of 
flours and creates a problem of securing 
proper mill equipment. 

4.—Enriched flour containing calcium 
will not make a significant contribution 
of calcium to the diets of those persons 
known to be in need of additional cal- 
cium, namely, children and persons in 
the low income levels in the South and 
in larger urban centers elsewhere. 

June 1 was the closing date on which 
interested parties might submit briefs. 
The administrator will review the entire 
conclu- 
These will be published in the 
form of proposed findings of fact and 
proposed amendments to the definitions 
and standards. This will probably be 
done by July 1. The industry then will 
have one more opportunity to comment 


record to reach his tentative 


sions. 


on the proposed amendments before they 
are finally promulgated. 

Ad- 
ministration is continuing its study of an 


Meanwhile, the Food Distribution 


FDA order requiring the enrichment of 
all family flour, It is the present plan 
to co-ordinate the effectiveness of this 
order with the effectiveness of the new 
food and drug standards, sometime after 
July 1. Just how long after is impos- 
sible to predict at this time. 
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FLOUR EXEMPTED FROM SPECIFIC 
REQUEST PLAN IN LATIN AMERICA 


Exports to Southern Countries Will Continue Under General 
Licenses for Indefinite Period—Space Allotted for Brazil 
During June and July—Others Expected 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Flour has been 
exempted from the decentralization plan 
evolved for exports of U. S. goods to 
Latin American destinations. Future 
shipments by domestic mills to the south- 
ern republics will be handled under gen- 
eral licenses for an indefinite period, the 
Flour Millers Export Association was 
advised by the Board of Economic War- 
fare. Thus ends a vigorous fight which 
General Manager William McArthur has 
waged from the first of the year. 

BEW advised the exporting millers’ 
group that it will receive and allocate 
space hereafter as it has been doing. No 
final word has been given by BEW as to 
how long flour will be considered out- 
side the scope of the decentralization 
plan. General Manager McArthur feels 
assured, however, that millers, who set 
up the export association for the pur- 
pose of co-operating with the government 
in felicitating the movement of flour to 
South and Central American buyers, will 
so handle the situation as to merit com- 
plete freedom of action in the future. 
With government co-operation in making 
available shipping space, exporters be- 
lieve they will supply all needs of the 
foreign markets, and that restoration of 
the private license system will work out 
advantageously to all concerned. 

This action by the government means 
that the Flour Millers Export Associa- 
tion has successfully gotten over two 
tough hurdles and will now proceed to 
do the job for which its creation was 
intended. 
new order was the allocation of shipping 
space for exports to Brazil for June 
and July, the first the export associa- 
tion has obtained for this republic. The 
Brazilian allocation is expected to be 
followed shortly by licenses to ship to 
Ecuador and Columbia, Mr. McArthur 
indicated. At the same time, he re- 
ceived word that the shipping situation 
to all 15 South and Central American 
countries had eased up somewhat, and 


The immediate effect of the 


unless unforeseen developments occur, 
movement of flour southward probably 
will increase. 

Gratified at the action of BEW, Mr. 
McArthur said: “BEW’s decision to ex- 
empt flour from the decentralization plan 
quite definitely assures the export asso- 
ciation of handling the shipping prob- 
lem as we had originally intended. All 
countries will be benefited by our plan 
of dividing the available shipping space 
as equitably as possible on the basis 
of past business between shipper and 
buyer. Mills should communicate imme- 
diately with their representatives in Lat- 
in America on future business.” 

General Manager McArthur is entitled 
to be pleased over the outcome of his 
efforts to establish the export associa- 
tion as a co-operative arm of the gov- 
ernment in supplying the flour needs of 
the southern republics. He has been 
confronted with two huge humps, which 
he has had to scale before freeing flour 
exports from the decentralization scheme. 
When he opened his office in Washington, 
the government had no fixed plan for 


handling exports of flour to South Amer- 
ica. Mr. McArthur engaged in a series 
of conferences continuing over several 
months with government officials at- 
tempting to iron out the difficulties sur- 
rounding the free movement of export 
flour. In all these conferences he sought 
to impress upon federal officials that the 
export association was formed solely to 
aid the government in meeting the needs 
of nations of the western hemisphere 
for American produce. 

The license system for private ship- 
ment was decided upon and thought to 
be a permanent business practice, when 
along came the idea of consulting the 
governmental agencies in the southern 
hemisphere—the decentralization plan— 
with the result that for a time it looked 
like the export association would have 
to cease operations for lack of something 
to do. The decentralization idea, in fact, 
transferred to political officials in South 
America the right to say what American 
mills could ship into their countries, 
and how much, although it was designed 
primarily to see that American com- 
modities moved into areas where most 
needed, consistent with the amount of 
tonnage available for shipments. 

American shippers were confident that 
this decentralization of authority would 
not work out well, and it was Mr. Mc- 
Arthur’s job to hurdle the second hump 
by getting flour exempted from the 
scheme, in which task he has now suc- 
ceeded. Flour export business to South 
America is not a paying one. The profit 
margin is in fact negligible. But it will 
prove useful to domestic mills to be able 
to preserve there the demand for estab- 
lished American brands, so that in the 
postwar days an entirely new market 
will not have to be built up. 

Coincident with the announcement of 
BEW, General Manager McArthur was 
advised by the War Shipping Admin- 
istration that in the future ships from 
the Gulf ports will serve the west coast 
republics of South and Central America 
in addition to those from west coast 
ports, which will continue the Latin 
American business which they have been 
doing. 

Mr. McArthur’s next job is to attempt 
to obtain more bottoms for the Pacific 
Coast mills, which have been the hardest 
hit by the shortage of tonnage. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPA AMENDMENT PROVIDES 
FOR PRICE VARIATIONS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.— (Special) — 
Wholesalers of 27 types of food products, 
including cereals, may be required to 
recalculate their maximum prices in case 
of changes in the cost to them from sup- 
pliers, the Office of Price Administration 
has announced, under Amendment No. 2 
to the Revised Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 237, fixed mark-up regulation 
for sales of certain food products at 
wholesale. 

Effective June 7, 1948, the wholesalers 
are required to recalculate their prices 
after final dates established in the regu- 


lation, provided the OPA so directs. If 
any changes in cost either up or down 
are substantial enough to lead OPA to 
issue such direction it will be transmitted 
to the wholesalers by written notice from 
their suppliers. 

The provision will aid in enabling the 
OPA to pass on to the consumer any 
rollback that may be effected at the 
processor levels, the price agency stated. 
In addition, any increase required by 
law can likewise be passed on through 
the operation of this provision. A simi- 
Jar provision will be issued in the near 
future for Revised Maximum Price Reg- 
ulation No. 238, covering the sales of the 
same food commodities at retail. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JUNE 1 GRAIN RULINGS 
AFFECT CORN, FLAXSEED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—June 1 actions 
by the government: affecting the grain 
trades follow: Complying with the re- 
quest of the WFA and future exchanges 
trading in corn, OPA revised its regu- 
lation controlling corn by allowing those 
who are “long” on future contracts to 
exchange the future for cash corn at the 
track price. The action makes no change 
in the maximum price at which corn en- 
ters ordinary channels of trade, OPA 
said. 

Improved chemical nitrogen supplies 
coupled with need to increase production 
of livestock feed, prompted WFA to 
permit its use on 1943 fall sown grains 
for harvest. 

Flaxseed to be sold and used for 
planting 1943 crop was exempted from 
price control by the OPA, which said 
it was not intended to bring seed flax- 
seed under Regulation 297. OPA amend- 
ed regulations also to provide handling 
charge at terminal elevators from 3c 
gross bu to 3c net bu to bring it in 
line with established trade practice. 

Because government export require- 
ments for dried skim milk, both roller 
and spray, exceed the expected produc- 
tion, WFA has ordered manufacturers 
of both types to set aside 75% of their 
monthly production for June and July 
for government purchase. This is the 
first time a set-aside order has been 
issued on the roller process product. 


FLOOD WORKERS RETURN 
TO MILLING JOBS 


* 


BEARDSTOWN, ILL.—AIl units of the 
Schultz, Baujan & Co. mill resumed 
operation May 31, following a week’s 
shutdown when all available man- 
power went to work on flood de- 
The mill re- 
mained high and dry and at no time 
did the flood waters 
plant operating, but all men in the 
office and in the mill were needed to 
work on the levee and all rail facil- 


fense for the town. 


prevent the 


ities were turned to flood defense. 
The Illinois River rose to a record 
height and for a time the entire town 
was in grave danger. All available 
manpower in the town with the aid 
of state and federal troops succeeded 
in reinforcing the levy and erecting 
an additional barricade on the top so 
that the raging waters were diverted. 
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U. S. 1943 RYE LOAN 
RATE SET AT 75c BU 


—~<p— 


CCC Expected to Announce 15c Bu In. 
crease Soon—Farm Price Still Be- 
low Price Ceiling Barrier 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A 15c increase in 
the 1943 crop loan rate on rye has been 
decided on by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. and approved. Official announce- 
ment is expected shortly. The new rate 
will be 75c bu for No. 2 rye or better. 

Some 7,000,000 bus of rye were stored 
under the loan arrangement from the 
1942 crop. 

With rye still below parity, in spite of 
a considerable rise in market values late- 
ly, there is no immediate prospect of 
price ceilings on that commodity. OPA 
officials report that parity for rye as of 
May 15 was $1.174 on the farm, and the 
farm price on that date was 72c bu. 
Present prices are almost 10c higher than 
the May 15 level, but still much below 
parity. 

Should prices continue to the parity 
level, ceilings undoubtedly would be im- 
posed, 

¥ ¥ 
Oats Ceiling Studied 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—OPA officials are 
reported to be studying the . current 
prices of barley and oats with a view to 
imposing price ceilings on those grains 
should they pass the level of parity set 
up by the agricultural price law. Oats 
prices were close to parity on May 15, 
with the price farmers received on that 
date 61.2c bu, compared with 65c, the 
parity level. Hence the interest of the 
OPA. Barley prices were farther away 
from the parity level, which was $1.09 
bu on the farm. On May 15, the farm 
price was 76.8c bu. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TWO DOCTORATES BESTOWED 
ON HEAD OF GENERAL MILLS 


On May 29 the University of Wiscon- 
sin bestowed upon Harry A, Bullis, 
president of General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, the honorary degree of doctor 
of laws. From Madison, Wis., whiere 
the degree was conferred, Mr. Bullis 
went to Indianola, Iowa, to receive, on 
May 30, an honorary degree of doctor 
of business administration from Sitp- 
son College, of which he has just been 
elected a trustee. He studied at Simp- 
son Academy before matriculating in 
the University of Wisconsin, from which 
he was graduated in 1917. At Madison, 
on May 29, he was made an honor:ry 
member of the Alpha of Wisconsin Chap- 
ter of Beta Sigma Gamma, an honorary 
commercial fraternity, and was among 
the notables figuring in a review of 
troops now in training at the university. 
Mr. Bullis is-a veteran of World War I. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


PRIORITIES GRANTED FOR 
MILL DESTROYED BY FIRE 


PortTLanp, Orecon.—The Albers Mill- 
ing Co. has received all necessary priori- 
ties for the rebuilding of its large Oak- 
land, Cal., mill, destroyed by fire in 
March. The mill was one of the largest 
on the Pacific Coast, manufacturing 
feeds and cereals principally. It had 
the largest cereal plant west of the 
Mississippi River. Construction work 
will proceed immediately. 
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ABA BRIEF ASKS LOWER MAXIMUM 
ENRICHMENT, OPTIONAL CALCIUM 


Written Support of Oral Testimony at Recent Hearing Filed May 
31—Proposed Minimum Enriehment Levels Favored— 
25% Excess Sought as Maximum Standard 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Approving the 
minimum levels of enrichment ingredients 
for enriched bread, rolls and buns as 
proposed by the government at the re- 
cent hearing held by the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, the American Bakers 
Association in a brief, filed May 31, pro- 
posed that the maximum levels be ma- 
terially lowered in all ingredients. 

“The American Bakers Association, 
on behalf of the baking industry,” said 
ABA’s brief, “proposes that the sug- 
gestions relating to enriched bread and 
enriched rolls and buns be amended to 
provide: (1) that the maximum limits 
in mgs per Jb of the food in all cases 
except that of vitamin D for the vari- 
ous ingredients be as follows: vitamin 
B, 1.9, niacin 15, riboflavin 1.6, iron 12, 
calcium (optional) 750, and vitamin D 
(optional) 2385 U.S.P. units per lb of 
the food; (2) that calcium and vitamin 
D be optional and not required ingredi- 
ents.” 

The brief also urged that the maxi- 
mum limits should be 25% in excess of 
the minimum levels, as suggested by 
witnesses for enriched flour. The re- 
lationship between enriched flour and 
enriched bread was pointed out in the 
brief, which requested the government 
fix standards that will be such as to 
permit the baker a free choice as to the 
method of enrichment. 

The brief continued: “It has been a 
fundamental principle of the enrichment 
program since its inception in January, 
1941, upon recommendation of the Na- 
tional Research~Council, that the baker 
would be free to introduce the necessary 
vitamins and minerals by the use of en- 
riched flour, enriched yeast, vitamin and 
mineral concentrates, or any other avail- 
able means, and each of those methods 
is in widespread and established usage. 
The maximum limits for enriched bread 
must, therefore, not be so low as to pro- 
hibit use of enriched flour in the produc- 
tion of enriched bread. The proposed 
minimum amounts for enriched bread are 
60% of the proposed minimum amounts 
for enriched flour on the basis that the 
weight of flour used will normally be 
60% or more of the finished weight of 
bread, as was explained by witnesses for 
the administration and the National Re- 
search Council. 

“It was further explained by an indus- 
try witness that the weight of flour used 
may be as high as 75% of the finished 
weight of bread. Therefore, the maxi- 
mum amount of each vitamin or mineral 
in enriched bread should be at least 75% 
of the maximum amount in enriched 
flour, with certain necessary adjustments. 

“This principle is applied as follows 
in arriving at our proposed maximum 
limits per pound of enriched bread: 

“Vitamin B,—If the maximum for en- 
riched flour is 125% of the minimum of 
2 mgs, or 2.5 mgs, 75% of that would be 
1.9 mgs. We submit that 1.9 mgs should 
be the maximum for enriched bread. 

“Niacin.—If the maximum for en- 
riched flour is 125% of the minimum of 
16 mgs, or 20 mgs, 75% of that would 


be 15 mgs. We submit that 15 mgs should 
be maximum for enriched bread. 

“TIron.—If the maximum for enriched 
flour is 125% of the minimum of 13 
mgs, or 16 mgs, 75% of that would be 
12 mgs. We submit that 12 mgs should 
be the maximum for enriched bread. 

“Vitamin D.—If the maximum for en- 
riched flour is 125% of the minimum of 
250 U.S.P. units, or 313 units, 75% of 
that would be 235 units. We submit 
that 235 U.S.P. units should be the maxi- 
mum for vitamin D in enriched bread. 

“Riboflavin.—If the maximum for en- 
riched flour is 125% of the minimum of 
1.2 mgs, or 1.5 mgs, 75% of that would 
be 1.1 mgs. However, allowance must 
be made for the riboflavin content of 
other ingredients, including milk and 
regular yeast. 

“Six per cent of nonfat milk solids, 
6 lbs per 100 lbs of flour, is as a general 
rule the maximum amount that may be 
used in producing acceptable enriched 
or unenriched white bread of the regu- 
lar type enjoying sustained acceptance 
by consumers generally. That quantity 
of nonfat milk solids supplies about 0.36 
mgs of riboflavin per pound of bread 
and the maximum limit for riboflavin 
therefore should include an allowance 
of 0.36 mgs for use of nonfat milk 
solids. A reasonable maximum amount 
of yeast to be taken into consideration 
is 2%, 2 lbs per 100 lbs of flour, and 
this would supply naturally about 0.12 
mg of riboflavin per pound of bread. 

Thus nonfat milk solids and plain yeast 
may normally be expected to contribute 
a maximum of 0.48 mg of riboflavin per 
pound of bread. Adding this to the 
maximum of 1.1 mgs which may be con- 
tributed by enriched flour gives a total 
of 1.58 mgs. We submit that the round 
figure 1.6 mgs should be the maximum 
limit for riboflavin per pound of en- 
riched bread. 

“Calcium.—If the maximum for en- 
riched flour is 125% of the minimum 
of 500 mgs, or 625 mgs, 75% of that 
would be 469 mgs. 

“Again, however, allowance must be 
made for the calcium supplied by the 
normal ingredients, milk solids, dough 
conditioners and water. A _ reasonable 
maximum of 0.5% dough conditioners, 
1% lb per 100 lbs of flour, 6% of non- 
fat milk solids and a normal quantity of 
water would supply about 282 mgs of 
calcium per pound of bread. Adding 
this to the maximum of 469 mgs which 
may be contributed by enriched flour 
gives a total of 751 mgs. We submit 
that the round figure of 750 mgs should 
be the maximum limit for calcium per 
pound of enriched bread. 

“It is proposed (1) that maximum 
limits for the vitamins and minerals in 
enriched bread and enriched rolls or 
enriched buns differ from those sug- 
gested in the notice of hearing. Ap- 
proved specific maxima are recommended 
which are as little above the minima 
as is practicable and necessary in or- 
der that legal enriched bread may be 
made from legal enriched flour and other 


normal ingredients and (2) that cal- 
cium be an optional not a required in- 
gredient. 

“Adoption of these proposals is neces- 
sary in order that the proposed defini- 
tion and standard of identity for en- 
riched bread and enriched rolls or en- 
riched buns will be reasonable and will 
promote honesty and fair dealing in the 
interest of consumers, in conformity 
with the requirement of the Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LOWER LAKES GRAIN GROUP 
TO PLAN TRANSPORTATION 


Burrato, N. Y.—Eastern and western 
grain men, who met recently to formu- 
late a plan of equitable allocation of 
vessel space to transport various types 
of grain from Lake Superior to lower 
lake points in the 1943 season, have cre- 
ated the Lower Lakes Grain Committee 
to draw up the plans. 

The committee elected Elwood L. 
Chase, Buffalo, manager of the Co-oper- 
ative G.L.F. Mills, Inc,, as the chairman 
and William E. Maloney, secretary of 
the corn exchange of Buffalo, as secre- 
tary. 





The meeting was called by James E. 
Wells, of Kansas City, Mo., special as- 
sistant to Claude R. Wickard, Secretary 
of Agriculture, who said the committee 
“had as one of its principal functions 
the determination of the grain required 
to meet particular needs, such as wheat 
for flour milling, feed for livestock and 
poultry, flax for. crushing and grain re- 
quired for exporting.” 

Other committee members are: Donald 
A. Stevens, of Minneapolis; Ralph Gra- 
ham, Boscawen, N. H; R. D. Riffenburg, 
Detroit; James H. Gray, Springville; 
Jules Salmanowitz, New York, and R. 
E. Endres, Walter Grace and Thomas 
C. O’Brien, all of Buffalo, 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PENNSYLVANIA MILLERS 
HALT WEIGHT LEGISLATION 


When the Pennsylvania state legisla- 
ture adjourned recently, H.B. 535, the 
bill which limited package weight varia- 
tions to one eighth ounce per pound, 
or about two thirds of 1%, was still 
in the hands of a senate committee. 
Pennsylvania millers, assisted by the 
Millers National Federation, prevented 
action in the senate, after the bill had 
passed almost unnoticed in the house. 
It is apparent, according to the Millers 
National Federation, that a substitute 
for the proposed weight variation pro- 
vision, at least so far as flour is con- 
cerned, will have to be worked out on 
a practical basis before the next legis- 
lature meets in Pennsylvania. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BYRON COX NOW ADVISOR 
QMC GARRISON BAKERIES 


New York, N. Y.—E. Byron Cox, 
general production manager Fleetwood 
Baking Co., Inc., Mount Vernon, and 
president of the Metropolitan Produc- 
tion Men’s Club, left June 1 for Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he will act as prin- 
cipal advisor to the Quartermaster Corps 
Garrison Bakeries. He has been granted 
a leave of absence from Fleetwood dur- 
ing the time he is needed for the war 
job. 
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FLOUR, BREAD LISTED 
FOR TRUCK PRIORITY 


Included in WPB Category for Preferen- 
tial Gasoline in East—Supply 
Not Assured 


Wasuinoton, D. C.— (Special )—With- 
out any assurance that commercial motor 
vehicles engaged in essential delivery 
service in the eastern gasoline shortage 
area will receive supplemental gasoline 
rations to make up for the full 40% cut 
ordered May 22, WPB has furnished 
ODT with a priority list of wartime ac- 
tivities as a guide to furnishing addi- 
tional gasoline, Extra rations will only 
be given for services which could not 
be continued under the 40% gasoline 
“stretchout” previously announced. 

Appeals for additional allotment of 
gasoline must be made to ODT district 
offices on the basis of essentiality of 
products transported. Included for pref- 
erential treatment are trucks used in 
transporting a limited number of foods, 
but including cereals, flour, meal and 
bakery products. 

The states in which restrictions apply 
are Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, Virginia, Dis- 
trict of Columbia and West Virginia 
(only Mineral, Grant and Pendleton 
counties and other counties east of 
them). 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TEXAS REQUIRES REPORT 
ON NONSTANDARD BAGS 


A new Texas statute, as explained by 
the Millers National Federation, re- 
quires millers who now have stocks of 
6s, 12s and other nonstandard container 
sizes to file an inventory of these bags 
with the Texas state department of ag- 
riculture. This report has the effect of 
permitting the use of the bags between 
now and Jan. 1, 1944, notwithstanding 
the statutory requirement of Texas which 
limits flour and corn meal package sizes 
to the standard schedule authorized in 
WPB order M-221. The department of 
agriculture has the power to grant ex- 
tensions, not to exceed six months, if the 
bags are not used up by Jan. 1, 1944. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


E. R. CRANDALL TO MANAGE 
RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


E. R. Crandall, head miller for the 
Red River Milling Co. Fergus Falls, 
Minn., will take over the management 
of the company, succeeding C. R. Ander- 
son, who retired June 1, it has been 
learned. Mr. Crandall formerly worked 
in the Commander mill in Minneapolis. 
Mr. Anderson retires after 41 years with 
the company. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERY PRODUCTS MIXERS 
ENTITLED TO EXTRA FATS 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Manufacturers 
of prepared mixes for bakery products 
are entitled to 30% extra shortening for 
the second and third quarters of 1943, 
just as are bakers themselves. Appli- 
cation should be made on OPA form 
R-315 for the extra allotment. The 
shortening or other rationed fats and 
oils in these mixes must not exceed 12% 
of the total weight of the mix. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wholesale Resignations in OPA Will 
Include John K. Westberg on July 1 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Resignation of 
John K. Westberg as price executive of 
the cereals, feeds and agricultural chem- 
icals branch of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, which becomes effective 
July 1, does not mean that he will com- 
pletely sever himself from the feed in- 
dustry. 

“I have been too closely identified with 
the industry—it has been a part of me 


for so long—that my present plans are’ 


for going back to my old organization, 
the Eastern States Farmers Exchange 
in Springfield, Mass.,” Mr. Westberg said. 
“But my immediate plans are to take a 
month’s vacation and then definitely de- 
cide what my future activities will be.” 

In the meantime Mr. Westberg is going 
right on with the job of attempting to 
bring the industry closer to the price 
control office by giving expression to his 
thoughts as featured speaker before sev- 
eral national groups. He was the fea- 
tured speaker at a gathering in Rich- 
mond, Va., May 20. On June 2 he be- 
gins a tour which takes him to the South- 
west; thence to Wisconsin, Ohio and In- 
diana, and into the Northeast, before 
again returning to the Northwest and 
Chicago for the final meetings in which 
his views of price control will be ex- 
pounded. 

Here’s this busy man’s schedule: 

June 4.—Rice Millers Association at 
Little Rock, Ark. 

June 7.—Central Retail Feed Dealers 
Association at Milwaukee. 

June 8.—Ohio Feed and Grain Dealers 
Association at Cincinnati. 

June 9.—Indiana Grain Dealers Asso- 
ciation at Indianapolis. 

June 10.—Conference in Washington 
with rice millers preliminary to draft- 
ing a regulation covering rough rice. 

June 15.—Conference with New Eng- 
land potato seed men at Boston. 

June 26.—Conference of seed men in 
Minneapolis. 

June 28.—Addresses the American 
Seed Trade Association in Chicago. 

June 29-30.—Applying finishing touches 
to the seed regulation in Washington. 

July 1—Bidding adieus to his many 
friends in Washington and setting off for 
Longmeadow, Mass., to join Mrs. West- 
berg and their children to begin a well- 
deserved month of rest and recuperation 
from the rigors of the tumultuous period 
—beginning Jan. 15, 1942—which was one 
succession of conferences with members 
of the trades, arguments with refractory 
government officials who in many cases 
did not share his philosophy of fairness, 
and attempts to make the price control 
setup function with the least harm to 
business. 

“I firmly believe there is only one kind 
of price control that will work,” said 
Mr. Westberg. “God knows I have done 
my best to put this kind into operation, 
a task in which the trades have without 
exception attempted to help, for which 
I am duly appreciative. No price sys- 
tem will work unless it is fair and equit- 


able to every segment of the industry, | 


and ceilings should be on every level of 
production and distribution, and that 
includes the farmers.” 

“I am conscious and deeply apprecia- 
tive of the fine teamwork which we have 
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John K. Westberg 
. leaving OPA post... 


enjoyed from the feed industry,” Mr. 
Westberg added. “This welcome spirit 
of co-operation has worked wonders in 
attempting to make things fair for all, 
and I feel that only by that kind of co- 
operative effort will price control work.” 

Mr. Westberg would go no further 
in expounding his ideas on price control, 
but said that he would be open for 
questioning at the various meetings where 
he is to speak and significantly added: 
“There may be some things which I 
frankly will have to say that should 
reach the industry members’ own ears.” 

Here are a few of the things which in- 
dustry members may hear from John 
Westberg in the speeches which he is to 
make during June: 

1.—Interpretations of price control 
regulations are to be made hereafter 
only by members of the legal branch of 
OPA and not by staff members who are 
skilled in the knowledge of business. 
Mr. Westberg has fought long and un- 
successfully “to empower his staff to 
give industry members responsible inter- 
pretations of ceilings, but the boys in 
the front office have said “no.” 

2.—Politics should be wholly eliminated 
from every phase of the war job, or the 
nation will suffer more than the tem- 
porary disruptions which have crept into 
the price control regulations. 

3.—The ideal situation would be to 
consolidate all price control matters and 
rationing of agricultural commodities in- 
to one all-powerful agency, with execu- 
tive authority to make every action stick 
for the duration of the emergency. 

4.—The Department of Agriculture 
should be the one governmental agency 
which should have this combined job, 
but there is apparent in agricultural cir- 
cles in Washington at the present time 
a lopsided viewpoint on business’ place 
in the national economy and an over- 
emphasis on the farmer, so a “fair-to-all” 
job would not be done in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. Westberg had hoped that he would 
be able to assist Price Administrator 
Brown in selecting successors to George 
Montgomery and Max Cohn, in the feed 
section, and Atherton Bean in the flour 
section, before their departures from 
Washington, but this may not be pos- 
sible with the busy Westberg schedule. 


However, he has obtained approval for 
expanding his section into a five-com- 
modity set-up. On June 1, J. Bruce 
Hancock, of the El Campo Rice Milling 
Co. of El Campo, Texas, comes to Wash- 
ington as senior business specialist in 
the combined rice and seed section, now 
headed by Merritt Clark, a practical seed 
man. Milled rice is under ceilings now. 
It will be Hancock’s major task to 
frame a regulation covering rough rice. 

Mr. Westberg’s successor as price ex- 
ecutive will be the senior official to serve 
as head of the cereals, feeds and agri- 
cultural chemicals branch, composed of 
these five sections: agricultural chemi- 
cals, bakery, feed, flour and _ rice-seed 
sections. 


BREAD !6 THE STAFP OF LIFE 


W. E. BECKNER BUYS OHIO BAKERY 

W. E. Beckner, who operates two bak- 
eries in Springfield, Ohio, has purchased 
the former Randall Bakery in Marysville 
Ohio, and plans to start operations in 
June. The Marysville bakery had been 
closed since the death of Floyd Randall, 
its former owner, several months ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TEXAS GRAIN AND FEED 
DEALERS ELECT OFFICERS 


Fort Worrn, Texas.—The Texas Grain 
& Feed Dealers Association dispensed 
with any general meeting this year, but 
in lieu thereof regional meetings were 
held during May at Fort Worth, Hous- 
ton, San Antonio and Lubbock. By 
combined action taken at these local 
meetings, the following officers of the 
association for the ensuing year were 
elected: president, Ray C. Ayers, Slaton; 
first vice president, Lloyd V. Nelson, 
Claude; second vice president, R. L. 
McClellan, Spearman; and _secretary- 
treasurer, G. E. Blewett, Fort Worth; 
directors: Madison Clement, Waco; Sam 
Crews, Crowell, and W. M. Martin, 
Vernon. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COLORADO MILLING CO. 
AUTHORIZES STOCK ISSUE 


Denver, Coto.—At a special meeting, 
directors of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. voted to amend the certificate 
of incorporation and authorized issu- 
ance of 750,000 shares of stock of a 
par value of $1 a share. Part of this 
will be exchanged for the 80,772 shares 
of stock now outstanding on a basis of 
3% shares of the new stock for 1 share 
of the old. When the reclassification 
has been completed, there will be 302,890 
shares of $1 par stock outstanding. The 
rest is unissued. Union Securities Corp., 
of New York, bought practically all of 
the old stock. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CAROL S. WAMSLEY JOINS 
THE KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Carol S. Wams- 
ley, for more than 20 years with the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
has resigned to go with the Kelly-Erick- 
son Co., Omaha, flour brokers. 

Mr. Wamsley, who for many years 
has been southern sales manager for 
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the Midland company, will take over his 
new job about June 14. He will sel] 
flour for the Kelly-Erickson company, 
presumably in the Southeast and mid- 
dle western areas, where he is well ac- 
quainted. 

In addition to the Omaha head office, 
the Kelly-Erickson company has branches 
in San Francisco and New York. Mr. 
Wamsley will be in the Omaha office. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GALBRAITH, OPA PRICE 
CHIEF, RESIGNS POST 


_~<o— 
Snaps Feud With Lou Maxon by Quitting 
—Two Price Officials Named as 


Temporary Successors 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Climaxing a_ pe- 
riod of conflict in which OPA was rid- 
dled by internal dissension and the tar- 
get of criticism from Capitol Hill and 
elsewhere, J. Kenneth Galbraith, deputy 
OPA administrator in charge of prices, 
resigned May 31. 

Dr. Galbraith, a former Princeton }ro- 
fessor who took office with Leon Hender- 
son at the outset of OPA and held over 
under Administrator Prentiss M. Brown, 
has been at sharp odds with Lou R. 
Maxon, another deputy 
who was brought in by Brown. 
Galbraith’s 


administrator 
Brown 
announced Dr. resignation 
late in the day. 

On June 1, Prentiss M. Brown ap- 
pointed two OPA price officials as tem- 
porary successors to Dr. Galbraith. The 
two are Donald Wallace and A. C. Hoff- 
man. 

Mr. Brown reiterated that there will 
be no relaxation in the “hold the line” 
program and that he considered the most 
important task facing OPA is establish- 
ment of community-wide dollars-and- 
cents ceilings for the principal foods. 

Mr. Hoffman was director of the OPA 
food price division until last month, 
when he was appointed as special assist- 
ant to Dr. Galbraith. In his new post 
he will have charge of food price con- 
trol. Mr. Wallace, who was director of 
the industrial manufacturing price divi- 
sion, will be in charge of the remaining 
price activities in OPA. 

OPA insiders refused to predict im- 
mediately whether Maxon, a Detroit ad- 
vertising executive and personal friend 
of Brown, now will take over as a sort 
of “general manager” at OPA. He has 
been in charge of public relations since 
joining the OPA staff several months ago 
as a $l-a-year man. 

Maxon was not in town. He departed 
several days ago, leaving the impression 
that he would not be back unless Brown 
decided to let Dr. Galbraith go. 

Dr. Galbraith had no comment. 

Brown told a recent press conference 
that if Maxon and Galbraith “can’t get 
along, I'll pick the one I think is best 
and let the other one go.” 

Maxon had told Brown that he wanted 
complete control over OPA policies and 
personnel, or would leave the organiza- 
tion. Dr. Galbraith’s reply was that he 
would leave if Maxon became “general 
manager,” and Maxon said that if he did 
get that post he would give Dr. Gal- 
braith 15 minutes to pack up. 

Frequent criticism, especially by mem- 


bers of Congress, has attended Dr. Gal- 


braith’s administration of prices. Some 
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critics have called him a “professor and 
theorist.” 

Dr. Galbraith, former professor of eco- 
nomics at Princeton, hitting back at his 
critics, has said the “easy road to price 
control” would be the “road to infla- 
tionary ruin.” 

The first clash between Dr. Galbraith 
and Maxon came over compulsory grade 
labeling of canned goods. Dr. Galbraith 
wanted every can to show whether it was 
A, B or C quality, as measured by the 
Department of Agriculture standards. 

Maxon replied that grade labeling 
means extra expense and labor to can- 
ners, and is a “reform plan.” 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
TO RENEW PROBLEMS 


—~<p>— 
June Meeting to Include Reports From 
Special Committees on Pertinent 
Questions in Industry 


Wasnincton, D. C.—(Special)—Gov- 
ernment Presiding Officer Cyrus S. 
Kauffman has asked members of the 
Flour Milling Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee to set a date during the week of 
June 7 to meet in Washington to con- 
sider reports from the half dozen special 
task committees which have been work- 
ing on problems of the milling trades 
for the past month. 

Tentative recommendations from the 
manpower and flour enrichment task 
groups have been received, but Mr. 
Kauffman is awaiting the views of mem- 
bers of the committees on controlled 
materials, overseas packagings and Fred 
Borries’ committee appointed to con- 
sider miscellaneous troubles. 

The Breakfast Cereals Industry Ad- 
visory Committee has called a meeting 
for June 8 to take up industry matters, 
including special products suitable for 
lend-lease buying, short supplies of corn 
and the facilitating of priorities for 
needed plant equipment. 
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U. S. Boosts Soy Bean Products Use 
But Rejects 5% Admixture in Bread 


_ Wasuinoton, D. C.—The government 
desires to encourage the consumption of 
soybean products because of their pro- 
tein value, but the suggestion that 5% 
of soy flour be used in bread and bakery 
products has been definitely rejected. 
This was officially disclosed to Tuer 
NorTHWESTERN MiLierR, which sought to 
obtain a “yes or no” answer to the 
rumors to this effect, which have been 
prevailing in Washington for some 
months past. Discarding of the soy 
flour admixture to white flour was due, 
it was disclosed, to the impracticability 
of obtaining a general acceptance of the 
idea from millers and 
thought of making the mixture manda- 
tory has never been seriously consid- 
Consumer resist- 
ance to soy products also was a deter- 
rent to any official governmental action. 
Nutrition experts in the federal food 
agencies, both those who have been in the 
government service for some time, and 
the several medical and nutrition authori- 
ties who have been brought in to aid in 


bakers. The 


ered, it was asserted. 


the expanded war program, do, however, 
see the need for wider use of soy prod- 
ucts by the civilian and armed popula- 
tion at the present time and for foreign 
rehabilitation purposes after the war. 

In this connection Dr. Russell M. 
Wilder, chief of the civilian food re- 
quirements branch, FDA, emphasizes the 
importance of the protein of soybeans 
for domestic use and the necessity and 
possibility of a thorough government 
educational program on the wider distri- 
bution of the products which informative 
advertising will offer. He stressed also 
the need for soybean products for over- 
sea feeding. Occupied country feeding, 
he said, is not a mere matter of “feeling 


sorry for starving people,” but rather 





FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


N May 27, a reception was held 

at the Minneapolis Club in honor 

of Frank F. Henry to celebrate 
his fiftieth anniversary with General 
Mills, Inc., and one of its predecessor 
companies, Washburn Crosby Co. The 
reception was followed by a dinner at 
which many of Mr. Henry’s friends were 
present, and as a token of the company’s 
appreciation of his services he was pre- 
sented with an antique silver tray. 

Mr. Henry was born on board an 
American ship on May 5, 1870. He at- 
tended school in Thomaston, Maine. In 
August, 1887, he started to work for the 
Lehigh Valley Transportation Co; by 1893, 
at the age of 23, he had attained the 
position of assistant general manager. 
On May 1, 1893, he entered the employ 
of Washbuern Crosby Co., becoming 
agent at Buffalo. In 1903, Washburn 
Crosby Co. built a mill in Buffalo and 
Mr. Henry became its manager. In 
September, 1910, he was elected a 
director of Washburn Crosby Co., be- 
came vice president in 1924, and execu- 
tive vice president in 1925. 

When General Mills was organized in 
1928, Mr. Henry was one of the original 
directors, and he has remained a director 
ever since. He was president of Wash- 





Frank F. Henry 


. a long service recognized . . 


burn Crosby Co., Inc., the eastern asso- 
ciate company, from 1928 to May, 1931, 
when he became chairman of the board, 
a position which he retained until the 
company was dissolved in 1937. 


is a matter of great military significance 
and undoubtedly will have a great bear- 
ing on the winning of the war. 

The subject was explored at the recent 
meeting of the Soya Products Industry 
Advisory Committee, where both govern- 
ment and industry members agreed that 
greater utilization of soya products, do- 
mestically and for military and export 
use, would contribute to health. Donald 
S. Payne, chief of the soya products 
section of FDA, who was the government 
presiding officer, roughly estimated that 
one third of the expected 1,500,000,000-Ib 
output of soya products would be allo- 


cated for domestic use, leaving the re- . 


maining two thirds for war use and 
lend-lease demands. The proposed do- 
mestic allocation will permit broader 
civilian use of soya products as a nutri- 
tion fortifier and as a supplement for 
foods which have become scarce to civil- 
ians because of the war. Industry rep- 
resentatives suggested that FDA’s ef- 
forts to increase the use of the commod- 
ity as a wartime aid to nutrition be 
planned so it could be carried over 
through peace. 

Byron Spence, speaking for the lend- 
lease administration, indicated that the 
oversea feeding programs would require 
an increased amount of soya products. 
John Perry, appearing as the representa- 
tive of the Office of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation, likewise said the demand 
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would grow. Protein foods, feeds and 
oils, they pointed out, are especially 
scarce in occupied countries, including 
Norway, where fish supplies have been 
materially reduced because of insufti- 
cient fuel for fishing boats. 

Roy F. Hendrickson, director of the 
FDA, praised the soya industry for its 
co-operation in meeting expanded pro- 
duction goals and said that committee 
recommendations would be of utmost 
value toward keeping government pro- 
grams on a workable basis. 

Members of the committee attending 
were: A. E. Staley, Jr.. A. E. Staley 
Mfg. Co; P. E. Sprague, The Glidden 
Co; R. O. Brierley, Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co; D. W. McMillan, Jr., Central 
Soya Co; Dr. Armand Burke, Soya Corp. 
of America; Dr. Harold Otto, Soya 
Products Co; W. L. Shellabarger, Shella- 
barger Grain Co; N. P. Noble, Swift & 
Co; John Dehaven, Allied Mills, Inc. 
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NEW OHIO BAKERY LAW 
Outo.—Ohio senate has 
completed enactment of a measure al- 
ready approved by the house, permitting 
bakeries to be operated in basements 
and making 16 oz the minimum weight 
of a loaf of bread. To the measure was 
added a “war clause,” which permits 
such operations only to six months after 
the cessation of hostilities. 


CoLuMBvs, 





CCC Feed Wheat 


Except for an occasional single car to 
relieve an emergency shortage, regional 
offices of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion have ceased selling feed wheat, having 
nearly reached the bottom of 100,000,000 
bus which Congress authorized to be 
sold from CCC stocks through June 80 
at less than parity. 

Since selling operations on feed wheat 
are so varied and widespread, the pre- 
cise amount of CCC grain left unsold 
from this allotment is not known, but it 
is estimated to be small, probably con- 
siderably less than 12,000,000 bus. Sales 
were being made at the rate of almost 
1,500,000 bus per day at the time general 
selling was halted, May 25. Regional 
CCC offices now are checking on sales to 
determine the exact supply position, but 
there is no likelihood of any important 
amounts remaining unsold. 

There are about 300,000,000 bus of 
wheat owned by the Commodity Credit 
agency that cannot be sold for less than 
parity under the law. CCC has not of- 
ficially asked Congress for an emergency 
increase in its sale authorization, al- 
though this may be done shortly. There 
was some opposition in Congress to these 
below-parity sales when the last author- 
ization was made a few months ago. 

However, with feed concentrates prac- 
tically unobtainable and corn market 
supplies very scarce, CCC feed wheat has 
been about the only ready source of feed 
supply, and without it feeding difficulties 
will mount during June. 

The Department of Agriculture appro- 
priation bill, now before Congress, is re- 
ported to contain a request for an open 


Stocks Near End 


authorization for the sale of as much 
government owned wheat for feed as 
may be necessary in the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1. 
v ¥ 
Feed Wheat Price Boosted 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Because of a 
one point increase in the index of prices 
paid by farmers, the price of feed wheat 
for June will be le bu higher than the 
price for May, the CCC has announced. 
Full parity price of wheat will be 3lc 
bu over the 1942 wheat loan rates. 

Regulations governing the program 
provide that the price in effect at the 
date of shipment in carload lots or date 
of delivery in less than carload lots 
shall govern. Therefore, the CCC ex- 
plains, the price advance just announced 
will apply to all shipments and deliv- 
eries during June, including old sales 
not yet filled. 

Feed wheat prices for each county in 
the United States were posted on a map 
published in the April 21 issue of Tue 
NortTHWwEsterN Mitier. Current prices, 
as the result of the recent advance and 
one earlier boost of a similar amount, 
are 2c bu higher than those listed on the 
map. 
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ELEVATOR GROUP MEETS 

The Northwest Country Elevator As- 
sociation held its annual meeting in Min- 
neapolis, June 1. R. G. Cargill, Jr., 
is president, and J. F. McElligott, sec- 
retary. Colonel L. C. Webster, former 
secretary of the association but now with 
the army quartermaster corps, was a 
guest. 
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FLOUR SALES PICK UP SLIGHTLY 
AS BUYERS SHOW MORE INTEREST 


Bookings Mostly for Small Amounts—Shipping Directions Also 
Show Improvement—Flour Production Remains About the 
Same as Week Ago 


Flour sales in most sections of the 
country are a trifle more active than a 
week ago, but the pick-up in sales is 
nothing resembling a revival of busi- 
ness, for sales in most instances are con- 
fined to small lots of a routine nature. 
Big buyers are con- 
spicuous by their ab- 
sence as they have 
supplies on 
the books. However, 
the brief spurt in 
sales is encouraging to most sales man- 


ample 


agers who for the past several weeks 
have failed in their attempts to arouse 
any interest in purchases of any conse- 
quence. 

Spring wheat mills reported that the 
pick-up in sales plus the usual day-to- 
day trade was enough to boost the sales 
figure for the period to 48% of capacity, 
compared with 29% in the week previous 
and 23% in the corresponding period a 
year ago. Shipping directions also 
stepped up, but still can stand consider- 
able improvement. 

In the Southwest less 
shown as the crop 
movement. Sales for the period slipped 
to 28% of capacity as against 54% a 
week ago, 


interest was 
trade awaits new 


Directions also were slow, 
millers reported, although export trade 
was better than for some time past. 

At Buffalo, all branches of the trade 
indicated in buying, although 
sales were for small amounts. The bak- 
ery trade was actively ordering out sup- 
plies. Spring first were 
scarce and very firm. 


interest 


clears very 


Eastern markets reported a slow de- 
mand for flour, with business in most 
instances entirely routine and new book- 
ings few and far between. 

Chicago noted that buyers were show- 
ing more interest and that shipping direc- 
tions improved noticeably. 

On the Pacific Coast domestic trade 
was light, with mill grindings off, al- 
though interest was kept alive by the 
possibility of additional government pur- 
chases. Export trade with Central and 
South America is light with buyers well 
supplied. 

PRODUCTION 

Flour production gained only slightly 
last week, with output of the mills re- 
porting to THe Norrnuwestern MILtER, 
accounting for 65% of the nation’s out- 
put, amounting to 2,785,708 sacks (cwt). 
In the week preceding, the reporting 
mills produced 2,731,281 and in the cor- 
responding period a year ago output was 
at 2,470,344 (ewt). Two 
years ago the figure was 2,406,747 sacks 
(ewt), and three years ago 2,220,387. 


listed sacks 


Only the Northwest and the Southwest 
reported gains as compared with the 
previous week, the increases amounting 
to 49,000 sacks and 62,000 sacks, respec- 
Buffalo mills turned out 20,000 
sacks less, with the Central and South- 
eastern states reporting a 22,000-sack 
loss and the North Pacific Coast 14,000. 
Complete details of production by sec- 


tively. 


tions are shown in the table on the op- 
posite page. 





LACK OF SUPPLIES KEEPS FEED 
HANDLERS PERPLEXED 


——<>—— 


All Commodities 


Remain Scarce—Demand Met 


Mainly By 


Ground Grain Feeds—Allotment of CCC Feed Wheat 
Running Low—Index Figure Slightly Up 


Feed handlers continue to find it im- 
possible to meet the urgent demand for 
feedstuffs which persists. The demand 
is met mainly by ground grain feeds since 
offerings of practically all other by- 
product feeds are still out of the picture. 

Most flour mills and 

many feed grinders 

at interior country 

points have been 

operating on the 

feed wheat program 
and sizable inroads have been made in 
remaining stocks of CCC wheat set aside 
for feed purposes. The last 100,000,000- 
bu allotment has been rapidly used and 
the availability of further offerings is 
now in question. CCC officials are check- 
ing up on commitments already made 
by the various field offices and an an- 
nouncement may soon be forthcoming 
relative to the amount of wheat remain- 
ing under the feed program. Fresh of- 
ferings of the oil seed meals, corn feeds, 
packing house products, etc., continue 
to be virtually nonexistent. The index 
of wholesale feedstuffs prices continues 
on a slight uptrend with the figure for 


the current week at 177.3 compared with 
177.1 for the previous week and 163 for 
the corresponding week last year. Slight 
gains in hominy feed are responsible for 
the increase in the current week’s index. 


WHEAT FEEDS 


At Minneapolis and the Northwest 
there is a very slight increase in flour 
production but the extremely tight de- 
livery situation in millfeeds has not 
lessened. Occasional cars are available 
from jobbers who had scattered lots of 
feed coming to them and which is being 
sold as delivered but this sort of ton- 
nage was very limited. 

The millfeed situation at Chicago shows 
no change with demand urgent and no 
increase in production. An excellent de- 
mand is reported for ground CCC wheat 
which was quoted at $42.80 ton, sacked, 
Chicago. 

Millfeed prices at Kansas City con- 
tinue tightly fixed at ceiling levels with 
no indications of any easing off in the 
supply and demand situation. All offer- 
ings find eager acceptance and turnover 
of millfeed is the smallest of the sea- 


son. The rapidly expanded output of 
ground CCC wheat has only moderately 
relieved the tightness in Southwest feed- 
ing areas and anxiety is expressed over 
the possibility that offerings of CCC 
wheat for feed will soon run out. 

At Buffalo the market situation re- 
mains unchanged with mills unable to 
cope with the current urgent demand. 
About the same quantities are allocated 
to the regular trade as during the pre- 
vious week. Mixed feed manufacturers 
continue to use large amounts of ground 
wheat and wheat flakes as substitutes 
for bran and middlings. 


OIL SEED CAKES AND MEAIS 


The delivery situation on linseed meal 
at Minneapolis shows no improvement 
and continues exceedingly tight. Here 
and there crushers parcel out occasional 
truck lots to relieve the most serious 
cases of high protein shortages among 
feeders and mixers. No trade is re- 
ported at the Minneapolis market at all 
in corn feeds or soybean meal. The out- 
put of packing house products continues 
to be rationed to the various handlers 
and it is far short of taking care of cur- 
rent inquiry. 


GROUND GRAIN FEEDS 


The demand for ground grain feeds 
continues active. Offerings of ground 
wheat have tapered off as grinders report 
difficulty in securing additional allot- 
ments of feed wheat from the CCC. 
Ground oats, ground barley and ground 
rye are all steadily taken and these items 
are being produced at the full capacity 
of grinders. Ground rye is quotable at 
$37, ground oats at $48, ground barley at 
$42.50, and ground wheat at $41, all per 
ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis, in sacks, car lots. 
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NO TRADE AND NO FEED 
IN MILLFEED FUTURES 


There is no change in the millfeed fu- 
tures situation of the past few weeks at 
St. Louis and Kansas City. All mill- 
feed is still at the ceiling, bid, with no 
trade and, apparently, no feed. None is 
being offered for forward shipment ex- 
cept through cash transactions. Cash 
feed requirements are far beyond avail- 
able supplies. The futures are gradu- 
ally dying. 
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FDA PURCHASES DOWN; 
FLOUR BIDS THIS WEEK 


—~<p— 
Enriched Flour Purchases Will be Made 
on June 4 and 8—Recent 
Buying Limited 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The heavy buying 
of cereal grain products which has con- 
tinued for the past several months 
dropped off measurably during the past 
week-end when only three companies 
participated in the purchases announced 
by the FDA. 

Texas Star Flour Mills sold 2,800,000 
Ibs of hard wheat clears, packed 200 
Ibs net in new cloth bags equal to 30-in 
7-oz osnaburgs, f.o.b. Dallas, at 83.09 
ewt. Ada Milling Co. supplied 200,000 
Ibs of hard wheat patents, similarly 
packed, f.o.b. plant at Ada, Okla., at 
$2.88 cwt. 

The only other sale was 474,600 lbs 
of pearl barley cereal, packed 100 Ihs 
net in new 26-in 2.28 osnaburgs, f.o.b. 
Chicago, furnished by H. C. Knoke & 
Co. at $3.51 ewt. 

FDA sought to buy 17,900,000 lhs of 
No. 2 western barley on May 28, but no 
satisfactory price was quoted. 

Offers will be considered during the 
next week as follows: 

June 2—2,240,000 Ibs of degerminated 
yellow corn meal, packed 100-Ib net in 
equal or better than 40-in 2.05-yd osna- 
burgs or 40-in 2.50-yd sheeting, 1,344,- 
000 Ibs being destined for New York, 
Philadelphia or Baltimore, and 891,000 
Ibs for Gulf ports. 

June 4—60,000,000 lbs of enriched 
wheat flour, packed in 40-in 2.50-yd 
Sheeting; 40-in 2.05-yd osnaburgs or 36- 
in 2.28-yd osnaburgs, for delivery at 
Portland, Tacoma or Seattle for export. 
Also 60,000 lbs of No. 1 heavy white oats, 
and 940,000 lbs of No. 2 heavy white 
oats, packed in new or clean second-hand 
heavy commercial bags for delivery to 
Gulf ports. 

June 8—2,100,000 Ibs of enriched hard 
wheat flour will be purchased. 
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Europe’s food supply, excluding lus- 
sia, is estimated by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture to be 2 or 3% less than 
last year’s supply and 15% less than the 
pre-war average. 





FLOUR OUTPUT CONTINUES HIGH 


| iaceinaas production in May was slightly lower than in the preceding month, but 


was well above the corresponding period a year ago, figures compiled by THE 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER reveal. 


Mills reporting to THe NortTHWESTERN MILLER, ac- 


counting for 65% of the nation’s flour output, listed production in May at 11,334,564 
sacks (cwt), compared with 12,637,285 in April, and 10,535,843 in May, 1942. Two 
years ago the figure was 11,381,019 and three years ago 10,845,292 sacks (cwt). The 
decline in May as compared with the month preceding was shared by every section 


of the country, with the losses fairly uniform. Complete details of production by 


various sections are shown in the following table: 


TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 


(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. S.) 


May, 1943 
2,534,024 
4,210,549 
1,459,929 
2,046,483 
1,083,579 


Northwest 

Southwest 

Buffalo 

Central and Southeastern 
North Reite Coast 


Previous —_—_—_—__—__ May———__ 
month 1942 1941 19 
2,853,742 2,372,743 2,472 
,826,771 4,225,260 3,852 
,554,264 603 
2,142,419 7 
, 260,089 


1,503,850 
968,752 


1,762,920 
1,417,190 


2° 13 
ve 3 


1 


8 936 


1,602,906 ° 





Totals 11,334,564 


—_— 


12,637,285 10,535,843 11,381,019 10,845 


TOTAL MONTHLY PRODUCTION OF DURUM PRODUCTSt?t 


May, 1943 
750,963 


April, 1943 
793,866 
tNine mills. 


May, 1942 
523,110 


May, 1941 
453,997 
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WHEAT MARKET SHOWS 
LITTLE PRICE CHANGE 


Traders Mark Time Pending Wheat Loan 
Announcement—Flour Sales Con- 
tinue in Seasonal Slump 


The wheat market is quiet with prices 
holding within a narrow range as flour 
sales continue slow and traders await 
the announcement of the loan rate for 
1943 crops. 

Supplies of wheat owned by the CCC 
following the tak- 
ing over of loan 
wheat at the close 
of April are tenta- 
tively placed at 
around 360,000,000 
bus, of which 25 to 30,000,000 bus have 
probably been sold since May 1. The 
corporation held about 188,000,000 bus 
of wheat on April 30 and approximately 
172,000,000 bus were in positions where 
the corporatign would take title under 
loan provisions. Sales of feed wheat by 
the corporation have almost reached 
statutory limitations, according to of- 
ficials of that organization, but exact 
data as to remaining holdings are not 
available. Through May 15, 1943, the 
CCC had completed 533,710 loans on 
406,213,333 bus of ‘1942 wheat in the 
amount of $459,014,060.70. 

Winter wheat shows some improve- 
ment in eastern Ohio Valley but progress 
is only fair in central and western parts. 
Considerable damage resulted from the 
floods and where not flooded or washed 
out, prospects ranged from poor to good. 
Wheat is generally heading in Kansas 
but growth has been retarded by excess 
moisture in eastern portions and dryness 
in the western third of the state. Crop 
progress is good in Nebraska with some 
headed in southern parts. Much of the 
Oklahoma crop is heading but prospects 
are only fairly good. Improved condi- 
tions are reported in most of Texas with 
the crop ripening rapidly and harvesting 
starting in the central section. 
wheat seeding is nearing completion 
throughout the belt. Cool weather caused 
a vigorous root system and heavy stool- 
ing in North Dakota. 

Wheat crop prospects in Europe con- 
tinued generally favorable except in 
southeastern countries. Hot, drouthy 
weather caused continued deterioration 
of crops in the Balkan countries and 
crop failures are feared. Corn acreage 
in these areas is below expectation. 


Spring 
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WORLD FOOD NEEDS WILL 
BE DISCUSSED AT FORUM 


New Yorx, N. Y.—A Food Forum, to 
discuss meeting the food needs of the 
world, will be held in New York June 
15-16 under the sponsorship of the Dairy- 
men’s League Co-operative Association. 
The forum will be held at the Hotel 
New Yorker. 





“The purpose of the forum,” said 
Fred H. Sexauer, president of the asso- 
ciation, “is to acquaint the public with 
the magnitude and importance of the food 
problem, which is steadily becoming more 
acute, and which may become dangerous 
unless there is a full understanding of 
What we face by all groups of society. 
The purpose of the Dairymen’s League 
ip. sponsoring this forum is to provide 
4 discussion of all phases of the prob- 
lem so that the facts may become public, 
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and without any intention of taking spe- 
cific action.” 

Among the speakers who have accepted 
invitations to speak at the sessions are: 
E. A. O’Neal, president, American Farm 
Bureau Federation; J. A. McConnell, 
general manager, Grange League Federa- 
tion; Paul S. Willis, president, Associ- 
ated Grocery Manufacturers of America; 
Miles Horst, Pennsylvania Secretary of 
Agriculture; Roger B. Corbett, director, 
University of Maryland Agricultural 
Station; H. E. Babcock, 
chairman, New York State Food Com- 
mission, and Miss Sarah G. Blanding, 
dean of the College of Economics, Cornell 
University. 


Experiment 
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BURLAP RELEASED FOR 
AGRICULTURAL BAGS 


Number Issued Not Known, More Ex- 
pected Soon—Flood Sandbag De- 
mands Tighten Situation 





New York, N. Y.—Burlap from stock- 
piles of the Defense Supplies Corp. is 
being released for the manufacture of 
agricultural bags. The War Production 
Board’s allocation of fabrics has been 
going to the trade which turns it over 
to the DSC and both light and heavy- 
weight constructions have been covered. 
The number issued is not known, but 
it is believed to be fair, with expecta- 
tions of more in the near future. 

First cargoes should soon be arriving on 
the purchase of 150,000,000 yards of bur- 
lap which the Board of Economic War- 
fare and other agencies purchased in In- 
dia, and the trade hopes some will be 
available for agricultural purposes. Cal- 
cutta markets have been greatly stimulat- 
ed recently, it is believed because of a 
direct United States government pur- 
chase. Prices in the primary market 
have been far above the ceilings here, but 
it is known that if the government con- 
siders it necessary, it can purchase above 
them as a matter of military necessity, 
a fact which is counted on in the Indian 
market. Rumors there also indicated an 
expectation that ceilings here would be 
raised, and prices have advanced to a 
$16 a bale premium over what the trade 
here is permitted to pay. This has 
meant a continued shutout of business. 

Cotton bags also have been difficult 
to obtain and have been available only 
in small amounts. Manufacturers are 
anxious to make forward purchases, but 
mills are afraid to book very far ahead 
and limited amounts of fabric are all 
that is turning over. 

Flood conditions have brought a strong 
call for heavy bags in either new or 
second-hand types for sandbagging 
levees, in addition to the seasonal agricul- 
tural demand, creating an additionally 
tight situation. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 18.22 as compared with 
14.79 a year ago. 
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MIDWEST CHEMISTS’ COMMITTEES 
Cuicaco, I1t.—F. D. Machon, Durkee 
Famous Foods, chairman of the Midwest 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SAOKS (CWT) 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8.) 





















































Previous May 30, May 31, June 1, 
.May 29,1943 week 1942 1941 1940 
Northwest *643,693 5,943,315 546,882 496,047 490,778 
Southwest 1,030,016 968,996 970,629 931,022 796,981 
CEE Si 2b. i 04-6660 00a hne8 86% 369,058 389,555 367,596 342,420 392,427 
ee ee Gin sss aweckunye *491,139 513,322 341,887 356,306 325,007 
i. ee GND oi acsc ee enens 251,802 265,093 243,350 280,952 215,194 
GD ) + snbdnedsoe'seees ave 2,785,708 2,731,281 2,470,344 2,406,747 2,220,387 
*Partly estimated. 
Crop-year production 
Percentage of activity-—___—__ ¢ July 1 to 
May 29 Previous May 30, May 31, June 1 May 29, May 30, 
1943 week 1942 1941 1940 1943 1942 
oo 61 56 50 45 44 32,492,547 29,242,497 
| ee 73 63 70 67 59 53,046,686 47,777,851 
Buffalo ae 8 60 63 52 69 20,228,426 18,467,557 
Central and S. E. 62 62 52 56 46 21,079,149 17,649,836 
N. Pacific Coast.. 77 81 61 70 51 12,496,436 11,466,022 
Totals wevsccs 68 65 60 58 54 139,343,244 124,603,763 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
56 Representative Mills Re mney Sate mills in Minnesota, in- 
ws cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
cane aie oo South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
May 83-80 ciccvcs 814,380 648,459 80 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Previous week ....814,380 623,915 78 capacity output tivity 
Wear OMG. occ0ce~s 814,380 569,027 70 May 23-29 ..... 738,822 398,374 54 
Two years ago $14,380 513,514 63 Previous week... 738,822 357,326 48 
Five-year AVerage .......eeeeeeeees 63 Year ago ...... 738,822 346,940 47 
Ten-year AVETABE ....ccecescveeees 60 Two years ago.. 763,518 318,645 42 
PUVO-FORF BVOTATO oc ccccccccccccee 41 
— , ZOMsFORF AVOTHMS cc ccccccvsssecere 40 
May 23-29 ....... 213,933 6 da eee aaa es ; = Nee 
ee Mian RE 191.589 54 J te ion for current week was partly 
io SS) Serer i 241,053 68 ‘ Minneapolis 
Two years ago 261,693 74 
Biv@-yoOr QVGTARE 22. .cccccecsccccs 65 besten oa ~~, - 
Gieeeseeune exe 6 capaci outpu v 
TON-YEAr AVETATE ....cccccecsseees i4 May 23-29 tr yd 246,419 7 
Wichita Previous week .. 319,284 236,989 74 
May 233-88 2.600% 111,132 93,864 84 WORF GER cicknes 3 388 199,942 57 
Previous week 110,132 79,662 72 Two years ago 351,036 177,402 61 
Year ago ........ 110,132 73,523 66 PEVOS*¥ORF QVOTABS oc cccceccvessece 50 
Two years ago 110,132 70,680 64 TON-YOAr BVETAGS ..cecseccscsceces 47 
Salina CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
May 23-29 .....-- 109,956 73,760 67 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Previous week 109,956 63,830 58 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
Year ago ...-..-. 109,956 87,026 79 ~~ ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Two years ago 109,956 $5,135 77 Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
PACIFIC COAST capacity output tivity 
av 92.9 *7 5.5 4 49 a2¢ .9 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: ls yg OO a eager Mets a3 
Seattle and Tacoma District Year ago ....... 341,887 52 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- Two years ago 356,306 56 
capacity output tivity FEVG+YOGEr AVOTARES ccc ccccccsssccece 51 
May 23-29 ..... 185,808 121,806 66 TOUR=ORE BVOTEES §4.66.5.6620 500000888 52 
Previous week.. 5 143,278 77 Current week partly estimated. 
TOR GHO scees 124,819 49 *fnclading ill t revi be he i 
Two years ago. 165,994 65 neluding milis no previously re port ng. 
Five-year A@VeCrage ....ccccsccsseee 54 BUFFALO 
Ten-vear rerage ro 
Ten-year Average ....cceccescesecs 52 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Portland District capacity output _ tivity 
May 23-29 129,996 91 May 23-29 ...... 7 j 369,058 63 
Previous week 121,815 82 Previous week 389,555 60 
Year ago 3, 118,531 82 TOO GMO 600464 577,416 367,596 63 
Two years ago 146,608 114,958 79 Two years ago 568,008 342,420 52 
VPiVO-FEOF GVOTARS 2 cccccsccocsecces 75 PIVOG-FVOGS GBVOTABE oc vcvecvcesvcer 64 
TOR-FORT GVOTERO 2c ccccctcivevese 63 POR<PORF BVOTERS ccc vicceccvesoens 67 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
Gity and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


° -—Southwest——, -——Northwest——, -—Buffalo—, -—Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year 


production to date 
May 23-29 ..... 24,903 1,284,394 13,152 
Prev. week . 23,489 11,904 
Two weeks ago 24,903 11,523 
 , MRE 23,224 1,149,061 10,450 
BEER cv erecseede 22,081 1,093,477 9,595 
BOGO wcccccecece 18,936 1,068,004 9,455 
BOBO cccvesscnce 19,823 1,052,685 8,653 
Five-yr. average 21,793 1,129,524 10,261 


Weekly Crop year 
production to date production to date production to date 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 





650,898 7,061 384,327 45,116 2,319,619 
7,453 42,846 
5,890 42,326 
577,489 7,033 354,707 40,707 2,081,257 
522,524 6,551 352,097 38,227 1,968,098 
540,513 7,508 339,555 35,899 1,948,072 
546,691 6,819 361,667 35,295 1,961,043 
567,623 6,994 358,471 39,048 2,055,618 





Section of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, has appointed the fol- 
lowing standing committees: 

Program—F. C. Buzzelle, General 
Mills, Inc; C. L. Brooke, National Grain 
Yeast Corp; E. G. Rupp, Quaker Oats 
Co. 

Membership—W. L. Heald, W. E. 
Long Co; Pauline Goldman, Stein Hall 
Mfg. Co; Paul Holton, Army Sub- 
sistence Research Laboratory; P. R 
Witt, Jr., Northwestern Malt & Grain 
Co. 


» 


Auditing—L. E. Jackson, Victor Chem- 
ical Works; P. E. Minton, 
Molasses Co; J. J. Handler, Chapman 
& Smith Co. 

Publicity—V. E. Marx, American Dry 
Milk Institute; R. E. Hill, Bakers Help- 
er; H. Ricklefs, Bakers Weekly; Hugo 
Roos, Modern Miller; Elsie Singruen, 
Modern Brewery Age; E. S. Stateler; 
Food Industries; S. O. Werner, THe 
NorTHWESTERN MILLER. 

Reception—E. C. Rasmussen, Standard 
Brands, Inc. 


American 
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Floods Cause Widespread Crop Loss 








Recent floods have taken a heavy toll of crops with much land in the over-run 
area still under water. Lowland crops have been practically ruined. 

The principal areas affected include much of Indiana and Illinois, northwestern 
Kentucky, Missouri, northern Arkansas and the eastern portions of Kansas and Okla- 
homa, according to the U. S, Weather Bureau. 

“In Illinois alone more than 1,000,000 acres of farm land have been flooded which 
has ruined some 300,000 acres of wheat, oats and corn,” the report said. 

In the northeast, as far south as Pennsylvania, temperatures have been favorable 
but too much rain has interrupted field work, while rain in the western Ohio, central 
Mississippi and lower Missouri valleys and in the southeastern great plains keeps 
field work nearly at a standstill. 

In the southeast, showers of the past week were helpful and crops are showing 
improvement, while in the northern states, from the lake region westward to the 
coast, conditions are more favorable, especially in the Pacific Northwest. 

E. H. Miller, private crop observer, on June 1, estimated the production of all 
wheat at 823,000,000 bus, spring wheat at 232,000,000, winter wheat at 591,000,000, 
oats at 1,227,000,000 and rye at 45,000,000 bus. 


¥Y¥vy¥ 


MINNEAPOLIS, MiINN.—With the possible exception of central South Dakota, the 
outlook for growing wheat in the Northwest continues flattering. In portions of South 
Dakota, however, rain is badly needed. Elsewhere in the Northwest, scattered show- 
ers fell daily last week. The outlook in North Dakota and Montana is said to be un- 
usually good. Winter wheat is beginning to head out and spring wheat presents 
a uniformly good stand. Farmers are planting every available acre, so that the com- 
bined acreage of all grains in the Northwest should be larger than a year ago. The 
Occident Elevator Co. reports that “the subsoil moisture in North Dakota is well up 
to last year and there is plenty of top soil moisture. In eastern and northeastern 
Montana it is considerably drier along the main line of the Great Northern and south 
down to the Northern Pacific territory. 

Taking the territory as a whole the crops look fine and the outlook is about as 
near perfect as could be expected, the report states. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 

Fort WortH, Texas.—Rather general rains, though not very heavy anywhere, 
will hold back harvest a little. The moisture will improve the yield of the wheat 
east of the “caprock” and in northern Texas, but in the greater part of the Panhandle, 
where the moisture amounted to little, the crop is reported going backward. 

¥ ov ¥ 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Santa Fe’s monthly crop review of June 1 estimated the 
Kansas wheat crop at 145,000,000 bus, compared with 206,661,000 bus in 1942. The 
report states that southwestern Kansas still is quite dry, and as a result the yield 
from that area will be light. 

vv ¥ 


ToLtevo, OHn10.—Very heavy rains on May 30 and 31 darkened the outlook and 
will still further delay the farmers getting into the fields. Rainfall in the Middle West 
is reported to have been the heaviest this spring in the last seven years with season 
about a month late. April showers came mostly in May. Not over 25% of corn has 
been planted in Ohio. Wheat has been making good progress where it wasn’t drowned 
out and flooded. 

vv ¥ 


OxKLaHoMa City, OkLa.—Adverse weather conditions are reflected in condition 
of wheat which is in only fair shape in the western portion of the state. Pan- 
handle wheat, on the contrary, has shown improvement since the rains. Oats and bar- 
ley are reported poor to fair. While floods were most disastrous in the eastern counties, 
serious damage was done to corn and grain sorghums in some western counties where 
early replanting will be imperative. Intermittent showers to heavy rains have fallen 
almost daily for the past three weeks and an estimated 750,000 acres of good farm 
lands were practically ruined for cultivation. 

¥ ¥ ¥ 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—A part from a few relatively small areas in central and northern 
Alberta where considerable seeding remains to be done, western Canada’s 1943 grain 
crops are now in the ground and early sown wheat is up more than two inches. 
Cold weather with as much as 10 degrees of frost revisited the prairie provinces 
last week. There was no indication of damage but germination and growth received 
a set back. Light showers to heavy rains were experienced in most areas, including 
the districts that had been complaining of dryness. Prior to the rains, soil-drifting 
had occurred in parts of southern Alberta and southwestern Saskatchewan. Heavy 
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rains soaked Manitoba, Saskatchewan and northern parts of Alberta on May 31 and 
June 1. 
vv ¥ 
Toronto, ONT.—Canada’s winter wheat crop, which is all grown in this province, 
is reported by the Ontario department of agriculture to be patchy, with about 15% 
of the seeded area winter killed. The prospects for the crop are considerably below 
normal and preparations have been made to reseed many fields. The acreage re. 
maining for harvest is 601,000 compared with 757,000 acres last year. Work on the 
land in Ontario has been delayed by wet, cold, backward weather and the season is 
already two to three weeks later than normal. 
vv ¥ 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Temperatures averaged slightly below normal, and rainfall 
has been heavy. Winter wheat is making fairly good progress, and is jointing through 
the central part of the state. In some bottom ground much of the crop is under 
water. Corn planting and soybean seeding is reported on high, light soils in the 
southern part of the state. Rye and oats are making fair to good progress. Many 


fields are still under water or waterlogged. Field work is almost at a standstill. 


v 


¥ 


PortLAND, Ore.—Crop conditions are fair to good. Warmer weather has stimu- 
lated growth, although up to this time both winter and spring wheat have been re. 
tarded by cool weather, The last couple of weeks, however, conditions have sharply 


improved, 











Fort WortH, Texas.—The first new wheat of the 1943 
crop was combined near Crowell, Foard County, Texas, 
May 29. The first crop was early Blackhull wheat, yielding 
18.3 bus per acre, testing 60 Ibs, moisture 16.9%, but with 
the protein not determined. This variety of wheat in that 
general locality is usually the first wheat cut and generally 
paces the field by about 10 days. 




















CUT IN AUSTRALIAN 
WHEAT AREA LIKELY 


<— 
Acreage Shows Steady Reduction During 
the War—Sowings Not Completed— 
Many Factors Influence Cut 


Present indications are that Aus- 
tralia’s 1943-44 wheat acreage, now be- 
ing sown, will be somewhat lower than 
that of 1942-43, the Department of Agri- 
culture’s Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations reports. 

Wheat acreage in Australia has shown 
a steady reduction during the war. In 
1942-43 the sown area was from 15 to 
20% below the 12,064,000 acres seeded in 
1941-42, compared with 12,654,000 acres 
in 1940-41 and 13,128,000 acres for the 
five-year period ended with 1939-40. 

It is too early to estimate the 1943-44 
crop, the department said, as sowings are 
not completed and yields will be influ- 
enced by weather conditions until No- 
vember-December, when harvesting will 
be general. 

Among factors accounting for reduc- 
tion in the country’s wheat acreage in 
recent years are: Heavy supplies as a re- 
sult of reduced export outlets, govern- 
mental encouragement of a reduction in 
sowings in marginal wheat areas, rigid 
restrictions on the use of superphos- 
phates for other than priority crops, a 
campaign to produce other crops, a labor 
shortage, difficulty in securing replace- 
ment parts for farm machinery, and 
wheat storage problems. 

Also contributing to the anticipated 
reduction is the expectation that many 
of the larger growers will reduce pro- 
duction to about 3,000 bus, the maximum 
for each grower on which the govern- 
ment’s guarantee of 4s (about 65c) bu 
applies in the 1942-43 season. For wheat 
grown in excess of that quota, the guar- 
antee is only 2s (32c) bu on bagged 
wheat and Is 10d (29c) bu on bulk wheat 
delivered to the wheat pool. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MNF SUMMARIZES FLOUR 
AND FEED BAG SITUATION 


The Millers National Federation con- 
tinues to receive many inquiries from 
millers on various phases of the question 
of future supplies of flour and feed bags, 
and to answer these inquiries and bring 
the picture up to date, the federation has 
prepared the following summary: 

“Stocks of unused bags all along the 
line are rather low, and that is also true 


of most kinds of used bags. The num- 
ber of bags required this year will be 
materially higher than it was a year 
ago, partly because of increased vol- 
ume of flour, etc., being produced, part- 
ly because a larger number is required 
by the armed forces, and partly because 
lend-lease and other outlets are taking 
many more. On the other hand, the 
government stockpile of burlaps is to 
be released, and it is supposed that per- 
haps as many burlaps may be available 
very shortly as were used in the industry 
last year. 

“While the situation has not yet be- 
come acute, it is clear that larger sup- 
plies of sheeting materials suitable for 
flour and feed bags will have to be pro- 
duced by the cotton industry. In fact, 
these supplies may have to be much 
larger, in view of the tremendous amount 
of sheeting being used by the govern- 
ment for military as well as for non- 
military purposes. Fortunately, flour 
and feed mills stand at the top of the 
list of those entitled to obtain bag ma- 
terials, and the Department of Agri- 
culture is making it its business to 
watch the situation closely and is pre- 
pared to intervene if bags for agricul- 
tural purposes become difficult to ob- 
tain. 

“All of this suggests that millers should 
watch their own stocks of bags care- 
fully, should utilize every kind of ma- 
terial that is available for bags even 
though it may not always be exactly what 
they would like, and should keep us 
informed fully if they encounter real 
difficulty in obtaining a sufficient supply 
of containers. We feel that the mills 
will get enough bags but there probably 
will be times when stocks will be a good 
bit lower than usual.” 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


UNITED STATES, CANADA 
MEET FOR GRAIN PARLEY 


Wasuinotox, D. C.—A meeting will 
be held in Buffalo on June 4 by Com- 
modity Credit Corp. officials, feed firm 
representatives and transportation repre- 
sentatives to discuss methods for moving 
into the United States the 50,000 to 
60,000 bus of Canadian feed grains 
which this country plans to buy in Can- 
ada this year. This meeting is the first 
formal one with the Dominion on the 
transportation problem. It may deter- 
mine the amount of wheat and other 
grain that can be imported from Can- 
ada by defining how much the transpor- 
tation facilities can move. 
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Feed Manufacturers Face Supply Knot 


SERIOUSNESS OF SITUATION 
STRESSED AT WAR CONFERENCE 


Cuicaco, ILt.—A picture of the feed 
—and the food—situation in the United 
States that would be disconcerting, to 
say the least, if it were not for the 
courage and realism with which the 
problem was stated and possible reme- 
dies discussed, was presented at the war- 
time conference and thirty-fifth annual 
convention of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Association in Chicago, May 
27-28. 

Attended by more than 600 feed manu- 
facturers from all parts of the cuuntry, 
together with some two dozen of the 
leading nutritionists from state colleges 
and experiment stations, the conference 
was marked*by an atmosphere that re- 
flected the seriousness of the situation 
faced. A text for the proceedings could 
be found in a statement made by J. A. 
McConnell, chairman of the feed indus- 
try council: 

“The storm is upon us; there is no 
way to avoid it. We can minimize the 
damage by dealing with the problem in- 
telligently. We cannot be expected to 
solve the problem completely.” 

No tendency toward defeatism could 
be noted, however, and the conference 
actually was inspiring in demonstrating 
a growing cohesion and unity of thought 
and action on the part of the feed manu- 
facturing industry, the college and ex- 
periment station men, and the repre- 
sentatives of federal agencies upon whom 
a great deal will depend if shortages are 
to be alleviated. There is no plan in 
sight that will miraculously give to every- 
one all the feed he wants, but if there 
is general recognition of what the situa- 
tion is and general co-operation in do- 
ing the things that will have to be done 
to avert disaster, the United States can 
produce a volume of food that will en- 
able the successful prosecution of the 
war for the United States and a do- 
mestic standard of living considerably 
above that of any other war-torn nation. 

Mr. McConnell, in reviewing the feed 
and food situation and the work of the 
feed industry council, stated five points 
of a national food policy which he said 
had been factors in creating protein feed 
shortages: 


1 The maintenance of a peacetime diet 
at no cost to the consumer. 


9 Actually raising the standard of liv- 
ing of the so-called “lower third.” 


3 The furnishing of great quantities 
of meat, milk, eggs and fat to the 
armed forces and civilians of our allies. 


4 The use of food to hold neutral 
countries out of the axis line. 


5 Food to rehabilitate the axis cap- 
tive territory when recaptured by 
the allied nations. 


“Few people, even within government, 
know the extent to which this country 
has committed itself in supplying food 
to the peoples of other nations,’ Mr. 
McConnell said. “Certainly, the general 
public does not know.” 

“No one quarrels with the desirability 
of those goals. We can question the 


necessity of some of them during total 
war; likewise the methods employed to 
achieve a degree of success in those 
that are practical.” 

Mr. McConnell said that the main 
trouble with the goals is that they were 
conceived and planned by policy makers 
who had little fundamental knowledge of 
food production on a quantity basis. 
The weather gives indication of displac- 
ing Uncle Sam’s planners as _ trouble- 
makers from now on, he said, but at the 
door of the latter can be laid the re- 
sponsibility for two major errors. 

The first of these, Mr. McConnell said, 
was in attempting to retain too high a 
proportion of meat in the allied nations’ 
rations and, conversely, not enough ce- 
reals. 

The second fallacy of the program was 
in promising the city consumer a low 
cost, high quality, peacetime diet during 
a period of total war. 

“We are trying to fulfill this promise 
under the worthy cloak of fighting wild 
inflation,’ Mr, McConnell said. “The city 
press, prompted by government propa- 
ganda, has achieved a state of hysteria 
on the subject of inflation. Some day, 
those well fed writers ought to take time 
to look over the government goals for 
food and then compare these demands 
with possible supplies. 

“As a result of these goals, even be- 
fore we were actually in war, our govern- 
ment adopted a national policy, and put 
into effect, price relationships which 
would expand our livestock population 
to a point where they thought they could 
make good on their promises. To make 
the matter still worse, we had one 
‘miracle’ crop in 1942, which seemed to 
indicate that this country had the abil- 
ity to sustain a much larger livestock 
population than is usually the case. 

“It is now generally known to be true 
that the expansion in heavy grain con- 
suming animal units has far outrun the 
cupacity to produce the feed for them.” 

“There are many persons who failed, 
and even yet have failed to realize how 
great our shortage of feeds is and are 
inclined to look upon the feed industry 
council and its program as a clever pub- 
lic relations job for the feed manu- 
facturers. As time goes on, even the 
skeptics will come to realize that the 
council was trying to cope with forces 
not of its own making, forces which can 
only be dealt with by the honest, joint 
efforts of the whole industry.” 

Mr. McConnell said that he believed 
that 90% of the feed industry by volume 
is at or below the protein levels worked 
out by the USDA and the council. 

He complimented J. B. Hutson, of 
the WFA, and Dr. D. A. FitzGerald, of 
the same agency, on their grasp of the 
situation and their endeavor to deal 
with problems arising “out of a price 
policy not of their making which, from 
day to day, instead of relieving the short- 
age, has actually increased it.” 

He said that while the council and 
one arm of the government are attempt- 
ing to conserve feed, another arm of the 
government, through prices, is doing ev- 


erything possible to encourage the dis- 
appearance of grain and proteins and 
further increase the number of animal 
units. 

“When this unworkable livestock pol- 
icy will be changed, I have no way of 
knowing, except that it will be changed,” 
he said. “Lack of feed supplies will 
bring about the adjustment, probably in 
a rather disorderly way. If we are to 
take the experiences of the drouth years 
as an example, this liquidation will be 
in the following order: hogs, chickens, 
beef cattle, dairy calves, and heifers and 
dairy cows. Liquidation would be heav- 
iest in the western corn belt states and 
least in the dairy areas. Administrative 
action may and probably will change this 





J. A. McConnell 
... the storm is upon us... 


order. It will be difficult, however, for 
the administration to devise a policy that 
will do three things at the same time: 
(1) meet the test of ‘equality of sacrifice,’ 
(2) be in the nation’s interest, and (3) 
also be politically expedient.” 

Mr. McConnell expressed the belief 
that the shortage of feed ahead will most 
certainly call for some form of alloca- 
tion. “‘As much as I hate to admit it,” 
he said, “I think this country has gotten 
itself into such a mess that some form 
of committee allocations will have to be 
made, not only on proteins, but on feed 
grains.” 

The coyncil chairman recommended to 
the administration that “having tried 
everything under God’s heaven and failed, 
they now bring out the old price mech- 
anism and dust it off, oil it up and 
start it to work again. It might sur- 
prise them. I am sure, at least, that it 
would start the movement of corn.” 


Feed Shortage 
Statistics Given 


Frank Boling, vice chairman of the 
feed industry council, who has been 
spending most of his time in charge of 
the Washington office of that organiza- 
tion, told the conference that the 2,000,- 
000-ton feed shortage estimated last Jan- 
uary has proved even greater because 
many products failed to move through 
normal trade channels. Even the larg- 
est corn crop in history has turned out 


to be deficient to fill demands. He em- 
phasized the greatly expanded require- 
ments for all feeds, with egg production 
in April 12% over a year ago and 36% 
over the 10-year average, chick pro- 
duction up 38% from average, and hogs 
and other livestock also at unprecedented 
high levels. Demand for feed, he pointed 
out, is shown in tonnage tax reports 
from states where they are available, 
which indicate a volume 75% and more 
above the previous year. 

Livestock and poultry population is 
continuing to increase, he said, while 
feed reserves melt away. The danger- 
ous aspects of the situation have been 
recognized by Food Administrator Da- 
vis and others in the government, but 
this recognition has come later than it 
should have. Currently, however, Mr. 
Boling said that the feed industry was 
receiving help and co-operation from 
several government agencies in trying to 
do something about the situation, and 
supplies of some of the scarce materials 
will be augmented, it is expected. 

As did Mr. McConnell and _ several 
others speakers, Mr. Boling placed em- 
phasis on the late planting season and 
the weather as major threats to feed 
supplies. There will be 10% less grain 
this year than last even with normal 
weather, he said, and the weather so 
far has been far from normal. 

The feed industry is demonstrating its 
sense of responsibility by showing the 
best co-operation in its history, he said, 
and it should be proud of the fact that 
despite the difficulties it has had it has 
supplied sufficient feed to result in sub- 
stantial production increases per ani- 
mal and poultry unit. 

Mr. Boling suggested that feed men 
should urge farmers to raise as much 
feed as possible, to conserve the scarce 
feeds for essential uses, to level off their 
feeding operations, and to make certain 
before further increasing herds and 
flocks that enough feed is in sight to feed 
them out. 

J. B. De Haven, chairman of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, in opening the convention, paid 
tribute not only to the work of the feed 
industry council, but to the association’s 
traffic, dog feed and nutrition commit- 
tees. For the first time, he said, Wash- 
ington has been given an understanding 
of what the feed industry is, its national 
economic importance and what it has 
accomplished. 

Mr. De Haven announced that the as- 
sociation’s present membership of 468 
is an all-time high. Ninety-eight mem- 
bers have been added since a year ago. 

New officers were elected as follows: 
chairman of board, A. F. Hopkins, 
Charles M. Cox Co., Boston; vice chair- 
man, L. R. Hawley, Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago; president, R, M. Field, Chicago; 
treasurer, W. R. Anderson, Flour & Feed, 
Milwaukee. The executive committee is 
composed of Mr. Hopkins and Mr. Haw- 
ley, and J. B. De Haven, Allied Mills, 
Inc., Chicago; Oscar M. Straube, Nu- 
trena Mills, Inc., Kansas City; Lloyd S. 
Riford, Beacon Milling Co., Cayuga, 
N. Y; H. L. McGeorge, Royal Stafolife 
Mills, Memphis; A. F. Seay, Ralston- 
Purina Co., St. Louis. National council- 
lor is C. S. Woolman, Hales & Hunter 
Co., Chicago. 
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Cuicaco, I11.—What the term “baking 
quality” means was explained by Ralph 
W. Mitchell, chief chemist, Purity Bak- 
eries Corp., at a recent meeting of the 
Mid-West section of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists in Chicago. 

Baking quality is not inherent in the 
The term means dif- 
ferent things to different people. Baking 
quality in flour is that property which 


product, he said. 
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Baking Quality Explained to 
Gathering by Bakery Chemist 


will cause the flour to produce the kind 
of bread the customer will buy from the 
Good bread is the kind mother 
used to make, excellent bread is the kind 


grocer. 


the Army bakes, but the kind of bread 
that people buy is soft bread in a large 
loaf. 
are the characteristics most desired by 


Soft, silky, fine grained, and white 


consumers, 


A large proportion of the flavor of 


bread comes from the character of the 
crust, and flavor comes almost last in 
effectiveness in bread selling, Mr. Mitch- 
ell declared. In a large bakery on a 
fixed time basis, the limitations of mix- 
ing and the schedule of operation fur- 
ther control the type of flour needed. 
In practice samples of general run of 
flour are segregated into groups based 
first on the baking test, next on the mix- 
ing time range, then on the inside char- 
acteristics, and finally on treatment with 
supplements. In this manner eligible 
samples to fit a particular type bread 
and shop schedule are readily classified. 





it BE: TS help you 


LAY Ut CORMERSTONE 


WINTHROP’S BRAND OF BREAD-ENRICHMENT TABLETS 


of our war-time foundation diet’! 





More Nutritious bread will be the 
cornerstone of our war-time diet—and to 
help you produce such bread, we offer 
“B-E-T-S”. 

Used as recommended, these conven- 
ient tablets assure fulfillment of the 
enrichment statements: on your label— 
uniformly enrich pan and hearth-baked 
white bread with correct potencies of 
vitamin B,, niacin and iron. 

As soon as required, ““B-E-T-S” also 
will provide riboflavin—still keeping en- 
richment easy, accurate and economical! 

Easy to Use—Just drop “B-E-T-S” 
into water and add to sponge or dough. 
No weighing, no waste, no change of for- 
mula or procedure. “B-E-T-S” permit 
you to use the proper amount of leaven- 
ing-agent needed to produce the best loaf 
—always enable you to enrich your 


"B-E-T-$" ARE STOCKED AT NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS AND ATLANTA FOR PROMPT DELIVERY. 


hearth-bread, salt-rising bread and hard 
rolls adequately, at minimum cost. 


Accurate—because ‘“B-E-T-S”’ are care- 
fully standardized by tablet-production 
experts to contain all currently-required 
enrichment nutrients in uniform potencies. 


Economical, too. ““B-E-T-S” retain po- 
tency well over a year in normal storage 
—assure minimum enrichment losses in 
baking—are scored to break easily into 
quarter-sections for use in small doughs, 
parts of doughs, or with flour having high 
vitamin B,; content. 

Ask our TrcHNicAL SALEs SERVICE 
which of the three types of ““B-E-T-S” 
offers greatest advantages for your use. 
For latest low prices and free copy of the 
booklet, “Quick Facts about Enriched 
Bread’’, write today. 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO— 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





HOW “’B-E-T-S’’ HELP YOU 
PRODUCE MORE NUTRITIOUS BREAD: 


1. When used with patent flour as recom- 
mended, “B-E-T-S” uniformly and de- 
pendably enrich your baked loaf with all 
required enrichment nutrients at poten- 
cies safely above the required levels stated 
on your labels. 


2. ““B-E-T-S” are uniformiy potent, stable 
—assure minimum enrichment losses in 
baking—retain potency well over a year 
when stored under normal conditions. 


3. No weighing, no waste! Just drop 
“B-E-T-S” into water and add to sponge or 
dough. 


4. The flexible “‘B-E-T-S’”’ method allows 
you to use the proper amount of leavening- 
agent in your bread to produce the best loaf. 


5. “*B-E-T-S’’ enable you to enrich your 
hearth-bread, salt-rising bread and hard 
rolls adequately at minimum cost. 


6. Extra accuracy and economy !“‘B-E-T-S”” 
are scored to break easily into quarter- 
sections for use in small doughs, parts of 
doughs or with flour having high vitamin 
B, content. 


7. Three types of “‘B-E-T-S’’ meet bakers’ 
widely varying needs for safe enrichment 
to required levels at minimum cost: Blue 
Label ‘“‘B-E-T-S”’ for use with long patent 
flour (.42 to .45 % ash), Red Label “‘B-E-T-S”” 
with short patent flour (.40% or less ash) 
and for maximum enrichment, 
Label “B-E-T-S”’. 
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For cake baking the flour is first 
slicked for color, granulation, and physi- 
cal characteristics and then test baked 
in a manner designed to show the fac- 
tors needed in the wholesale cake shop. 
Also the pH is important in cake flour 
section, as well 
wheat used. 


as the source of the 


Mr. Mitchell made these observations, 
too: 

Baking quality extends even to the fat 
used for greasing pans. It is common 
practice to mix flour and fat to grease 
pans and the baking quality of that 
flour affects the properties for that pur- 
pose. Some fats containing mineral oil 
smoke too readily. 

A range of 3 pH is significant in 
baking powder cakes. A very excellent 
product such as baking powder may be 
poor for the purpose desired if it does 
not fit the conditions. In the case of 
lard, the best grade may not produce the 
desired flavor in the finished bread 

Similarly the flavor of the raw prod- 
uct, such as honey, may not be as cesir- 
able in bread as on it. The same applies 
The flavor of 
the raw material is not always imparted 
to the product in which it is baked, 
Women find a color appeal in jellies and 
in cinnamon. The best grade is not al- 
ways the most acceptable to the home- 
maker. 


to flavoring materials. 


Granulation of sugar is important, de- 
pending on the purpose for which it is 
intended. 

The baking quality of water is more 
variable than that of yeast. Yeast bak- 
ing quality is very uniform. Baking 
characteristics of ingredients are <eter- 
mined in the laboratory on a_ small 
scale for use in the shop to avoid spoil- 
age on a large scale in the bakery. 
Baking quality in ingredients must pro- 
vide satisfaction to Her Majesty the 
Homemaker to induce her to come back 
for more bakery products. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PECTIN INDUSTRY EXPECTS 
ADEQUATE 1943 PRODUCTION 
Wasutnoron, D. C.—The pectin in- 
dustry expects 1943 production to be 
adequate for civilian as well as military 
and lend-lease requirements, says the 
War Food The situa- 
tion was discussed at a recent mecting 
of the Pectin Industry Food Advisory 
Committee. 


Administration. 


It was pointed out that the production 
of pectin this year will be the equiv:lent 
of approximately 6,000,000 Ibs of the 
powdered product—nearly twice the nor- 
mal output. Government requirements 
will be a_ little less half that 


amount. 


than 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PAN ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The WPB has 
announced the formation of the 
mercial baking pan manufacturers in- 
dustry advisory committee. Government 
presiding Anthony Bisg wd. 
are: E. P. Alte- 
meier, National Enameling & Stam) ing 
Co., Milwaukee; Jerome H. Debs, (hi- 
cago Metallic Mfg. Co., Chicago; H. E. 
Lockwood, The Lockwood Mfg. Co., (in- 
cinnati; C. McAleer (Miss), E. J. Me- 
Aleer & Co., Inc., Philadelphia; S. H. 
Samuels, Standard Container Corp. 
Rockaway, N. J; Lee B. Thomas, I:d- 
ward Katzinger Co., Chicago. 


officer is 


Committee members 
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Science Mobilization Agency 
Proposed in Senate Measure 


Wasuinotron, D. C.—A new “science 
mobilization” bill has been introduced 
into Congress by Senator H. M. Kilgore, 
of West Virginia, to co-ordinate Ameri- 
can scientific effort. The bill, S. 702, has 
been referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Its purposes, Senator Kilgore explains, 
are as follows: 

“The solution of urgent scientific and 
technical problems in the prosecution of 
the war has been delayed or rendered 
ineffective by the absence of an over-all 
plan for the development and use of our 
resources in relation to the national 
need. Furthermore, there has been an 
insistent trend toward monopolized con- 
trol of scientific and technical resources 
and « consequent lack of access thereto 
in the public interest. ‘To effectuate the 
maximum utilization of our scientific and 
technical resources, facilities and person- 
nel, (he bill proposes the establishment of 


an Office of Scientific and ‘Technical’ 


Mobilization which would: 

“1.—Mobilize scientific and technical 
facilities for national defense. 

“2.—Promote, co-ordinate and develop 
scientific and technical projects, methods, 
training and data. 

“3.—Advise the President and Con- 
gress on scientific and technical matters. 

“4.—Promote the establishment of 
standard specifications and designs. 

“5.—Acquire patents and patent rights 
and authorize their use on a nonexclusive 
basis. 

“6.—Requisition (in time of war only), 
for fair compensation, patents and tech- 
nical facilities vital to the war effort 
which cannot otherwise be secured. These 
facilities to be returned six months after 
the war. 

“Government agencies have had to do 
with isolated parts of the scientific 
whole. There has been no_ over-all 
agency to co-ordinate their work and 
fill the wide gaps where nothing is being 
done. There has been no plan or prep- 
aration for the difficult period of tech- 
nological transition from war to peace. 
The national welfare will depend on 
science’s ability to meet these problems 
of transition. The need for government 
leadership and a machinery through 
which science can serve the nation will 
be greater then than it is now. 

“Remedy for these defects in the, na- 
tion’s planning is offered in the author- 
ity of the proposed Office of Scientific 
and Technical Mobilization to: 

“1.—Co-ordinate and integrate, in the 
national interest, information, activities 
and resources of governmental and _ pri- 
vate scientific and technical agencies. 

“2.—Help smaller businesses by mak- 
ing the benefits of scientific advancement 
available to them. 

“3.—Finance scientific and _ technical 
inventions, discoveries and developments, 
both public and private. 

“4.—Foster domestic and international 
co-operation in scientific discovery and 
technology. 

“5.—Promote scientific education, and 
provide for scientific and technical train- 
ing and employment. 

“This nation has a vast reservoir of 
Scientific knowledge, of technically 
trained manpower, of scientific and tech- 
nical facilities. But this wealth of re- 


sources, according to overwhelming tes- 
timony presented before the Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs Subcommittee on Techno- 
logical Mobilization, has not been used 
fully in the national interest during this 
war. Scientists and technologists, as in- 
dividuals and as representatives of in- 
stitutions and industries, have been ready 
and willing to serve the war effort. 
Many have made significant contribu- 


tions; but far more have not been able 
to apply their talents and techniques in 
the most effective type of war work. 
To eliminate this serious waste of essen- 
tial manpower and material the Office 
of Scientific and Technical Mobilization 
would be empowered to: 

“1.—Provide for occupational defer- 
ment of scientific and technical personnel 
when such personnel can be best used 
on the domestic front. 

“2.— Initiate employment programs for 
voluntary participation of scientific and 
technical personnel in the war effort. 

“3.—Maintain a census of scientific 
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and technical facilities, requirements and 
personnel in the United States and 
possessions. 

“4.—Conduct research and _ investiga- 
tion on the use and development of scien- 
tific and technical facilities and person- 
nel. 

“5.—Establish a system of merit 
awards for outstanding scientific and 
technical contributions. 

“The office would be headed by an 
administrator appointed by the Presi- 
dent. A National Scientific and Tech- 
nical Board, and a National Scientific 


(Continued on page 28.) 














Houdini had nothing on the bak- 
ers of America. When it comes 
to "pulling rabbits out of a hat" 
— making something out of next 
to nothing — you're downright magicians! 


It takes skillful headwork to maintain standards 
despite restrictions. To stretch scarce goods, 
meet regulations, get along with less labor. That 
you have done so without sacrificing quality 
means a lot to a nation on "short rations." 





Nourishing, enriched bread with its beneficial vit- 
amins has become the number one food on the 
home front. And Remember, Red Star Enriched 
Yeast is ready to help you keep it first rate. 
Ready to help you save TIME, too, for it fits 
right in with your regular formulae. Adds the 
required vitamins to your bread in one easy step. 


Yes, reliable Red Star products . . . Enriched 
Yeast, Yeast Food, and Bakers’ Malt . . . are 
three "tricks of the trade" you can depend upon. 


Our boys need help NOW ... Buy more War Bonds and: Stamps 
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THE FIRST BAKER 
IN HISTORY 


Epitor’s Note.—Luga was a baker in 
Babylonia about 2366 B.C., and this is the 
story of how the writer, also a baker, 
came to know of his fellow-craftsman of 


4,300 years ago. The story is reprinted ° 


from the National Association Review, 
a British bakery journal. 
¥ ¥ 


T has often happened that the dis- 

covery of data of historical and 

archeological interest has been the 
result of a mere happy chance as, for 
instance, when a fellah woman grubbing 
for phosphates among the ruins of Ak- 
henaten’s capital in Egypt found an im- 
hoard of cuneiform tablets and 
now known as the Tel-el-amarna tablets. 
The tablets are in Babylonian cuneiform 
and may be described as the Foreign 
Office Correspondence of the time of Ak- 
henaten. She sold her interest in the find 
for two shillings. 

I was not grubbing for phosphates 
among the ruins of an ancient Egyptian 
city but just walking quietly along Ox- 
ford Street one fine morning when my 
attention was taken by a small cuneiform 


mense 


tablet in the window of an antique shop. 
I had for some years been interested in 
cuneiform tablets as museum exhibits, 
but to see one looking at me from the 
window of a shop in Oxford Street was 
something of a surprise and I quickly 
The tablet I bought 
had not been deciphered, but it was in- 
teresting to possess an actual specimen 
of the method of writing employed in 
Babylonia 5,000 years ago. 

In Egypt papyrus was used as a writ- 
ing material, but in Babylonia the clay 
tablet on which the writing was done in 
cuneiform (from the Latin cuneus “a 
wedge”), or wedge writing, was the 
standard method of record keeping and 
correspondence. 

Through the kindness of Dr. T. W. 
Manson, of Manchester University, I 
was fortunate in having the tablet de- 
ciphered by the well-known scholars, G. 
R. Driver and late Professor S. Lang- 
ford, of Oxford. It is in the Sumerian 
language and is dated “in the month of 
Si-gu-kud in the year that Simurum was 
destroyed.” 


made a purchase. 


This, says Professor Lang- 
don, was the 24th year of Dun-gi, second 
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THESE TO REMEMBER 


AVE you no remembrance of how in the inner lands 
In the gathering time the robin sang late after the floods of heat, 
And the fireflies wove their twinkling strands 
Of light over the ripened fields of wheat?— 
Less ancient than the sea’s these rippling tides 
Of grain, but not less beautiful; more of man's ministry seen 
Than in the sea’s cold surfeit of green. 


Have you forgotten how, under the great, round moon, 


Cricket, frog, cicada made a music, strident and mellow mingled ; 


how a water-croon 


Came from the secret ferny places, 


And the leafy trees made laces 


Of elfin shadow on the ground? 


Does not your memory still hold the sound 

That came through the quiet air across the fields, 

Of neighbors’ chatter by an open gate 

Where they lingered, glad of the harvest, loath to part— 

Words muted now and then in a silent happiness passing from 


heart to heart; 


Or of the floating melody of a song 


Whistled or hummed by a late 


And lonely traveler as he went along— 


Cheerily because the song he had made his own 


Was yet not his alone? 


More than beauty was there—there were ways of true mirth; 
Ways to link our life to the life and strength of the earth. 
Are these not of the essence of your blood and bone? 
These are things to remember; these we have known. 


Lypia LItTTeLy. 








king of the Third Dynasty of Ur in 
Babylonia, and may be dated approxi- 
mately 2366 B.C. It is a list of various 
quantities of grain received by one Num- 
bari and others presumably for use at the 
local temple, and has evidently come 
from the Record Office of the Temple in 
which all documents relating to the busi- 
ness transactions of the Temple were 
kept, lists of*the produce of the farms, 
lists of slaves, etc., also official documents 
of all kinds. The list begins with “180 
measures of royal grain (for) Ur-eteran” 
followed by “180 measures for Luga the 
Baker.” Thus Luga steps out of the 
dim past and is to the best ef qur knowl- 
edge the first baker mentioned in history. 

Luga lived and practiced the art of 
baking over 4,300 years ago. According 
to the custom of the time, he was miller 
as well as baker, thus the grant was of 
grain. The mills were hand mills and 
consisted of two stones, the lower one 
being slightly hollowed and the grinding 


done by the movement of the upper stone 
backwards and forwards by two persons, 
and was of such a size that it could be 
so operated. 

Pharaoh’s baker, mentioned in Genesis, 
chapter 40, whose name, by the way, 
we do not know, has usually been re- 
garded as the first baker in history, and 
the circumstances attending his untimely 
end have always cast a shadow over the 
craft and provided a peg on which to 
hang a gibe at it both in public and 
private. The Biblical chronology and 
history of this period presents many dif- 
ficulties, but taking the story as we have 
it in Genesis, Pharaoh’s baker did not 
come on the scene until some hundreds 
of years after Luga discharged the duties 
of temple baker at Ur, and thus we may 
welcome Luga as the first baker in his- 
tory, without misgiving, in place of the 
Egyptian of doubtful character. 

The other items in the list lift the cur- 
tain just a little and give us a glimpse 
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of the life and thought of the times in 
which Luga lived. They include ‘40 
measures of grain the due of the lawyer,” 
“20 measures of grain (for) the fat 
pig(s),” “14 measures of grain (for) the 
fat duck(s),” “120 measures for the 
shares.” The “shares” is an abbreviated 
technical term for the monthly or yearly 
offerings for the souls of the dead. There 
were thus animals and fowls reared and 
provided for for the benefit at least of 
the temple staff. The dead are remem- 
bered and offerings made to secure their 
happiness in the world beyond the grave. 
It is just a little glimpse but helps us 
to visualize Luga and his surroundings 
as he performed the duties of temple 
baker. 

From an archeological point of view, 
however, the most important part of the 
tablet is the reference to the month Si- 
gu-kud. As Mr. Driver points out, the 
spelling is Si-gu-kud instead of Si-gur- 
kud, and he considers this is not a 
scribal error but the correct spelling. 

The tablet is now in the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford. Mr. Driver asked 
if I would lend or give it to the Museum 
and I readily agreed.—J. C. 

It is recorded in ancient chronicles that 
the Anglo-Saxon monks of Bury SI. 
Edmunds in the eighth century ate bar- 
ley bread because “the income of the 
establishment would not permit of their 
feeding twice or thrice a day on wheaten 
bread.” There was a kind of fine wheat 
en bread made even in those far-off days, 
but it was used solely by the clergy for 
the Sacrament; indeed, it was considere:| 
so great a luxury that even Saxon kinys 
rarely partook of it, and fed on barley 
or rye bread; the legendary cakes thuat 
“iood King Alfred” burnt were, 0 
doubt, made from barley.—Milling, 1.iv- 
erpool, Eng. 


Although the government has con 
sidered banning home deliveries of bread 
and other products, says Tide, it is now 
believed to have abandoned the 
partly as the result of a survey which 
showed that—if home deliveries ceased 
more gasoline, rubber and manpower 
would be spent (by people going to 
stores) than if the deliveries continue:! 


idea, 
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PACKERS OPPOSE SUBSIDIES 


HE protest of the American Meat Institute against 

the “fatal blow” to the meat packing industry con- 
templated in the OPA’s suggested “roll back” of meat 
prices makes complete sense in the language of all 
of the food industries which just now are being jug- 
gled in the political air like so many glass balls. 

What the packers face is a compulsory reduction 
in meat prices including the selling price on the bil- 
lion pounds or more of meat products now in process 
or storage, accompanied by some scheme of direct 
government subsidy to protect them from loss with- 
out reducing the price paid for livestock to the grow- 
ers. The proposed subsidy, the packers emphasize, 
would be neither a profit nor even a protection to 
them, but merely a slight contribution toward saving 
some part of inescapable losses. 

Indeed, as we have seen this processor and dis- 
tributor subsidy scheme from its very inception as a 
part of the price control program, it is a combination 
of economic stupidity and sheer political bungling. 
As is well known, its general purpose is to keep down 
consumer prices on the one hand without reducing 
farm producer returns on the other. In the begin- 
ning the general idea was to squeeze the required dif- 
ference out of processors and distributing agencies. 
But it required no more than a few experiences such 
as the one that virtually closed down the milling in- 
dustry because of sheer inability to operate to make 
it clear that this would not work. 

So out bounced the subsidy scheme, already frowned 
upon by Congress as a trick to defeat the parity price 
program. Today, with a general yielding to excessive 
wage demands already well under way and with new 
crop-and-meat-producer rebellions threatening every- 
where, the subsidy scheme re-enters the picture, painted 
in stronger colors than ever. It is accompanied, too, 
by a certain amount of threatened financial trickery 
designed to enable payment of subsidies without re- 
quirement that the money be made directly available 
by act of Congress. 

For our own part, being learned neither in eco- 
nomics and finance nor expert in political scheming, 
we never have been able to see any essential difference 
between actual increases in commodity prices to a so- 
called inflation level and the prevention of that in- 
crease by payment of some part of the consumers’ 
higher costs with funds from the treasury. In either 
case there is essential inflation, in the one instance by 
the upward spiral of living costs and incomes and in 
the other case by the same upward spiral in mounting 
taxes and incredibly increasing public debt. 

There also is in the subsidy scheme a further fac- 
tor of definite danger although not generally so re- 
garded by political programmers. This is the danger 
of steadily increasing government controls and in- 
terferences inherent in any scheme of paying subsidies 
to privately owned enterprise. Any gift of public 
funds inescapably creates the need for policing that 
gift to the end that it shall not go into the payee’s 
pockets but actually shall accomplish its purpose of 
price reduction. This means a myriad new controls 
and regulations, thousands more lawyers and audi- 
tors, new complications of unjust enrichment, a veri- 
table torrent of new wastes and bunglings. 

Can any miller, for instance, imagine what might 
happen to him in the conduct of his own business if 
his supply of wheat for manufacture into flour came 
to him by allotment, with the price reduced twenty- 
five or more cents per bushel, out of government sup- 
plies? Recent knowledge of just how this has avorked 
in the comparatively simple business of grinding wheat 
for animal feed suggests what would happen if this 
Same wheat, subsidized and allotted, had to be used in 
producing innumerable varieties of flour for multiple 
uses in hundreds of types of mills, large and small, 
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scattered over the length and breadth of the land. 
There would be, in very truth, not only confusion 
worse confounded but widespread disaster to a whole 
great industry. 

It is, of course, possible that millers—to limit the 
discussion further to this particular industry—might 
devise a scheme which would work fairly and justly 
as the Food Administration scheme worked a quarter 
century ago. It also is possible that bakers might de- 
vise a fair subsidy scheme to compensate for the dif- 
ference between flour costs based on parity wheat 
prices and bread selling prices theoretically based 
upon “little steel” wage levels. But such things are 
not permitted nowadays with scores of administrative 
set-ups making the rules and far too much of the 
government’s business being done with an eye on the 
second November from now. 

Our own guess is that industry’s best protection 
against treasury subsidies and all of the evils certain 
to follow their payment is in Congress. So far it has 
shown so little liking for subsidies that it not only has 
been unwilling to supply the funds but also is keeping 
a weather eye on the funds being provided by ad- 
ministrative action behind its back. This is as_ it 
should be. 
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HOPE IN CHESTER DAVIS 


HE American Institute of Food Distribution, Inc., 

a business research organization clearly disposed 
to be evenhanded in its views, recently expressed con- 
fidence in Chester C. Davis in this price subsidy sit- 
uation. It placed especial emphasis upon his recent 
“thoughtful appraisal” of the matter before a com- 
mittee of Congress, which it interpreted to indicate 
that his position was somewhat in the middle of the 
road. He did not believe Congress should wholly for- 
bid subsidies nor did he believe that subsidies should 
be made a cure-all for all price ills. It doubted if 
Mr. Davis had been consulted in the application of 
subsidized “roll backs” to meat, butter and coffee 
prices to appease striking miners. 

There might be something to this. Distasteful as 
is the whole let-the-treasury-pay idea as a solvent for 
present price difficulties, it is conceivable that, if per- 
mitted to work in the open and without being driven 
by political appeasement considerations, Mr. Davis 
might devise a reasonably innocuous subsidy plan for 
food commodities which would be, let us say, the least 
of many evils. The treasury would, of course, have to 
pay the bill; but the cost in terms of easing the pres- 
sures from contending farm and labor groups might 
be less than to permit the present farm-labor war 
carrying into the political campaign. It will be re- 
called that the completely phony food stamp plan made 
everybody happy at—we never have seen the final 
reckoning of cost—comparatively minor expense. 

Yet, from all reports, Mr. Davis’ authority is strict- 
ly limited, and we are by no means sure that either 
in power to do or ingenuity in deciding what to do, 
Mr. Davis can take over the whole burden of making 
high prices equal, or even appear to equal, low prices. 
Finally, the new title and apparent grant of power to 
Judge Byrnes may be the deciding factor in the whole 
troublesome business. 


‘food bank” presented by 
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A WORLD FOOD BANK? 


T is difficult, perhaps even heartless, to find fault 

with idealism, particularly in so tragic a business 
as alleviating world hunger, yet we have the heart to 
suggest that it is likely to take more than the support 
of the British delegation or of many other delegations 
to sell the world on the idea of the “buffer stock, or 
Chairman Richard Law 
of the British delegation to the secretive international 
food conferences in session at Hot Springs, Va. 


Mr. Law set out in orderly and strongly appealing 
fashion a program for “assuring all mankind a sup- 
ply of food which is secure, adequate and suitable.” 
He proposed to accomplish this by encouraging the 
production everywhere of all the food commodities that 
are most needed and to secure an orderly and equit- 
able distribution of commodities which are in short 
supply. And then, atop of this admirable program, 
he urged the creating of the “buffer stock, or food 
bank.” 


This food bank would serve the dual purposes of 
insuring an always adequate supply for consumption 
and a constant market for the producer, so that, if 
properly managed, both would be shielded from short 
term fluctuations in price. All of this program, to- 
gether with much else to insure its stability is pro- 
posed to be operated under an international authority 
“fully representative of both producers and consum- 
ers.” The whole idea would have for its practical ob- 
jective “a well fed world.” 

Repeating our expression of regret at fault finding 
with so altruistic a plan, we wonder how many of 
the world’s sufficiency or surplus-producing nations 
would place their economic future wholly under con- 
trol of such a committee of nations; how many would 
willingly contribute to the creation of a “buffer stock, 
or food bank” to protect under all circumstances the 
security of deficiency countries, to place their pro- 
ducer fortunes wholly under control of an international 
committee upon which they would, in the very nature 
of things, always have minority representation, 

We wonder, in particular, how many grain and live- 
stock producers in this country, or in Canada, or Ar- 
gentina or Australia, would permit their governments 
to engage in a world accord for the disposition of their 
harvests, to whom to be sold and at what price, where 
stored and for how long and what to do about the next 
seed time in view of there already being too much or 
too little. 

We wonder, too, how many nations, perhaps aside 
from our own, would broaden their “good neighbor” 
policies so that a substantial, or any, part of the prod- 
uce from their soils would be placed in advance 
under international control so that their whole world 
exchange of goods and services would be conducted on 
basis of permits from the most high. Indeed we 
wonder to what extent Britain itself and the British 
commonwealth of nations would submit their economic 
fortunes to some glorified International Wheat Con- 
ference, which failed because of absolutely funda- 
mental oppositions of interest. 

Just now, while all the world is longing for peace 
and more or less fancifully picturing peace as a new 
season of goodwill among all men, it is very easy to 
vision the future as a season of lions gamboling hap- 
pily together, with all things “secure, adequate and 
suitable.” But it never has worked that way, and is 
less likely to do so in the next peace, which will be- 
gin with more bitternesses and hatreds everywhere in 
the world than ever have been known since time be- 
gan. Indeed, we seem to see, even through eyes filled 
with friendship and affection, something not wholly 
altruistic in the simple circumstance that this ‘pro- 
posal for a “buffer stock, or food bank” should have 
emanated from our friends in Britain. a 
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though, that there will be ample produc- 
tion to meet all requirements. 
Other items on which maldistribution 





By Fred J. Stock 
of WPB Chemicals Division 


From a recent address before the American Drug Manufacturers Association 


IBOFLAVIN was placed under 
R allocation April 1. Frankly this 
order was necessitated by “scare” 
buying on the part of the drug industry 
I feel that sup- 
plies are ample to meet both needs pro- 


and the food industry 


is having its effect are nicotinic acid 
and nicotinic acid amide, which previ- 
ously have been in good supply; how- 
ever, the food program is taking very 
large quantities. There is also consider- 
able pyramiding of requirements on the 
vided maldistribution is not present. We part of both food and pharmaceutical 
plan to prevent maldistribution by our industries. 


Riboflavin Order. 


I believe we are heading for 
trouble on nicotinic acid and _ nicotinic 


Thiamin hydrochloride has been in acid amide. 


liberal supply; however, food uses for 


feel, 


The picture on “A” and “D” remains 


this vitamin have increased. I about the same, with a small decrease 





YOU WIN A ‘100 WAR BOND 
IF YOUR NAME Is HERE: 


$500 in War Bonds Awarded these Winners 
of the heavy-duty MFB Fat-Saver Contest! 


$100 WAR BOND GOES TO 


James Pace 
Long Branch, N. J. 


$100 WAR BOND GOES TO 


Maurice B. Kramer 
New York, N. Y. 


$100 WAR BOND GOES TO 


Louis J. Helwig 
Chillicothe, Ohio 


$100 WAR BOND GOES TO 


William Sultan 
New York, N. Y. 


$100 WAR BOND GOES TO 


Harry A. Tuttle 
St. Paul, Minn. 


DIGEST OF FAT-SAVER SUGGESTIONS 
NOW BEING COMPILED FOR THE INDUSTRY’S USE! 


The men listed above, in the opinion of the judges, 
sent in the best ideas for saving fat during the 


of tremendous help in filling the vital needs of Army, 
Navy and Lend-Lease from here on. 


present emergency. But in addition, so many valu- 


able ideas on fat conservation were received that we 
are making a digest of this information for the benefit 


of the industry. 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO » SAVANNAH » NEW ORLEANS « SAN FRANCISCO + MEMPHIS « HOUSTON 


We want to take this opportunity to thank all 
those who sent in suggestions. Only five could win 
a War Bond, but everyone who sent in his 
suggestions can have the satisfaction of knowing 
that he was helping in the effort to conserve a 
critical material. Any progress we make now in 
conserving our civilian supply of fats and oils will be 


DONT BE A 


FAT 


WASTER! 


SAVE WITH 
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in the availability of vitamin A. The 
minor vitamins are available.  Pyridox- 
ine, vitamin B,, has caused considerable 
difficulty. 
additional 


We have been unable to get 
production because no one 
knows exactly the value of this vitamin, 

The food hearings on the standards 
for bread and flour were held in 
in Washington. 


\pril 
I am confident from the 
facts developed at these hearings that all 
bread and flour will be enriched. This 
enrichment 


program is going to take 


large quantities of vitamins. However, 
these demands are fairly well known, 
If we can have the co-operation of all 
users of vitamins, proper distribution of 
these vitamins can be made, and | fee] 
that we can meet requirements of the 
pharmaceutical and food industries with- 
out great hardship to either. 

There has been considerable written 
lately about the controversy over vita- 
mins between the drugs and cosmetics 
section of the chemicals division and the 
Department of Agriculture. I find that 
Agriculture wanted to take over the pro- 
duction and distribution of vitamins in 
order to assure themselves that the food 
program would be met. I can under 
stand their viewpoint, but I believe that 
vitamin production presents chemical 
problems which can best be met i: the 
chemicals division of the War Priodue- 
tion Board. 
control which arose out of the issiince 
of the Order 
Food Administrator on Dec. 5, 1942, is 


pretty well 


This problem of vitamin 


Executive setting ya 


resolved now. Production 
and distribution of vitamins will reimain 
in our section of the chemicals division 
Since the Department of Agriculture has 
an important claim on the production of 
vitamins, they will have a very delinite 
voice in the establishment of the allo- 
cation policy. 
make 


They will not, however, 
statements on how the vitamins 
are to be used by the pharmaceutical 
industry once an agreement is reached 
on the quantity to go to the pharma- 
ceutical industry. 

I feel that members of the druy in- 
dustry have taken the vitamin volume 
for granted. I think you might give 
serious consideration to vitamins in your 
discussions. In_ this 
connection, I would like- to ‘present a 
few questions for your consideration: 


1. With increased availability of vita- 


future executive 


mins in food and broader product dis- 
tribution, will demand for 
vitamin products decrease? 


individual 


2. Has a peak been reached in vitimin 
volume? 

3. Will the trend be toward individual! 
vitamins for specific therapeutic pur- 
poses? 

4. What will happen to vitamin vol- 
ume in a period of decreased purchas- 
ing power? 
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NEW YORK BAKERS CLUB 
HAS FIRST GOLF MEETING 


New York, N. Y.—The Bakers ¢ !ub, 
Inc., held its first outdoor meetin. of 
the season on May 11, at the Garden 
City Country Club, through the cour'esy 
of Albert E. Tolley. First and. sec nd 
golf prizes were won by John Wieg ind 
and Percy T. Storr, and blind 
prize by B. H. Ballard. J. A. [e, 
chairman of the golf committee, «n- 
nounced that the club hopes té hold its 
next meeting at the Scarsdale Golf ‘Club. 
G. Richard Ludlow, president, was'eh:ir- 


bowzey 


man of the businesss meeting and Frink 
A. Lyon was secretary. 
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| Every slice of every loaf displays the quality baked into it. And 
ty / the flour you use is the most important ingredient controlling that quality, 
a = especially with present formulas restricted in sugar, shortening and milk. 


* Be When you use Commander-Larabee flours, those slices just have to 
n- ; : be of brighter, cleaner color, with finer grain and texture, 
bs and a desirably wheaty flavor of well developed fermentation. 


is B ges Whatever type or kind of loaf you market, you’ll find the right 
: Commander-Larabee flour specially milled for that requirement. The milling 
4 3 Pe ec skill, expert wheat selection and scientific control of every 
Of oo step in their production guarantee the uniform high quality of 
‘ | Commander-Larabee flours that assure you better bread. 


al Bh Use Commander-Larabee flours—specially milled for bakers—in all your 
‘breads—so every slice will tell its own story of fine appearance, 
d : yg desirable taste and good nutrition to all who see it. 


: 
_COMMANDER-LARABEE ARE SPECIALISTS IN BAKERS FLOURS 





‘| | |COMMANDER-LARABEE 
PTR] MILLING COMPANY Yo cxmn reso <n 


Larabee Flour Mi m « Keaaae 
GENERAL OFFICES - MINNEAPOLIS Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 





Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation « Buffalo 
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@ MACARONI COMMITTEE IN CONFERENCE ®@ 











Gathered around the conference table in Washington is the advisory com- 
mittee for the macaroni, spaghetti and noodle industry. Years of experience 
are represented in this group which meets in the nation’s capital to assist and 
advise government officials in solving problems arising in the trade. Left to right 
around the table are: J. O. Lamkin, Special Commodities Branch, FDA; John 
V. Canepa, John V. Canepa Co., Chicago, Ill; David Passetti, Pres., Paramount 
Macaroni Co., Chicago, Ill; Mrs. Culley, Reporter, Processors Branch, FDA; Mrs. 
Henry, Reporter, Processors Branch, FDA; V. L. Bushman, Government Chair- 
man, Special Commodities Branch, FDA; Henry Mueller, Pres., C. F. Mueller Co., 
Jersey City, N. J; C. W. Wolfe, Megs Macaroni Co., Harrisburg, Pa; James 
T. Williams, The Creamette Co., Minneapolis, Minn; Louis Vagnino, Faust 
Macaroni & Importing Co., Kansas City, Mo; G. Buitoni, Buitoni Products, 


Inc., New York, N. Y. 





Government Promises All-Out 
Support in Obtaining Feeds 


Cuicaco, Itt.—All practical measures 
to increase feed supplies and aid in their 
distribution will be taken by the United 
States Department of Agriculture in co- 
operation with the feed industry, but 
despite this there is no indication that 
our supplies will be sufficient to support 
the expanding livestock and poultry pop- 
ulation under anything that approaches 
a full feeding program. 

That was the message brought to the 
wartime conference of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Association by Dr. 
D. A. FitzGerald of the USDA whose 
recent assignment has been to work with 
the feed industry council in an effort to 
minimize the threat to the food goals. 

There is no need to be afraid that 
there will not be enough food to meet 
military needs and maintain an ample 
and healthful diet for civilians, in Dr. 
FitzGerald’s opinion, but changes in types 
of diets probably will be necessary. 
There will be less meat and milk and 
eggs than the recent average per capita 
consumption, and there will be more de- 
pendence on cereals and such crops as 
soy and other beans, peas and peanuts. 
Humans can derive as much as 50% of 
their protein requirements from vege- 
table sources, he said. He pointed out 
that the changes now made necessary are 
no greater than many fluctuations in 
diet that occur normally in peacetime. 
An example is the per capita consump- 
tion of meat, which has ranged from 
116 to 163 lbs a year. 

As for feed supplies and what is be- 
ing done to augment them, Dr. Fitz- 
Gerald said that there is no single an- 
swer to the problem, but it is obvious 
that a balance between supplies and 
animal numbers must be established. 

Of greatest interest to feed men were 
his statements on imports and of the 


possibility of some degree of rationing. 
Of imports, he said that provisions al- 
ready have been made to bring into this 
country within the next six or eight 
weeks 58,000 tons of meat scraps and 
tankage from Uruguay and 10,000 tons 
of cottonseed meal from Brazil. 

“We will do all we can to supplement 
domestic production with imports,” he 
said. 

Canada, he related, offers a great 
source of graiy supplies with stocks of 
all grains in the Dominion 500,000,000 
bus above normal. Canada is willing 
to allow these stocks to come to the 
United States, but the problem is one 
of transportation. Dr. FitzGerald thought 
it possible to provide sufficient railroad 
cars in the United States to distribute 
the grain if it could be brought into 
this country, although that would be dif- 
ficult. The major bottleneck, however, is 
in moving it down the Great Lakes, 
where virtually all available boats are 
needed to haul iron ore, which will con- 
tinue to have first call. 

He expressed the opinion that if 
100,000,000 bus of Canadian grain can 
be brought into the United States in the 
next eight months “we will be lucky.” 
This would be about one fourth of the 
amount by which feed grain require- 
ments exceed domestic production. On 
the subject of feed rationing, Dr. Fitz- 
Gerald said that some form of control 
seems to be indicated, but discussions 
have not gone beyond the preliminary 
stage. The feed industry will be consulted 
fully before any such program is de- 
veloped, he promised. Two things will 
influence the decision, the first being 
relative shortness of supplies and the 
second administrative difficulties. If by 
next fall supplies seem to be not too far 
under needs, the control probably would 





be no more than restrictions on how far 
processors might sell ahead and some 
requirement that would be designed to 
send supplies into areas where they are 
most needed, he believed. 

There is a distinct possibility that the 
use of scarce proteins may be controlled 
by realigning their price relationships 
with corn and other feed grains, Dr. 
FitzGerald said. The fact that in many 
areas protein carriers are cheaper than 
corn has led to excess feeding of the 
former. If an attempt is made to ad- 
just this situation, it probably will be 
along the line of raising the prices of 
protein feeds, he said, as that would be 
easier and more practical than to reduce 
corn prices. 

He said that substantial progress is 
being made in obtaining supplies of de- 
fluorinated rock phosphate and that these 
would be available in the next few 
months in sufficient quantity to offset the 
shortage in bone meal. 

He was pessimistic about alfalfa meal 
supplies, however, with weather, floods 
and other factors more than offsetting 
the effect of additional dehydrating fa- 
cilities which are being built. 
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MODIFIED AAA PROGRAM 
TO OFFSET POOR WEATHER 


Wasuinotron, D. 





C.—To encourage 
maximum food production in the face of 
weather handicaps of a late and wet 
spring, the War Food Administration 
has relaxed the provisions of the agri- 
cultural conservation program’ which 
prescribe deductions in AAA payments 
to farmers who fail to plant at least 90% 
of their war crop goals. 

The changes provide that in areas 
where hay and pasture goals have been 
established, and in the high plains area 
of Texas and Oklahoma, the deductions 
will apply only to farms on which the 


county AAA committee decides that ab- 
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normal weather conditions have not jp- 
terfered with achieving the farm’s war 
crop goal. (Hay and pasture goals have 
been established in the north central and 
western AAA regions, in Delaware, in 
the commercial corn producing areas of 
Maryland, Kentucky, Pennsylvania and 
in the high plains area of Texas and 
Oklahoma.) On other 
designated 


farms in 
and on all 


those 
areas farms 
throughout the rest of the country, the 
deductions no longer will apply. 

War Food Administration officials said 
that the action is designed to help offset 
recent unfavorable weather conditions, 
They pointed out that the floods in the 
Midwest have seriously upset the crop- 
ping programs which farmers in that 
area had planned for 1943; that spring 
planting has also been delayed by wet 
and cool weather over large sections of 
the East, and that drouth conditions have 
prevailed in some western areas. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
OHIO WOMEN’S LABOR LAW 
Co.umsvus, On1o.—Ohio has adopted a 
new female labor law for the duration 
of the war. The law provides for « 50- 
hour regular weekly limitation with the 
stipulation that not over 10 hours are 
to be worked in any one day, nor more 
than six days in any one week. Minors, 
under 16, are permitted to work 48 hours 
in any six-day week but not over eight 
hours per day, commencing at 7 a.m. and 
ending at 6 p.m., and women under 18 
are not permitted to work after the 
hour of 11 p.m. 
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GEORGE C. CHRIST RESIGNS 

George C. Christ, of Philadelphia, has 
resigned his sales connection with the 
International Milling Co., after about 
30 years of service. He represented the 
company in New England from 1913 to 
1931, and in Philadelphia for the past 12 
years. Mr. Christ has been in poor health 
for some time, and plans to take a rest. 








e BAKERY SCHOOL IN 


ACTION * 





Bakery owners in the Pittsburgh area are doing something about meeting 


the current manpower shortage. 


Here are two apprentices, Milo Krovochek 


and Bert Sanders, learning the fine points of rolled in sweet goods from 


Peter M. Kunst, retail baker. 


The young men study at vocational high school 
and retail bake shops in alternate weeks. 


With the aid of the board of edu- 


cation, the Retail Master Bakers Association of Western Pennsylvania de- 


veloped the training program. 


The schooling lasts for two years, and the boys 
have full time employment at the end of the course. 


While they are in the 


shop, they are paid $14 a week with an increase in pay every three months. 
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Hear Ye, Hear Ye, Hear Ye!!! 
The country calls upon its bakers 
to make the best bread. 





SO 


Town Qrier 


FLOU R 





Real baking economy is not in cutting 
the cost of what goes into the mixer 
but in insuring the quality and sale 


value of what comes out of the oven. 


No baker can make good 
bread without good flour. 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 
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To combat a major cause of absentee- 
industries, the National 
Safety Council has launched the most 
ambitious campaign against the off-the- 
job accidents in the history of the safety 
movement. It is a major part of the 
council’s expanded wartime program to 
reduce accidents that are hindering the 
war effort. 

In announcing the off-the-job acci- 


ism in war 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Off-the-Job Accidents Object 
of Safety Council’s Campaign 


An off-the-job slide-sound film, titled 
“Safe All Around,” has been produced 
for direct appeal to workers. It tells the 
story of accidents in the home from the 
point of view of the worker. 

“No Time for Goofers,” another off- 
the-job sound-slide film, but devoted to 
street traffic hazards, also has been pro- 
duced. Other 


slide-sound films are 


planned. 


Among the materials designed espe- 
cially for management are a 16-page il- 
lustrated pamphlet entitled “270 Million 
Man-Days,” which reviews the off-the- 
job safety problem of industry; a data 
sheet entitled “Plant Parking Lots and 
Public Loading Points” on safe handling 
of traffic at plant entrances and exits, 
and a_ six-page folder, “Off-the-Job 
Safety Meetings,” which includes outlines 
for discussion meetings on home, street 
and other public accidents. 

“All these materials are designed for 
the present emergency, when neither 
managers nor workers can spare much 
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time, even on so important a project 
as the conservation of manpower,” (oly 
nel Stilwell said. 

“Single copies of the printed materia) 
are being offered by mail to various lists 
of industrial concerns. Any 
which does not 


company 
receive this materia 


should write the council for a set. Adaj- 


tional copies of any of the material may 


be obtained at less than cost prices, 
made possible by the council’s War Pro. 
duction Fund to Conserve Manpower. 
“Many state and local safety coun. 
cils are participating in the campaign 


dent campaign, Colonel John Stilwell, 
president of the council, asserted that 
off-the-job mishaps are as preventable 
as work accidents and that their pre- 
vention is just as vital to victory. He 
pointed out that work accidents in the 
United States have been cut 70% in 
the past 20 years in industrial organiza- 





i 


tions that consistently have used proved 
safety techniques. 

“Our chief job in combatting off-the- 
job accidents is educational,’ he said. 
“We must convince American workers 
of three things: first, that we can’t win 
this war if workers can’t work. Second, 
that off-the-job accidents are a major 
Third, that any 
worker can keep himself safe and on 


cause of absenteeism. 


the job.” 

In 1942 a total of 29,000 workers met 
death in off-the-job accidents, as com- 
pared with 18,500 killed at work. Of 
4,100,000 nonfatal injuries to workers, 
2,350,000 occurred off the job. 

“This toll,” said Colonel Stilwell, “rep- 
sents not only a huge loss of productive ARTIME PROBLEMS such as ingre- 

dient and manpower shortages are 
nothing new to Glaser’s Bakery. For this 
outstanding Baltimore retail bakery has al- 
ready prospered through two previous wars 
since it opened in 1892. 


Glaser’s have never abandoned—even in war- 
times—their original conviction that people want 
quality baked goods and will go out of their way to find 
them. That’s why customers keep Glaser’s bakers a 
salesgirls busy these days even though they can’t alwa 
get just what they want. Or all they want. 


Like every other bakeshop, Glaser’s has had tot 
plenty of ingenuity to make its supplies of restricted 
gredients cover more territory. And like many other bi 
bakers they have taken advantage of the time-savi 
ingredient-stretching ideas given in the Wartime Inf 
mation Bulletins issued by our Bakery Research Dé 

It is our intention to issue further bulletins on subje 
of current interest to our friends in the baking indus 
We hope that you, too, are finding timely and pratt 
ideas in these bulletins. 


power, but also a tremendous amount of 
human tragedy and suffering. The man 
hours of work lost in these off-the-job 
accidents to workers last year were suf- 
ficient to have built 12,600 heavy bomb- 
ers.” 

As part of the campaign, the council 
has produced a series of new publica- 
off-the-job 
accidents, but based on techniques and 


tions aimed specifically at 


methods that have proved effective 
through the years in preventing acci- 
dents in industrial plants. 

“These materials,’ Colonel Stilwell ex- 
plained, “have two aims—first, to show 
busy management what it can do about 
off-the-job accidents with a minimum 
of time and effort; second, to influence 


workers by direct appeal. You’re right—it’s a Sweetex cake. Of course, 


the quantity isn’t enough to supply the demand 
these days but the quality’s still there. Glaser’s 
have used Sweetex for cakes ever since it was 
introduced in 1933. Their fine flavor and keeping 
qualities have helped increase cake sales 500% 
since Glaser’s started making ‘‘High-Ratio” cakes. 


“Since off-the-job hazards are the same 
for all workers, the materials are ap- 
propriate for workers in all types of in- 
dustrial operations.” 

The special materials are as follows: 

A series of six leaflets has been pre- 
pared for distribution to workers. They 
emphasize that men and women in war 
plants must assume personal responsibil- 
ity for their safety outside the plant, 
and contain specific information as to 


MAKERS OF PRIMEX, SWEETEX, FLAKEWHITE AND PURITAN 


how workers may stay safe at home, in 
traffic, everywhere. 

Twelve special posters, each dealing 
with a specific off-the-job hazard, have 
been prepared for display in plants. 
Each poster carries the caption, “Stay 
on the Job. 


Manpower Is Warpower.” 

A special series of 30 cartoons has 
been prepared for use in employee pub- 
lications, to promote interest in off-the- 
job safety. Short feature articles on 
various aspects of the off-the-job acci- 
dent problem accompany~the cartoons. 
The articles and mats of the cartoons 
are available without cost to any indus- 
try asking for them. 


“Try one,”’ says this smiling salesgirl to two 
of Glaser’s morning customers. Sampling is a 
time-tested practice which has made many new 
friends for Glaser’s top-quality baked goods. 


“Trim and trig”—that’s an apt description of everything in Glast'’ 
Northwood store. There’s a friendly air about this modern bakes? 
that brings customers back again and again for the baked goods # 
temptingly displayed and so courteously offered. 
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by conducting intensive off-the-job activ- 
ities in-their areas. 

“Pyblications, materials and activities 
now available represent only the initial 
phase of this campaign. The council 
plans @ continuous flow of materials for 
yse by all those interested in the prob- 
lem of reducing off-the-job accidents. 

“Industry’s hitherto neglected step- 
child, the off-the-job accident, at last 
has come into its own as a problem for 
prime consideration. Workers are at 
a premium and their safety, no matter 
where they are, is the concern of every- 


body. 
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“Let’s stop accidents on and off the 
job and make sure there are no ‘acci- 
dentees’ to slow down war production.” 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





JAMES FLOOD OF STANDARD 
BRANDS, WITH U. S. AGENCY 
New York, N. Y.—James Flood, sales 
manager of consumer yeast products for 
Standard Brands, Inc., has been granted 
a leave of absence to serve with the exec- 
utive staff of the Smaller War Plants 
Corp., assisting C. Leigh Stevens, direc- 
tor of field operations. 


Foresees Destruction ... 
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Grocer Forgotten Man Under 
OPA System, Says Paul Willis 


Charging that the small independent 
grocer is the “forgotten man of World 
War II,” Paul S. Willis, president of 
the Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
declares that the present system of food 
distribution faces destruction unless im- 
mediate action is taken to put OPA 


regulations on “a sound, realistic basis.” 








TCHUWGE \ 


“WE’VE CASHED-IN ON LOTS OF THEM 


FROM YOUR WARTIME BULLETINS,” 


says John D. Glaser, of Glaser’s Bakery 


Sweelex 


THE “HIGH-RATIO” SHORTENING 


For Better-Eating . . . Longer-Keeping 
Cakes and Sweet Yeast Goods 








John D. Glaser, owner of Glaser’s Bakery, was 
born into the baking business. He learned its many 
angles from his grandfather, founder of the original 
Glaser’s Bakery, and his father, William Glaser. 
The main bake shop on North Ave. and Barclay St. 
has been there since 1895. In 1940, an ultra-modern 
branch store and bakeshop was opened in the 
heart of Northwood, Baltimore’s newest suburban 
development. 





Here are some Wartime Information Bulletins 
which have been particularly useful to Glaser’s 
Bakery. Glaser’s reports that the original bulletins 
on sugar conservation have been equally helpful. 


P717ex 


THE SHORTENING THAT 
SETS THE STANDARD 
For Frying. . 





. For Shortening 


Mr. Willis spoke before an emergency 
meeting of the New York Association 
of Manufacturers’ Representatives, well- 
known food trade group. 

“In the face of a reduced volume and 
an increased cost of doing business, the 
small grocer has been hanging on in 
hope that the over-all mark-up regula- 
tion promised repeatedly by OPA would 
come through in time to save him,” Mr. 
Willis said, “but Price Administrator 
Brown has just smashed that hope with 
the announcement that the over-all mark- 
up plan has been killed, and that a flat 
dollars-and-cents program will be sub- 
stituted. Thousands of retail grocers 
have gone out of business already be- 
cause of impossible government restric- 
tions, and this new blow may eliminate 
a great many more. If the distribution 
of food is to continue through normal 
channels, then OPA’s policies should be 
realistically re-examined.” 

Describing the plight of the independ- 
ent grocer, Mr. Willis said that oper- 
ating costs have risen steadily, while at 
the same time profits have dropped be- 
cause of rationing and short supplies. 

“OPA has issued its regulations with 
a lofty disregard for the problems which 


the retailer faces today,’ Mr. Willis 
said. “When price ceilings were first 
announced, margins were deliberately 


squeezed down to the barest minimums. 
Those grocers who survived did so be- 
cause of the peak volume which 1942 
produced. But we have passed that 
peak, and now the sales graph in the 
grocery field is leveling off due to ra- 
tioning and shortages. 1943 is much 
more like 1941 than it is like last year 
in terms of volume, and yet -present 
restrictions are unprecedented in their 
severity. 

“The small grocer has lost trade to 
the black market; nearly 10,000,000 gro- 
cery customers have gone into the serv- 
ices; turnover of employees with result- 
ing loss of efficiency, has reached amaz- 
ing peaks; why, the cost of accountants’ 
services alone, for merely keeping up 
with OPA regulations, has tripled and 
even quadrupled in some cases. 

“It is now too late for further lip 
service from Washington; unless action 
is taken to put OPA’s rulings on a 
sound basis, it is only a question of time 
before Mrs. Housewife will find a ‘for 
rent’ sign in the window of the corner 
grocery store. If you take that pattern 
and multiply it by the number of com- 
munities in the nation, it offers the un- 
happy prospect of starvation in war- 
time—and directive, . at 
that !” 

Mr. Willis was featured on the pro- 
gram of the meeting to answer ques- 
tions from the audience. Included were 
queries on all the most pressing topics 
in the food field today: rationing, food 
prices, manpower, government rulings on 
price control matters, and many others. 


starvation by 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ATLANTA CLUB DANCE 

The Atlanta (Ga.) Bakers Club held 
a dinner dance, May 7, the occasion be- 
ing the first ladies’ night of the year. 
The club meets monthly. C. S. Broeman, 
president of the American Bakeries Co., 
was chairman of arrangements for the 
ladies’ meeting. 
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CANADIAN BAKERS’ SUPPLY 
OF SHORTENING CUT 10% 


Toronto, Ont. — Canadian bakers 
henceforth will be rationed on shorten- 
ing to the extent of 90% their 1941 pur- 
chases. This seems to be a compromise, 
as until recently only 80% had been ex- 
pected. Bakers claimed that they were 
entitled to the same amount of shorten- 
ing this year as they were able to get 
last year, because shortening manufac- 
turers were operating under the same 
conditions as last year. Early in 1942 
oils and fats had been rationed to the 
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shortening manufacturers on the basis 
of 80% of their 1941 production, but it 
was left to the manufacturers to allot 
their product to their customers as they 
wished. Bakers experienced a consider- 
able increase in demand for their prod- 
ucts last year and consequently pur- 
chased more shortening than they did in 
1941. 
claim that since the shortening manu- 


Sales are still going up, and they 


facturers did not feel it necessary to 
ration their customers last year, bakers 
should be allotted a full 100% of their 
1942 purchases. 

Presumably shortening manufacturers, 


rationed on 80% of their 1941 produc- 
tion, will have to decrease sales to the 
household trade in order to supply bak- 
ery customers with 90% of their 1941 
purchases. This, of course, means less 
shortening for bakers this year than last. 
bakers who switched their 
source of supply will have to switch back 


Moreover, 


again to establish their allotments, and 
may even then go short. 

For instance, using fictitious names, 
George Green, in the middle of 1941, 
switched his account from the Bullock 
Packing Co. to the Cottonseed Shorten- 
ing Co. He continued with the latter 





XTRA HANDS 


FoR Your A/-SPEED BUN MACHINE 


CREW AND YOUR SALESMEN... 


1 Pliable, Dry Doughs. 


Better ““flow-out”’ in the pans. 


Elimination of flattening operation 
(by dead-centering of dough pieces). 


Less Proofing-time—due to faster re- 
covery—avoiding excess pan age. 


Better steaming qualities—buns that 
won't crumble easily when warmed in 


steam table. 


Greater moisture retention — buns 
that don’t dry out readily. 


Better symmetry — more uniformity. 


Increased yield—thereby reducing in- 
gredient costs. 


It’s done with 


PANIPLUS 


Put these extra hands to work for you—NOW! 
Order a 30 DAYS Supply —by wire or 
mail—and SEE FOR YOURSELF!!! 


THE PANIPLUS COMPANY 


30 WEST PERSHING ROAD, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS: 


Atlanta Boston 
Les Angeles Philadelphia 


Chicage Columbus Dallas Denver Kansas City 
Pittsburgh 


Omaha 


Portland, Ore. Shreveport 
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company right up to the present. Noy 
the Cottonseed Shortening Co. tells him 
that since he did not buy anything from 
them in 1941, they can’t give him 90% of 
anything. When he goes back to the 
Bullock Packing Co. he finds that during 
1941 he purchased from them less than 
half his present requirements. 

Actually, however, a baker will take 
his invoices for 1941 to wherever he 
wants to buy his shortening and try to 
get 90% of the total amount of his ip- 
voices. Even if he gets it, he will stil] 
be facing the problem of producing an 
average of 30% to 50% more bakery 
products on 10% less shortening. He 
knows before he starts that it cannot be 
done, so he resolves to cut still more 
drastically his already limited baking 
list. 

Many retail store bakers are closing 
several hours earlier each day because 
they are sold out. Yet they are making 
money, because the reduction in v:irieties 
allows for larger mixes of the lines left, 
with the consequent reduced production 
cost and larger per unit margin on the 
goods sold. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


PURCHASES WOMAN’S BAKERY, LTD. 

Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Food Prod- 
ucts, Ltd., has bought the Woman’s Bak- 
ery, Ltd., which operates a central! bak- 
ery and a chain of 10 retail stores in 
Toronto. The business will be conducted 
along the same lines and under the same 
management as before. Other divisions 
of Canadian Food Products, Ltd., ire the 
Honey Dew chain of coffee shops and 
restaurants and the Industrial Food 
Service division, supplying workers in 
many industrial and war plants with 
meals and refreshments. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


The following counties in Wisconsin 
have been granted an increase in sugar 
allotments: Dane 10%, Door 10%, Mani- 
towoe 15% and Sauk 10%. These in- 
creases were based solely upon increased 
population. 





Science Mobilization 











(Continued from page 19.) 

and Technical Committee are set up by 
the bill. The board’s membership would 
be appointed by the President and con- 
sists of one representative each of !abor, 
industry, agriculture and the public, and 
two additional members who shall be 
scientists or technicians. The adminis- 
trator would serve as chairman and 
board members would assist him in the 
operation of the office. The committee, 
an advisory group, would include the 
board members; additional representa- 
tives of the public, labor, industry, sci- 
ence and technology, and one represen- 
tative each of certain federal agencies 
designated by the President. 

“The Office of Scientific and 
nical Mobilization would be a smal! or- 
ganization designed to help existing agen- 
cies in the government, supplementing 
their work, co-ordinating their activi- 
ties and providing necessary funds. 
Projects would be initiated by the «ffice 
only when other procedures were not 
feasible. The office would serve to elim- 
inate the present duplication of e ‘ort 


Tech- 


. and at the same time provide for ex))an- 


sion in undeveloped fields of science ind 
technology.” 





Jur 
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by GOVERNOR E. O. STANARD 





You may confidently expect fine flour 
and good service on any American 
Beauty Flour you buy. 


Our elevators are located right where the 
best wheats are grown. We will have 
ample stocks of choice soft, hard winter 
and spring wheats. 


Our mills are located for best and quick- 
est shipping service. 





Our sales branches are right in your ter- 
ritory and are fully manned by sales rep- 
resentatives who understand your needs. 


BRANCHES AT 


944 Martin Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 90 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 
512 Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 617 Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Childs Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 1328 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 2215 Scott Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


STANARD-TILTON DIVISION 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
ALTON, ILLINOIS DALLAS, TEXAS 

















Fine Cake Flour 
High Grade Pastry Flours 
Hard Wheat Bread Flours 
Mellow Flours for Twist Bread 
Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
Texas High Glutens 
Whole Wheats and Grahams 








- 3000 BARRELS DAILY 
Eee ae eee DALLAS MILL - 2500 BARRELS DAILY 
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|} = STANARD-TILTON DIVISION 
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ALTON, ILLINOIS + DALLAS, TEXAS 
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WISCONSIN BAKERS MAY EMPLOY 
WOMEN AT NIGHT IN SOME CASES 


State Industrial Commission Will Issue Special Permits if Need 
Is Shown and Certain Conditions Met—No Blanket 
Permission Given Industry at Meeting 


Although 
getting official approval for 


some progress has_ been 
made in 
employment of women in night work in 
bakeries in Wisconsin, the problem has 
not been completely solved as yet, Fred 
H. Laufenburg, executive secretary of 
the Wisconsin Bakers Association, re- 
ports. As it now stands, Wisconsin bak- 
ers must file an application and under 
certain conditions it will be granted. 
Reviewing the developments in_ this 
matter, Mr. Laufenburg says: 
Sixty-nine bakers from all sections of 
Wisconsin, representing all types of op- 
eration, met at the Plankinton House, 
Milwaukee, May 4, for the purpose of 
discussing some of the problems bakers 
are facing in this present emergency. 
One subject in which bakers were 
seemingly much interested was the em- 
ployment of women to replace men lost 
through the draft. Wisconsin labor laws 
prohibit the employment of women in 
bakeries between the hours of 6 p.m. 
and 6 a.m. In some instances the in- 
dustrial commission of Wisconsin has 
permitted the working of women in bak- 
eries from 6 p.m. up to midnight and 
from 5 a.m. by granting special permits. 
This arrangement, however, has not 
proved very satisfactory because sched- 
ules could not be adjusted accordingly. 
Therefore, at the meeting, the group 
appointed a committee to meet with 
members of the industrial commission 
of Wisconsin and representatives of 
labor, and this committee was instruct- 
ed to attempt to obtain permission from 
the commission to employ female work- 
ers “around the clock.” A special meet- 
ing was arranged and was held at the 
offices of the industrial commission in 
Milwaukee, May 6. 
resenting the bakers consisted of the fol- 
lowing: G. S. Watkins, A & P Food 
Stores (chain); F. J. Wear, Omar, Inc, 
Frank Kullmann, 
Kullmann’s bakery (retail); B. J. Hun- 
stiger, Gladness Bakeries (cake), all of 


The committee rep- 


(house-to-house ) ; 


Milwaukee; and Morris Maloney, Bo- 
hemian Baking Co. (wholesale), Green 
Bay. The committee submitted the fol- 
lowing petition: 

“Since the beginning of 1941 the bak- 
ing industry has lost, through selective 
service and competitive wartime indus- 
tries, approximately 52% of its normal 
peacetime employees. A survey  indi- 
cates that approximately 20% of this 
number have been replaced, but a 30% 
shortage still exists. 

“The baking industry appreciates the 
consideration that the industrial commis- 
sion has thus far given in an effort to 
assist by granting special permits to cer- 
tain operators to employ female work- 
ers limited hours between 6 p.m. and 6 
a.m. However, it is estimated that dur- 
ing the remainder of 1943. another 25% 
of present bakery workers will be draft- 
ed into military service, and the industry 
feels that the present permit method in- 
volves unnecessary detail, the loss of 
man hours, and harmful delay. 


“Because of the varying conditions in 
plants and in marketing areas through 
the state, which involve such things as 
availability, means of transportation, 
competitive wartime industries, etc., the 


bakery operators feel that they, them- 


selves, can best work out schedules in- 
volving the hours of female workers dur- 
ing the period now restricted by Wis- 
consin state laws and, therefore, ask 
that the law restricting hours of em- 
ployment for female workers between 6 
p-m. and 6 a.m. be suspended for the 
duration. The baking industry is fully 
in accord with all other regulations 
which now govern and control female 
workers; it has always complied and 
will continue to comply with them. We 
are asking only for the suspension of 
that particular restriction which now 
prohibits working women between hours 
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previously mentioned, the suspension of 
that regulation to become effective im- 
mediately.” 

There was considerable opposition pre- 
sented by labor, and the question as t, 
the rate of pay seemed to be the maiy 
bone of contention. Labor felt that jg 
there were a complete suspension of the 
restriction on the employment of women 
for night work, bakers might be inclined 
to replace male workers with female 
workers at a lower rate of pay. Th 
committee pointed out, however, that iy 
all cases where permits had already been 
granted, the women were receiving ap- 





N THIS quality Wartime Raisin Pound Cake you see solved the problem 
I of keeping raisins evenly distributed. Here is a practical answer to a 
wartime industry problem by the Covo Research Bakers. 

After exhaustive experiments and hundreds of baking tests, the Covo 
Research Bakers have discovered: 


How to get even distribution of raisins by the develop- 

ment of a properly balanced formula and procedure. 
Whether your Pound Cake production is large or small, you can now 
produce a quality Pound Cake with raisins 
evenly distributed throughout the finished cake. 
This new Covo Tested Formula is now 
available on request. It takes into consideration 
present ingredient costs and restrictions, and 
gives you a quality Raisin Pound Cake. Send 
for full information and Tested Formula. Use 


the coupon today. 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY + General Offices: Cambridge, Mass. 
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- proximately 80% of the rate of pay vided that proper accommodations can Looking Backward 
im- paid to the workers whom they had re- be furnished for women workers—per- 

placed. The committee also felt that mits will be granted upon application. 
pre- competition from other industries who As it stands today, Wisconsin bakers The Food Situation in World War I, 
st are already employing female workers must file an application with the indus- as Summarized in The National Food 
nain would automatically compel the baking trial commission of Wisconsin stating Supply, a Department of Agriculture 
t if industry to meet such wages. the hours between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. Publication 
the After considerable discussion, the in- they: desire to employ female help, an- 
men dustrial commission refused to issue a swering numerous questions, such as the raee ; ‘ se . : : 
ned blanket permit to the industry. How- means of transportation available for VEN before the declaration of war olis was about $14.90; in ee pan 
vale ever, they did agree that by special per- the women, the type of work and duties against Germany in April, 1917, December it had been $8.70. Sugar 
The mit they would allow women to work to be performed, arrangement for lunch shortages in several food commodi- Jeane were also rising and both com- 
in any hours between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. periods, and other accommodations (such ties, especially sugar ana wheat, became modities were being hoarded by consum- 
th if a baker can actually show that he is as restroom and toilet facilities) avail- apparent. In May, 1917, the wholesale ers. The general rise in prices was 
se ynable to get male workers—and_ pro- able in the plant. price of a barrel of flour at Minneap- ascribed by the public to speculation 
+ and profiteering. In line with popular 
-_ — demand and with the necessity of feed- 


ing the allies, President Wilson, on May 
17, 1917, appointed Herbert Hoover food 
administrator and urged Congress to 
pass a food control act as soon as pos- 
sible. 





Until the Lever Bill became law on 
Aug. 10, 1917, the food administrator 
operated without statutory authority and 
was sustained by allowances from the 
President’s emergency fund. The Food 
Control Act and the Food Production 
Act, passed on the same day, defined 
the spheres of the Food Administration 
and the Department of Agriculture, re- 
spectively. To the department fell the 
task of encouraging food production by 


- a the intensification of its war against 
pests and diseases and by the dissemi- 
nation of market and other information. 


The Food Administration, on the other 


) e ) hand, had extensive license control over 
distributors and processors and was em- 
powered to enter into voluntary agree- 


ments with producers. 


e e The most important problem of the 
Food Administration was the provision- 
7, yf ing of the civilian population of the 


western allies. The “strategic” foods of 









alg 


the first world war were nonperishables 
providing maximum food values in pro- 
portion to bulk and weight, such as 
wheat, sugar, meat (chiefly pork), flour 
and canned fish. Of these, only sugar 
and wheat were ever in dangerously 
short supply, and the Food Administra- 
tion held tight control over both com- 
modities. The crisis in sugar was caused 
by the fact that the allies and Euro- 
pean neutrals were cut off from Ger- 
man and Austro-Hungarian beet fields 
and were forced to depend on supplies 
from the United States and Cuba. By 
agreements with domestic and Cuban 
producers, the Food Administration was 
able to stabilize the price of sugar. The 
rise in wheat prices was checked by the 
creation of the Food Administration 
Grain Corp. and the prescription of a 
“fair price” of $2.20 bu of No. 1 north- 
ern spring at Chicago, for the 1917 crop. 

The Food Administration was reluc- 
tant to resort to rationing of scarce 
commodities. Instead, it inaugurated a 
campaign for the voluntary conservation 
of important foods. The public was 
urged to save sugar, meat, fats, and 
wheat. 










Launched with intensive publicity, vol- 


, been tested 
untary conservation of the critical foods 


and Research 
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This Shortening we 
in our Laboratories 


- Bakeries. Every pov 
* 
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| these P orm 100 ylts. 


met varying fortunes. The meatless and 
porkless days, instituted late in 1917, 
; were abandoned in the spring of 1918 
jin the face of a meat surplus which 
| could not be exported and which endan- 
| gered livestock prices. Patriotic ap- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Lever Brothers Co. (Dept. A 637) 

50 Memorial Drive 

Cambridge, Mass. 

Please send Tested Formula and full information for making 
quality Raisin Pound Cake with the raisins evenly distributed. 
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peals for reduction of sugar consump- 
tion were insufficient at a time when 
incomes were rising and demands for 
sugar in the form of ice cream, candy 
and other products were increasing. 
Therefore, in the summer of 1918 ra- 
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Milled at the Capital of the 
Nation’s Greatest Wheat 
Growing and Flour 
Milling State. 


“The Best Defense Is Attack’ 


Every day brings new emphasis upon the importance of 
bread in the nutrition defense program. 


Why not, as millers and bakers, do more than our part 
and merit even more of the nation’s confidence by 
making our flour and bread even better than we ever 
have made them before? Let's go. 


Page’s Fine Bakery Flours 


The THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


STON P. PULLRR, Vie Preciiest TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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tioning of sugar was instituted. Retail- ing, he pointed out that the contribu- also illustrates the practical and _ senti- erally felt that, with the good news from 
ers were instructed to sell only 3 lbs tion of the home garden could not be mental value placed on bread by low- the African front, Mediterranean trade 
per person per month for household use more than a small fraction of the com- income groups in Europe and elsewhere. routes would be opened up as soon as 
and were allowed to use “honor cards” mercial production. Herbert Hoover said in 1917: “With the possible, and arrivals were already re- 
or certificates for its distribution. On The contemporary shipping situation lower classes of Europe bread is the ported from Portugal, Spain and Moroc- 
July 26, a reduction to 2 lbs a month had made the American farm the chief fetish of food . . . without the loaf you co, which included paprika, coriander 
for households was announced and the foreign source of allied food. The great- could not preserve public tranquility.” and some ginger, transshipped from Indo- 
state food administrators were advised est demand by the allies was for grains. BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE China. Supplies in Central Europe were 
to set up their own rationing systems. especially wheat. While the emphasis AMERICAN SPICE TRADE reported ready to be shipped as soon 
The 8-lb allowance was later restored. on wheat and flour was due to actual as bottoms are available. 

Wheat was of critical importance to deficiencies in those products in the im- MEETING IS OPTIMISTIC J. Bosley Bond, of Wixon Spice Co., 
the allies. Great Britain normally de- porting countries, it also tends to illus- New York, N. Y.—An optimistic note Chicago, was re-elected president, Wil- 
pended on over-sea sources for the great- trate the current nutritional concepts prevailed at the annual convention of liam Archibald, Jr., of Van Norden & 
er part of her supply, and France and both at home and abroad which stressed the American Spice Trade Association, Archibald, vice president, and Harry 
Italy harvested scanty crops in 1917. sufficiency of calories in the diet. It held at the Hotel Astor. It was gen- Schlicting, of B. H. Old, treasurer. 


The wheat of Russia was inaccessible 
and the availability of stocks in the 





Southern Hemisphere was reduced by 
the scarcity of tonnage. Demand, there- 
fore, concentrated on North America. 
Unfortunately, in the United States the 
crops of 1916 and 1917 were small. The 
carry-over at the beginning of the 1917 
crop year was only 80,000,000 bus. In 
1918, it was 40,000,000. These figures 
were i) contrast to the carry-over of 
225,000,000 bus at the beginning of the 


Your MELLOCRUST 


The Food Administration’s answer in bd 79 
the beginning was a strenuous conserva- 
tion campaign. “Wheatless days” and e 


“no waste” became watchwords in the 
United States. The results were disap- 
pointin. Because of the stabilized 





price, wheat flour was one of the cheap- 
est foods on the market. In January, 
1918, in response to an appeal for wheat 
from Great Britain, the Food Adminis- 
tration took extreme measures. Thirty, 
and later 45%, of the larger mills’ out- 
put was taken by the government as a 
reserve for export and other needs, to 
“safeguard” against the possibility of 
the failure of conservation. Bakers were 
required to mix substitutes with wheat 
four in the proportion of one to four 
and, for households, the 50-50 rule was 
enforced. This required the purchase 
of 1 lb of substitute (i.e, corn meal, 
barley, potato and buckwheat flour, etc.) 
with each pound of wheat flour. The 
50-50 rule was not an unqualified suc- 
cess. Its application meant hardship 
to many, especially in low-income brack- 
ets, who were unfamiliar with the taste 
or preparation of the substitutes. Con- 
siderable waste of the substitutes was 
reported. 


see sates te acer’ Grease 40% more pans with money- 


Agriculture, the Food Administration 


gave wide publicity to the “balanced e e 
diet.” Although the concept of “pro- Sad Vi n g free-flowi n G M b L LOC RU ST 
tective” foods had not yet been devel- J 


oped, the agency spread the knowledge 
of the newly discovered vitamins, A and 


/ 
B, and made an effort to teach the pub- st NOTICEABLY 
A H ol 


















Actual shop tests prove that Mellocrust will grease 
ih sik oe tate ob naiainate te about 40 more pans per 100 than ordinary fats or oils. 
stead of in terms of dozens and pounds. 


FINER That’s certainly important now when you must 


re ae “pe ere ncn of stretch every ounce of fat. 
e kinds o oods sent abroad was ac- . . . . 
companied by advice to eat more leafy FLA adi Mellocrust is pure, liquid oil of lard. Always free- 


vegetables and to maintain the consump- flowing, it works perfectly in both spray and brush- 
tion of milk. Some people contended . A . 

. ; ’ type pan greasers without heating. Spreads quickly 
however, that the poor in cities could YPC F 6 I q ’ 


not well afford either fresh vegetables or and evenly. Mellocrust prevents gumming . . . helps 


milk. In this connection, it appears 
that the home gardens did not signifi- 
cantly reduce the high cost of vegetables. 
Raymond Pearl, chief of the statistical 
division of the Food Administration, es- 
timated that the total commercial pro- 
duction of sweet potatoes, beans, peas, 
Onions and cabbage, and the commercial 


keep bread pans shiny clean . . . does away with 
costly, time-consuming pan reconditioning —saves 
precious metal. 

Loaves slip out easily when you grease with 
Mellocrust—no sticking or tearing. You get better 


flavor, too. Mellocrust gives bread crusts a deli- 
pack of corn, peas and tomatoes amount- 
ed altogether to only 2% of the total 
calorie production of human foods. Con- 


ceding the patriotism of the undertak- s W j FT A C Oo M PA N Y 


cious, nut-like taste. 
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Facts About the Winter Coal Outlook 
* * * * * * * * * . 

Ordering Coal This Spring May Save You and Your Country Future Difficulties 


FE, 


to 


having to close my plant or reduce oper- 
ations for lack of fuel if there should 
be a coal shortage this year?” 

It requires no stretch of the imagina- 


VERY industrial user of coal is 
pondering a 
this spring: 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


common question concern in time of war. 
“What should I do 


against the eventuality of 


cient fuel oil for all purposes. 


tion to understand the reason for such 
This problem 
confronts not only the present users of 
coal, but also those who may be in a 
position where it may be necessary to 
convert from fuel oil to coal because of 
the inadequate means of providing suffi- 


It is no military secret that the mili- 
tary plans of the United Nations call for 
the production of American war ma- 
terials at new high levels. They call 
for the training, equipping and trans- 
portation of troops numbering into the 
millions. And we must make provision 
for our essential civilian activities. The 





YOUR BAKERY BUSINESS:—War Casualty 


or Post War Success 


Production of baked goods isn’t enough—even in war- 
time. You have to advertise and sell—and at a profit—to 
stay in business until after the war. It’s the baker with 
positive consumer demand who will control his market. 

The W. E. Long Co. are in the best position to help 
you build this controlling consumer demand now. Their 
long and successful experience in bakery merchandising 
under all conditions entitles them to your confidence 
now, when you need help in building a program of 
wartime marketing that will guarantee your continued 
success when it’s over. And to plan for future market 
expansion when peace will have brought you a whole 
new set of marketing requirements. 

Don’t let your bakery business become a war casualty. 
Plan now to be ready for success in the exciting days 
of post war opportunities. Only those bakers who are 
prepared, with the right kind of plan and program, will 
be capable of holding their place or making headway 
in the new business era after the war. Don’t delay. 
Consult with the Long Company now, and be organized 


for continued success in the months and years ahead. 











eW. E. LONG CO. 


155 NORTH CLARK STREET e 


CHICAGO, 


ILLINOES 
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“SADVERTISING ¢ 


BAKERY PRODUCTION = COST CONTROL 


ENGINEERING © 


LABORATORY | 
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greatest production of bituminous ¢oq) 
in history and a large increase in ap. 
thracite will be required this year to 
meet these goals, according to the Soliq 
Fuels Administration for War. 

What is that amount of coal? Hoy 
was it estimated? Why is it indispens- 
able to our 1943 war plans? Can it be 
mined and transported in required quan. 
tities? If so, how? 

These questions are all natural and 
pertinent. As their answers are offered 
it should be obvious to the consumer 
that his whole-souled co-operation wil] 
be needed in the undertaking by the 
producers, carriers and distributors. 

Specifically then, the estimated require- 
ments for 1943 are 600,000,000 tons of 
bituminous coal and approximately 65, 
000,000 tons of anthracite. Fulfillment 
of these requirements means that pro- 
duction of soft coal must average around 
12,000,000 tons every week of the year, 
come what may; and despite any addi- 
tional reduction of mine manpower which 
may be experienced and the weir and 
tear on sometimes irreplaceable mine 
equipment. The requirements mean a 
weekly average production of 1,250,000 
tons of anthracite in face of the same 
possible interruptions and the same pos- 
sible handicaps. 

In making the estimate of the 1943 
soft coal requirement all factors then 
apparent were considered. For exam- 
ple, experts of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads estimated that rail traffic, 
in terms of ton-miles, would increase 
15% in the year, calling for about 10% 
more coal to haul the extra load. Federal 
Power Commission experts estimated that 
steam electric plants will generate as 
much as 136 billion kilowatt-hours in 
1943, and need an extra 10,000,000 or 
more tons of soft coal to do it. This 
does not include substantial tonnage 
which may be needed because of cunver- 
sions from oil to coal. Manufacturers 
of iron and steel say they'll have to 
add 12,000,000 tons to their 1942 con- 
sumption to carry out the jobs assigned 
to them for 1943. Retail sales are ex- 
pected to jump 3,000,000 tons and users 
in other classes are expected to burn at 
least 10,000,000 tons more in 1943 than 
they consumed in 1942. 

The only experts who have questioned 
the accuracy of the 600,000,000-ton esti- 
mate have done so on the ground that 
the figure is probably too conservative. 
They all agree that any revision will 
have to be upward provided the United 
States carries out its contemplated pro- 
gram. 

The indispensability of coal to the war 
program rests upon these facts: It is the 
nation’s basic source of heat and power 
for all purposes; it is required in the 
production and transportation of prac- 
tically all military equipment and sup- 
plies; it is the source of raw materials 
for many essential military and civilian 
goods, such as steel, explosives, chemi- 
cals, plastics and pharmaceutical drugs. 
As one example, sulfa drugs, derived 
from coal, alone have been credited with 
saving thousands of soldiers’ lives in this 
war. 

Since the estimated production of 
580,000,000 tons of soft coal in 1942 was 
a new all-time record, stepping up this 
total an additional 20,000,000 tons in 


- 1943 must be regarded as a considerable 


chore, especially in the face of diminish- 
ing manpower, lowered efficiency of mine 
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AMERICA’S CALL FOR 


MORE FOOD 


is being inane out here 
by planting right up to the 
back door. 


GOOCH MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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machinery, and constantly increasing bur- particularly in spring and summer. And protection against a possible fuel emer- stockpiles for industrial uses of fro, 
dens on transportation. mines will have to operate full blast gency. They will protect themselves, 60 to 90 days’ supply. 
Although capacity operation of coal practically all of the time to meet the too, against wartime delays in getting 4.—When the stockpile is built to thi 
mines is the desired situation, coal can- anticipated coal requirements. Other- coal when they need it most. 
not be produced, transported and dis- wise a fuel emergency will result. As a means of accomplishing these 
tributed until it has been ordered by Consumers rather than producers or things, Fuel Administrator Ickes has 
users. This is true because only a rela- distributors of coal can avert this possi- suggested that consumers of coal take in this fashion by building stockpiles of 
tively small amount of storage facilities bility by planning their buying and the following voluntary action: soft coal to 90,874,000 tons as of Dec 
exist between the mine tipples and stor- stockpiling on a basis that will enable 1.—Contract for or order coal as soon 1, 1942. This was an all-time whose: 
age spaces of the ultimate consumers. mines and transportation to be operated as possible. but in terms of consumption it means 
If users continue their prewar custom at the maximum all the time. 2.—Allow producers and dealers the 
of ordering coal only as they actually Purchasers who buy and store coal fullest latitude as to size and kind of 
need it for immediate requirements, whenever it is available certainly will coal, shipping and delivery schedules and 
mines and coal transportation facilities help assure production adequate to meet type of transportation. 
are bound to be idle part of the time, the nation’s requirements and help give 3.—Seize every opportunity to build 


size, keep it that way. Use surplus 
stocks only in an emergency. 
Consumers last year armed themselves 


less than two months’ supply for the 
nation at the rate bituminous coal was 
burned during January of this year, [y 
fact, had consumers been forced to rely 
solely on their stockpiles from last Dee 
1 until supplies were exhausted, many 
of them would have been out of coal 


~.» WE HAVE THE F/NEST entirely in a few days or week or two, 


Although many users had ample stocks, 


BREAD /N THE CITY. many others did not. 
° SINCE CHANGING OVER In view of last year’s stocking record, 


it is reasonable to assume that by far 


70 THE PLAIN TOP LOAF, the majority of large consumers will 


continue to build and maintain reserve 


WYTASE /S MORE supplies of coal at the highest possible 


levels. Others will probably be reluctant 


IMPORTANT 7O THE to create stockpiles of any consequence 


until they know the answers to a lot of 
BAKER THAN EVER ) westions 

J How much more will it cost to stock 
coal? Will coal in storage lose any of 
its heating value? Will it slack and 
give a smaller size coal? Will its burn- 
ing characteristics change? Will it catch 
fire from spontaneous combustion? 





























The answers to all these questions are 
available, but lose a great deal of their 
importance when the consumer realizes 
it is quite likely to be a case of stocking 
when coal is available or going without 
in the possible event of a full scale 
emergency. 









































Cost of storage and recovery cannot be 
generalized. It may range from a few 
cents to as high as $1 a ton, according 


to the facilities for storage available 

at a plant. High or low, the cost prob- 

ably will be considerably less than the 

‘i p ca OV ES cost of shutting down a plant for any 
| considerable period because of the lack 


of fuel. 

Pp LA | N T 0 Ff LO A F \ Investigations made by the Bureau of 
; Mines show that most coals lose little 
or no heating value because of storage. 
ee The bureau has found that slacking in 
We have the finest bread in the city. Since storage depends on the rank of the coal. 
Under good conditions, it ordinarily ex- 
tends only a short distance into the coal 
pile from any exposed surfaces. Very 
little difficulty, if any, should be ex- 
@ And that’s what the superintendent and plant manager perienced in storing most coals, if ade- 

quate precautions are taken. 
of one of the large national baking companies had to Some changes in burning characteris- 


tics may occur in some coals in storage, 
say about WYTASE. 


the bureau reports. Its coking tenden- 
@ If you would like a whiter color, more tender crumb 


changing over to the plain top loaf, WYTASE is more 


: ,* 
important to the baker than ever’ %* Original Report on File. 


cies may decrease. Whether this impairs 
efficiency of the fuel burning equipment 
and finer grain and texture under present operating depends upon its type. Sometimes low: 
volatile slack, after long storage, is slow 
conditions, then call in the WYTASE representative. to ignite at low temperatures. 
Oxidation of the coal substance itself 
is the main cause of spontaneous com- 
bustion. Coals vary a great deal in their 
natural tendency to take up oxygen. It 
for your market. would seem wise, then, to store coal in 
a fashion calculated to permit as little 
oxidation as possible and to store coal 
of higher rank. 
To assure absolutely that no undesit- 


J R S H 0 R T M | L L | N G Cc 0 M p A N Yy able heating will develop in stored bitu- 


minous or subbituminous coal, it is nec 
38TH AND SOUTH MAY STREETS, CHICAGO TRADE HARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. essary to use careful methods of storage. 


These methods either prevent entirely 

i ovide 

WYTASE is the registered trade mark of - the access of air to the coal or pr : 

the J. R. Short Milling C y to designate its for access of enough air throughout e 
natural enzyme ingredient for whitening the dough. pile to carry away heat as fast as it 


He’s an expert in better bread production and will 


be glad to help you get the particular loaf you want 
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ag months ago, a wave rolled across the quiet waters Enriched White Bread is a vital contribution to the nation’s 
te of San Francisco Bay, through the Golden Gate into the _ well-being. It adds nourishment and zest to every meal. It has 
4 broad Pacific, past Pearl Harbor, and broke on the shores of _ the united support of those important agencies that have created 
Japan with an ominous roar heard by the war lords of Tokio. and are now fostering the National Nutrition Program. 
eris- For that wave had been caused by the launching of r nF ship Ever since the first of the pure vitamins (ascorbic acid) was 
rage, built in the unprecedented wane of 4% days—one of a fleet that synthesized in 1934, the name Merck has been identified with 
den- would carry American fighting men, guns, planes, and tanks— leadership in the synthesis, development, and production of 
airs and total war—direct to the homelands of the Axis Powers. these vitally important substances. The growing list of Merck 
0 Labor, materials, tools, equipment, and food, all play vital r6les contributions in this field emphasizes the outstanding réle being 
W- > > > > > . . e . 
<a in the building of our implements of war; food, because physical played by Merck chemists and their collaborators in making 
fitness is necessary to all-out war production. The Bakers of available pure vitamins of known and uniform potency. 
tself America, by making Enriched White Bread nationally available, | As the foremost manufacturer of pure vitamins and minerals, 
com- are playing their part in maintaining the health of the men on Merck & Co., Inc. represents an established and thoroughly 
their the production lines. dependable source of enrichment ingredients. 
It 
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esir- k F in 
yitu- : * . 
a ie } MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAH WAY , N m 
age. WAR BONDS ' 
rely FOR VICTORY New York, N.Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. + Chicago, Ill. * Los Angeles, Cal. 
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In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited, Montreal and Toronto 





38 
develops. Bureau of Mines experts are 
prepared to offer more detailed advice 
on methods which will make one or the 
other provision. 

There, in brief, are the answers to 
many questions. But the consumer must 
answer the most important one for him- 
self. That question is: Would you rath- 
er incur some additional expense and 
exercise care to insure your own and 
your nation’s wartime fuel supply or 
would you rather run the risk of highly 
unprofitable shutdowns in case of emer- 
gencies which may disrupt the flow of 
fuel? 
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KANSAS BEST 


FLOUR 
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DO YOU KNOW 


° ? 


ec cet eh 


Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects concerned with 


the baking industry. 
caps either. 


There are no encyclopedias for the bright boys, nor dunce 
When you have ticked off your answers, turn to page 62 for a check 


against the correct statements. Each question answered correctly counts five points. 
A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1.—To make very good cream puffs, it 
will be found that egg whites will pro- 
duce very satisfactory results. ‘True or 


false? 


for 


Rea 
~ 


~ 


pefry 


dial 


\ 
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te \ | } / ay 
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2.—When canned apples are flat in 
flavor, the eating quality can be im- 
proved by the addition of citric acid. 
True or false? 


Proud of Your Job, 
We are of Ours... 


j 
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FLOUR 


KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (10) 
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3.—Angel food pans are moistened on 
the inside in order to produce cakes 
having a darker crust color. 
false? 


True or 


4.—The average 9-inch two-crust pie 


will require 7 oz of dough. True or 
false? 

5.—Milk stocks are used in cakes jp 
order to prolong freshness. True oy 
false? 

6—A dozen cake doughnuts weighing 
about 1 Ib will have absorbed approxi- 
mately 3 oz of fat during frying. True 
or false? 

7.—Cornstarch is used in powdered 
sugar in order to decrease the cost, 
True or false? 

8.—When puff paste comes out of the 
oven and the pans are very greasy, it 
may be due to not giving the dough 
enough folds or rollings. True or false: 

9.—Evaporated milk is used in some 
types of icing to improve the flavor. 
True or false? 

10.—Both skim milk powder and whole 
milk powder may be stored for the same 
length of time.. True or false? 

11.—In some sponge cakes, a combina- 
tion of whole eggs and yolks is used, in 
order to produce a_ better cake than 
when whole eggs only are used. ‘True 
or false? 

12.— When 
machine, the dough should be mixed long- 


making cooky dough by 


er after the flour is added than when 
made by hand. True or false? 

13.—Soft wheat flour is quite often 
used with hard wheat flour in Punish 
pastry in order to increase the alsorp- 
tion. True or false? 

14.—The flavor of rye flour deteriorates 
when it is stored for over 90 days. ‘True 
or false? 

15.—When boiling sugar and water, 
the “blow stage” is reached when the 
temperature of the boiling syrup reaches 
220° F. True or false? 

16.—When 


hollow bottoms it is because the mix 


almond macaroons _ have 
contains too much sugar. True or false? 

17.—The tendency for sliced bananas 
on top of cakes to turn brown cian be 
greatly decreased by dipping them in 
sugar syrup. True or false? 

18.—Butter 
made fluffier by adding marshmallow be- 


cream icing cannot be 
cause the marshmallow will break down. 
True or false? 

19.—Good bread cannot be made when 
the sponge temperature is 88° F. when 
it is mixed. True or false? 

20.—When powdered eggs are used in 
making cakes, the best results are ob 
tained by mixing them in the batter in 
the first stage and not by reconstiti ting 
them and adding them in the usual !in- 
ner. True or false? 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAKERY FOUNDER HONORED 

Mitwavker, Wis.—United States Mar- 
shal Anthony J. 
and president of the Royal Baking Co. 
Milwaukee, was guest of honor at a cele- 


Lukaszewiez, founder 


bration given by about 300 friends «and 
business associates recognizing the [if- 
tieth anniversary of the bakery’s fou id- 
ing. The affair was held at the George 
Washington Post, American Legion, | 

der sponsorship of the South Side B isi- 
ness Men’s Club, with various local, site 
and national officials attending. The bak- 
ery is now being conducted by a sv? 
Joseph, and a son-in-law, Edward Rahoi. 
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Our year-after-year bakery customers buy ’ Polar 
Bear because of experienced preference rather 
than experimental price. They are more interested 


in’ building business than in skinning the cost. 


So Are We 


Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 


Ralph C. Sowden 
President 
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WISCONSIN POPPY SEED 
GROWERS FIGHT ABOLITION 


Wis. 


to Wisconsin representatives in Congress 


MILWAUKEE, Plans to protest 
against federal orders banning the rais- 
ing of poppy plants for seed are being 


formulated by Wisconsin poppy grow- 


ing counties. Petitions are being circu- 
lated to be sent to Washington. 
The petitions suggest that two steps 
be taken “to repeal the opium poppy 
control act of 1942 in so far as it pro- 
hibits the 


poppy seed; or to procure an interpreta- 


production of poppies for 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


tion which would permit the production 
of blue poppies for poppy seed pur- 
poses.” 

Poppy seed is widely used by the 
baking and other food industries, it was 
poppy 
growers, but 


stressed, Formerly the seed 
only 15c lb to 
since imports have stopped, the price 


has skyrocketed to 50c lb. 


brought 


Raisers of 
poppies insist that the blue poppy seeds 
have not the potency to produce opium. 

The 
licensing of all persons raising poppies. 
It is claimed by the government that 
there is a three-year seed supply stored 


new federal law requires the 


Which comes first — 
Your second helping ? 


or our second front ? 


OU WANT TO SEE THIS WAR WON — and won 
Veen You want to see it carried to the 
enemy with a vengeance. Okay—so do all of us. 
But just remember... 

A second front takes food... food to feed our 
allies in addition to our own men. 


Which do you want — more meat for you, or 
enough meat for them? An extra cup of coffee on 
your breakfast table, or a full tin cup of coffee for 


a fighting soldier? 


Just remember that the meat you don’t get— 
and the coffee and sugar that you don’t get—are 
up at the front lines—fighting for you. 


Would you have it otherwise? 


Contributed by the Magazine Publishes of America 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 


in this country now. “I believe you will 
agree that poppy seed can hardly be 
of food, 


particularly in wartime,” declared Will 


considered an essential type 
S. Wood, deputy commissioner of nar- 
cotics, in a letter to a grower of poppies 
of the demand 


in this area. “In view 


for increased production of essential 
food crops during the war emergency, I 
respectfully suggest that the area and 
facilities which are proposed to be de- 
voted to the production of opium poppy 
seed might be employed to better ad- 
vantage in the production of such essen- 


tial food crops.” 


Cheerfully co-operating with ration- 
ing is one way we can help to win 
this war. But there are scores of 
others. Many of them are described 
in a new free booklet called “You 
and the War,” available from this 
magazine. Send for your copy to- 
day! Learn about the many oppor- 
tunities for doing an important 
service to your country. 


Read about the Citizens Defense 
Corps, organized as part of Local 
Defense Councils. Choose the job 
you're best at, and start doing it! 
You’re needed—now! 
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RAISIN PRODUCTION ORDER 
REVISED TO LIFT OUTPUT 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The 1943 produc- 
tion of raisin variety grapes and Zante 
currant grapes in eight California coun- 
ties must be converted into raisins and 
dried currants, unless specifically ex. 
empted, under provisions of an amend- 
ment to Food Distribution Order 17, the 
War 
Raisin 


Food Administration has said. 


variety grapes affected are 
Thompson Seedless, Muscat and Sultana, 

Object of the amendment is to effect 
the maximum production of raisins and 
meet increased 


currants to military, 


civilian and lend-lease requirements. 


These requirements necessitate a mini- 
mum production of about 314,000 tons of 
raisins compared with a 1942 output of 
255,000. 

As amended, the order applies only 
to the eight California counties which 
comprise the “raisin belt” that produces 
about 95% of the nation’s output. The 
counties are Kern, Kings, Tulare, Fresno, 
Stanislaus 
The original order included all 


Merced, Madera, and San 
Joaquin. 
California counties, with exemption pro- 
visions where conditions 


production impracticable. 


made raisin 

Specific authorization by the Director 
of Food Distribution is required before 
more than 100 Ibs of these grapes may 
be used for any purpose other than for 
drying. Similar authorization is required 
before these raisins and Zante currants 
can be converted into by-products 

The amendment also provides that on 
June 1, 1943, each person other thin a 
raisins 


packer possessing unprocessed 


produced in the eight counties prior 
to 1943 must set them aside for delivery 
to the Food Distribution Administration, 
and each such person on March 1, 194, 
must set aside all 1943 crop unprocessed 
The 
must be held for one year unless acquired 
during that period by the FDA, or any 


person designated by the director. 


raisins in his possession. raisins 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——- 


GEORGIA PROHIBITION OF 
CREAM GOODS IN EFFECT 


Artanta, Ga.—The Georgia Food and 
Drug Department has advised bakers 
that cream filled pies cannot be made 
between May 15 and Sept. 15. These 
are the same dates as last year. 
ern Bakers Association Secretary ©. M. 
McMillan has requested all Georgia bak- 
ers to study the regulations on cream 
filled bakery products and adhere to 


South- 


them strictly during the summer months 


to insure against contamination. A 
copy of the regulations may be obt \ined 
from Secretary McMillan, 161 Spring 
Street N.W., Atlanta, on request. 

The Georgia Bakers Council recently 
took to task the Atlanta Journal for 4 
news story headed, “Man Eats Pie and 


~ 


Dies,” carried in the May 7 issue. It 
was pointed out that there was no proof 
that pie had killed the man and that 
he might have died from eating “black 
market” meat. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


The maximum price regulation cover 
ing maple sirup has been amended by 
OPA to make the definition of the term 
“packer” specifically ‘cover packers of 
maple sugar as well as packers of 


maple sirup. 
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DANGER SIGN! 


Are we boring you? You’ve heard it all before? And 
green flour has never happened to you? Ah—that’s where 
the danger lies—it can happen to anybody. 

Consider Y 
miracle, the kind people drive ten miles to get. Years of 


. He makes a loaf that’s a near 


experience aging his own flour, with just an occasional 
touch of green flour trouble. Then wham!—a whole 
night’s production lost—not even worth putting in the 
oven. 

Or M————— 
on the routes. One day the boys had a lot of explaining 


, with 38 drivers and 4500 customers 





to do when green flour forced them to make the rounds 
with favorite items missing from their baskets. 

It happens without warning. Not often, but frequent- 
ly enough to give the conscientious production boss a 
few gray hairs. Green flour is a risk anytime—in war- 


time, it can cause an unpatriotic waste of food. 


Play safe—change to bin-aged flour. It’s fully aged, 
ready for immediate use. It’s made only by Atkinson. 

In our 50,000 cwt. aging plant, the job is done scien- 
tifically right. Here the flour is aerated, stored for two 
weeks at a constant 70 degrees, aerated again before sack- 
ing. Bin-aged flour is ready for production as soon as it 


reaches your door. No waiting, no doubt, no uncertainty. 


Don’t let green flour catch you napping. Switch to 
Atkinson—it’s BIN-AGED! 





ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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THE HOUSE OF SHELLABARGER 


HERE 1S WHAT SHELLABARGER IS DOING TO GO 
ALONG WITH HIS CUSTOMERS’ WARTIME PROGRAM 


SHELLABARGER FLOURS are milled to serve the 


baker, not to require the baker to serve them. 


SHELLABARGER FLOURS are elastic and adapt- 


able with “performance characteristics that 
insure satisfaction either when baked straight or 
in whatever blend you like. 


SHELLABARGER FLOURS represent first word 


bread quality and last word cost economy. 


No “’Shellabarger Baker’ ever takes a chance. 


The Shellabarger Set-Up 


1. WHEAT SELECTION 2. UNIFORMITY 
A. Thirty country elevators assuring use A. Experimental mill pre-testing of wheat 
of country-run wheat, for baking characteristics. 


B. Favorable transit position of Salina, B. 3,500,000 bushels storage. 
permitting us to draw wheat from the 
entire Southwest. 


4. BAKING RESULTS 


A. Bakery Service Department, in charge 
of actual bakery engineer. 


B. Completely modern analytical and bak- 
ing laboratory. 


C. Technical knowledge of what is re 


THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


Millers Since 1776 SALINA, KANSAS 
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Bakers, Forward March! 
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THE BAKING INDUSTRY’S WARTIME TASK 


By Tom Smith 


Secretary, American Bakers Association 


HREE short years ago the indi- 

I vidual businesses of most bakers 
were progressing normally, Two 
years ago some bakers’ business 
Last year and this 


“stepped 
up” considerably. 


year other bakers have 


group, obeying “orders” from consumers 


joined that, 


to bake more bread and bakery prod- 
ucts. Bakers have answered and are 
continuing to answer the command, 
“Forward, march.” 

Three short years ago an increase in 
production, such as is now staring many 
bakeries in the face, 


would have been 


A command 
to increase production today still brings 


a most welcome request. 
a pleasing feeling mixed with anguish 
of doubt. 
of some necessary war regulations and 


This doubt is natural because 


restrictions in materials, in manpower, 
in machinery needs and other things. 





b I 
% In Plenty, think of Want... 
In Want, do not presume on Plenty 


= our “plenty” need not cause us “want” accord- 


ing to an ancient Chinese proverb. But the pinch of ration- 


ing is awakening all America to the importance of avoiding 


waste, 


This is particularly true of all bakery products, for every 
possible precaution should be taken to avoid wasting food. 


Whether you wrap with Riegelite, Diafane or some other 
good competitive paper is not of vital importance today. 
The essential point is that your wrap must provide adequate 
moisture protection to keep things fresh from the time they 
are baked to the time they are eaten. A wrap that would 
do this yesterday may not do it today ... when returns have 
been eliminated and deliveries are both slower and less 


frequent. 


To help you accomplish this, we have prepared a chart 
showing the comparative moisture protection of all leading 
types of bakery wraps. A copy is yours for the asking. 


Or if you have a wrapping problem that requires special 
attention, we will be glad to try to help you solve it... 
even though paper production has been “frozen” and most 
of our papers are no longer available in unlimited quan- 


tities to one and all. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 
342 MADISON AVE - NEW YORK 
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In spite of all these things baker 
have responded nobly in many ways 
Bakers will always respond and do their 
best to meet the demands of their rea) 
boss, the consumer. Her commands will, 
no doubt, become louder as food restric. 
tions affect the daily food intake. 

A few years ago it was said that the 
average consumption of bread was 
On_ that 
basis the annual consumption was about 
100 Ibs. 


to seven slices per day the annual con- 


around five slices per day. 
If that has been stepped w 


sumption of bread now is about 140 Ibs, 
Therefore, increasing the daily consump- 
tion per person to 10 slices would mean 
doubling bread baking production of 
1939 or thereabouts. Such an increase 
in bread and baked products consump- 
tion, and particularly enriched bread, i: 
in keeping with data now available on 
food. 

Even before the rationing of some 
foods became a necessity, Dr. Henry C. 
Sherman, a noted authority on nutrition 
at Columbia University, New York, in 
the book, “Modern Bread From the 
Viewpoint of Nutrition” (by Sherman 
and Pearson) said, “It is for reasons of 
digestive comfort and nutritional well- 
being, as well as pecuniary 
that we suggest for breadstuffs (includ- 
ing cereal products generally) the rela- 
tively prominent place of something like 
two fifths of the total calories of the 
diet.” - If the average consumption of 
bread is seven slices per day per per- 
son (and some people doubt that it is 
now even that much) then bread alone 
is furnishing less than one fifth of the 
calories of persons requiring 2,500 calo- 
ries, which is less than the average. 

This means that bread, bakery prod- 
ucts and the foods with which they are 
classed, may be and, no doubt, will be 
called upon to supply at least 
fifth of the daily food calories required. 

Who will make that demand? Con- 
sumers. And they’ll probably ask their 
congressmen and our government to help 
them obtain that additional amount if 
conditions that would seem to be de- 
veloping warrant that action. 

Our government has recognized that 
bread and bakery products will be need- 
ed in larger amounts. Government in- 
dorsement of the enrichment of bread 
with vitamins and minerals in accoré- 
ance with the recommendations of thé 
National Research Council indicate that 
recognition. Enrichment of all white 
bread has been compulsory since Jat. 
25, 1943, when Food Distribution Order 
No. 1 became effective. With the & 
ception of hearth breads, all white bread 
should contain 3% milk solids, not fat 

The increased use of wheat products 
generally is expected to take up a grea! 
part of the gap in food needs brought 
about by rationing. It is expected that 
gap will be filled by bread, cake, pits 
cookies and other bakery products yeu" 
customers demand. 


economy, 


another 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
In an address to the American 5” 
ciety of Bakery Engineers meeting " 
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Chicago last March, ABA President 
Ralph Ward said, in part: 

“Nowhere in the memory of the oldest 
living person in this great industry has 
there been an opportunity such as bak- 
ers have or will have. Never before 
and perhaps never again will any civilian 
industry be chosen by the government 
to carry such a responsibility in war- 
time. We are the envy of every other 
branch in the food industry, none of 
yhom would not give the shirt off their 
hacks or substantially empty their treas- 
ury to be in our place. There has been 
wo end of effort, no economy in spend- 
ing by others, to attain the position that 
the government is virtually handing over 
to us With no other strings attached to 
it except to say, ‘Do your job well and 
honestly.’ 

“Of course, I am referring to the 
government program to make bread the 
cornerstone of American diet—the true 
staff of life—so that none shall hunger 
and none shall be undernourished during 
the period of food scarcity. The only 
food which this country will have enough 
of in 1943 is wheat, and that means 
bread. Rationing will greatly reduce 
most other foods, some to the point of 
complete disappearance from our table. 
In a country where food has always 
heen abundant and where surpluses have 
heen an annual problem, it will be diffi- 
cult for our civilians to understand why 
their menus and diets are so much re- 
stricted. In the food trade it is our 
usiness to know why. But most people 
cannot or will not understand this 
enigma. In 1943, demand will exceed 
production. The government’s answer 
will be—‘Bread—eat plenty of it! It 
won't be rationed. It is cheap and it is 
nourishing; it will take the place of 
other foods you cannot get. It is not 
only enriched with vitamins, but con- 
tains even sufficient milk to meet your 
More than that, it 
also furnishes you with an adequate sup- 


daily requirements. 


ply of those important minerals, calcium 
and iron. So eat plenty of it! Feed it 
generously to your children! In fact, 
today’s bread with a few vegetables is 
an adequate and nutritious meal.’ 

“Do you wonder that we shall be the 
envy of others in the food business? 
What a responsibility! But what a 
chance to serve your country in times 
of war! Let us not fail this responsi- 
bility in any way whatever.” 

So, bakers, your marching orders are 
in effect today and you probably will 
have those orders repeated and empha- 
sied each day from now on. 

Now what are we going to do about 
it? Where are we going to get the 
people to make the products? Where 
will we obtain the machines and the 
materials required? How will our prod- 
ucts be distributed? What can we do 
about it? 

Before we examine what we can do 
about these things in the future, let’s 
look back and see what has been done 
in the past, 


FOOD DISTRIBUTION ORDER NO. 1 

As you know, Food Distribution Or- 
der No. 1 became effective last January. 
That order was written primarily to help 

ets bring about economies that would 
help “hold the line” on bread and bak- 
‘ty products costs. Other reasons were 
the saving of so-called critical materials, 
such as wax paper, steel, the prevention 
of waste, etc. 

As with any restrictive order of this 
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kind, not every member of the industry 
was pleased with the manner in which it 
was written. Yet, on the whole, it was 
and is a practical and workable war- 
It could and did help 
It can 


time program. 
many bakers make some savings. 
and will continue to help bakers operate 
more efficiently and less wastefully if 
the spirit of the order as well as its 
letter is observed. 

During war times we must 
that some orders will be rewritten and 
changed, some rescinded and additional 
orders and restrictions required. Em- 
phasis is placed upon the word required 


expect 


because bakers and the baking industry 
are conscious of their responsibility and 
for the most part are more than anxious 
to do whatever will help win the war. 

Unfortunately we hear some reports 
of noncompliance with Food Distribu- 
tion Order No. 1 by some bakers in some 
This is regrettable and inex- 
cusable unless that bakery firm has 
taken up its problem with the Food Dis- 
tribution Administration under the hard- 
ship clause and has obtained relief offi- 
cially. 

Bakers who do not comply and who 
fail to apply and receive official ‘relief 


sections. 
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are hurting themselves, the industry and 
the war effort. 

If there are sections of Food Distri- 
bution Order No. 1 that are still either 
impractical, that fact 
should be brought to the attention of 


unworkable or 


the administration through the baking 
industry advisory committee so that cor- 
rective measures can be forthcoming. So 
long as the order is in effect, and since 
it is considered a good order in many 
respects, it should have. the unqualified 
compliance of every member of the bak- 
ing industry. 

You and I know that Food Distribu- 





KEEP THEM COMING! 


With Your Purchases of WAR BONDS! 


Be win Victory over our enemies in the 
shortest possible time, to save the lives 
of many of our fighting men, a steady flow 


of munitions of war must be kept coming 


from the production lines of America. 


Tanks, planes, shells, guns, and ships 
must be sent to the fighting fronts all over 
the world. And America needs your dollars 
to pay for the vast demands of a global war. 


Everyone must help to the full limit of 


his ability. Buying United States War 
Bonds is not giving, but an investment in 
the world’s soundest securities. 


Possibly the savings effected through 


your use of American Bakers make-up 


equipment may enable you to buy even 
more War Bonds. Always remember — they 
give their lives, you lend your money. 


American Bakew i Co, 
e 
1600 SOUTH KINGSHIGHWAY BOULEVARD ST. LOUIS, ISSOURI 
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tion Order No. 1 contains many favor- 
The industry is indebted 
to the war committees of the American 
Bakers 
Retail Bakers of America and the war 
committee chairmen, Ralph Ward and 


able points. 


Association and the Associated 


Peter Redler, to the baking industry 
advisory committee and its chairman, 
John TT. McCarthy, and to the Wash- 
staff of the American Bakers 
Association, for having stayed with this 


ington 


problem and worked with the various 
departments in Washington to bring 
about an understanding of what it means 


to supply people with bread and baked 
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foods. Too often baking is considered 
either a retail or a wholesale operation. 
The fact that bakery products are per- 
ishable, require immediate distribution 
and early consumption, is often over- 
looked, 

It was not easy to put into effect the 
restrictions brought about by Food Dis- 
tribution Order No. 1, yet it was not 
too difficult. I 
the Food 
that the acceptance of the restrictions 
in this order was for the 


believe I may say for 
Distribution Administration 
most part 
Bakers and the 
baking industry have been complimented, 


made quickly effective. 


and rightfully so, for what they have 
done. 
MANPOWER 

There is probably no bakery operator 
here who has not had to replace from 
20 to 50% or more of his personnel 
The baking 
continue to 
That 
time our 


during the past two years. 
and other industries will 
supply men to the armed forces. 
is inevitable. At the 
government has recognized that baking 


same 


is an essential industry and has given 
that 
service 


through the selective 
The 


has specifically designated 


information 
releases. War Manpower 


Commission 





Only the 


beginning! 


DUCATION takes time. While there is 


seit 
ai ean rTM 








ample evidence that the educational 


advertising of dextrose has been effective, 


yet the public so far has learned only 


the ABC's of this vital food-energy sugar. 
That’s why we must continue, month 
after month, to tell consumers’ more 


about dextrose. 


Then, when temporary shortages are 
over, both the food processors who use 
Cerelose (dextrose sugar) and the 
ultimate consumers of foods rich with this 





natural body sugar, will benefit through 


persistent educational advertising. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 


TUNE IN 


STAGE DOOR CANTEEN 
Every Thursday 9:30 to 10:00 P.M., E.W.T. 


DEXTROSE 
SUGAR 


made by 
THE MAKERS OF 
KARO SYRUP 
CORN Pe 


REFININ : 
NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


Columbia Network, Coast-to-Coast 


CERELOSE «2 DEXTROSE 


Current dextrose advertising is 
not intended to sell dextrose, 
but to tell people the facts 
about this vital food-energy 
sugar. Truth presented today 
will reap its reward tomorrow. 

During the present emer- 
gency, it is obvious that the 
production of dextrose is in- 
adequate to meet demand. 
Our plants are operating at 
top speed — at full capacity. 


RooucTs — 
G cs. = 
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“food processing” as an 
tivity. 

However, do not wait until your mer 
are classified 1-A before you know tha: 
the local board also knows that baker 
and the baking industry are classed 4 
“essential.” 


essential ap. 


Some of you men may he 
of local You knoy 
their problems, and they are many. Tp 


members boards. 
to discuss these points with board mem. 


bers at a time when they are po} 


pressed. Give them all the data tha 
has been released by Washington throug) 
our association and others and that has 
been made available to you through your 
state association. , 

Do not rest on that alone. Review the 
replacements you may have to make jn 
the next six months, year and 18 months, 
List the essentialness of each position, 
determine the length of training period 
required, and have some plan for train- 
ing that will permit you to meet your 
responsibility as a food processor. 

To most of you this is “old stuf.” 
You've been doing it for well onto two 
years now. Yet we learn every day of 
some baker who has no plan of replace- 
ment and does not know the status of 
all of his men. 

Furthermore, some employees, to their 
credit, have a keen sense of patriotism 
They believe they should be either in the 
army, navy or in an industry making 
guns or planes or tanks. It is the re- 
sponsibility of our industry to point out 
to such men that processing of food and 
the baking of bread and bakery prod- 
ucts are equally essential and that they 
are supplying the “food energy” to the 
men who make the guns and tanks and 
planes. 

The headaches 
training are by 


of replacement and 
no means past. The 
news from North Africa is encouraging, 
but there’s still a long way to Berlin 
and to Tokyo. 

MATERIALS 

Our two principal ingredient head- 
aches are those brought about by re- 
strictions on sugar and shortening. The 
next principal headache is a_ sufficient 
supply of milk. 

The story of the increase in the per- 
mitted use of shortening from 70% of 
1942 quarter use to 100% is known to 
each of you. Again, the industry is in- 
debted to the war committees of the 
Associated Retail Bakers and the Amer- 
ican Bakers Association and to the ad- 
visory committee and to the work done 
by those men in Washington. Did you 
write to your congressman thanking him 
for his help? If not, please do so soon. 

The shortening problem stays with us 
We’re hoping the third quarter of 8 
will permit use of a quantity equal to 
100% the use during the same quarter 
of 1942. There is no assurance today 
that that will. be possible. Bakers are 
urged to watch their shortening supply 
most carefully, to bake products which 
wi!l conserve the shortening sup)ly, but 
not to debase the quality of th: prod- 
ucts they continue to make. 

We are told that the supply of sugét 
depends entirely upon transportation an 
that there is nothing today to indicate 
an immediate increase in allotment, 4 
though some hope prevails in some 
places that additional amounts of sugét 
can be made available for bakers’ ™ 
soon. 

The government is definitely interested 
in seeing that bakers receive a sufficient 
supply of milk solids to comply with 
Food Distribution Order No. 1 in the 
baking of bread. Every baker having 
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Horse of 
another color 


THIS HORSE IS BLUE, according to 
Rickey Arnold there in the front row. 
ia Don’t you know there’s no such thing 
es as a blue horse, Rickey? Ask Franz 
, Marc. Ever hear of him? He painted 
uff.” oA blue horses, too; Hitler banned the 
two picture—called it “degenerate art”’. 
y of “Phooey. So what?” says Rickey. 
lace- And how about you—you don’t 
sli like blue for a horse, either? Speak 
your mind, friend, and so will we. 
Thank heaven we can both do that 
in this land of ours. Maybe we'll dis- 
agree on color, but united we stand 
on this: that bridle and saddle and 
whip are not for human beings. 


nths 
ition, 
riod 


their 


Compulsion of a different kind 
keeps us busy at General Mills. Call 
it eagerness to serve, desire to im- 
prove, hope for reward. Call it any- 
thing you like—but whatever name 
you use, remember it is the quality 
that has made America the best place 
on earth in which to live. 


Every American industry and 
every American citizen has a heritage 
of freedom —the freedom to choose 
a way of life, freedom to pursue it. 
At General Mills, it’s the only spark 
we need to keep us going. 


one 
you 
him 
yon 
us 
43 
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difficulty in obtaining a sufficient supply 
of milk solids to comply with this order 
should report this fact by letter to the 
regional FDA office, with copies to 
Washington and to ABA’s Washington 
office. 

The wax paper problem is not yet 
completely eliminated. In fact, it may 
become a serious problem again soon. 

Spice quotas are decreasing and your 
use restricted; for example, at present 
you can only use 40% of your use of 
cinnamon (cassin) during the same quar- 
ter of 1941. 

Restrictions limitations 


and bring 
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However, let’s look at 
the picture as a whole. What industry, 
making as large an amount of food 
products as the baking industry, has 
been affected as little as we have been 
so far? Let’s count our blessings along 
with our grief. Let’s again determine 
that we’ll use our good old American 
ingenuity to find a way to continue to 
Forward March. 


their problems. 


MAINTENANCE 


Probably no one in this room has 
prepared a program of maintenance of 
both inside and outside equipment too 


carefully, to be sure that equipment will 
last for the duration. 

Bakers have been granted a higher 
priority for certain of their operating 
supplies, not including automotive re- 
placement parts which are not covered 
under the controlled materials plan reg- 
ulation 5. 

Special priority must continue to be 
obtained for the purchase of cartons. 
We understand that a request for an 
AA-3 priority for cartons (use Form 
PD-802 in triplicate) should be direct- 
ed to the “Chief, Container Division, 
War Production Board, Washington, D. 








REMEMBER VOURE 
A BORDEN PRODUCT, SO 
D0 ALL YOU CAN FOR 
THE BAKERS 








BREADLAC 


SPRAY SKIM MILK POWDER 
Dry Milk Solids Not Over 12% Fat 





oa as you know, most of Borden’s 
Powdered Milk production goes to fill 
government needs. 


And the government needs a lot. 


The Army alone, for instance, speci- 
fies high percentages of milk for garrison 
and field loaves. In total, government 
requirements (Conservation Order DA-1) 
call for 90% of the current monthly pro- 


BORDEN 'S 


powder. 


Naturally, all of this means that 
Borden may not be able to supply you 
with all the Powdered Milk you want. 


ways had. 


BAKERY 
TESTED 


CERTORA 


e ROLLER SKIM MILK POWDER @ 


Dry Milk Solids Not Over 112% Fat 


duction of all our spray dried skim milk 


But rest assured that whatever Borden 
Powdered Milk we can give you will 
have the same high quality it has al- 


DRY MILKS 


PARLAC 


SPRAY WHOLE MILK POWDER 
272% Butterfat 
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C.” Request immediate action and em. 
phasize that the use is for distribution 
of bakery products. A priority to ob. 
tain certain types of cartons may be de- 
layed or denied; a priority for others 
readily received. The stapled type car. 
ton is the hardest to obtain. 

Mileage restriction continues to be q 
headache to some bakers and a blessing 
to many others. Tire eligibility is 
problem for some. Bakers should give 
consideration to every possible conserya- 
tion measure consistent with essential 
distribution service of essential baked 
foods. In some sections local ODT rep- 
resentatives have pressed for conserva- 
tion measures or joint action plans. Bak- 
ers are reminded that the antitrust laws 
are still in effect and that any such 
plans should be promptly reported and 
forwarded to the Division of Motor 
Transport, Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation, attention of the Hon. John L, 
Rogers, Washington, D. C., and should 
not be acted on in any way until written 
approval has been received from both 
ODT and the Department of Justice. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 

Bakers who have studied the problem 
are concerned with the quality of baked 
foods that can be supplied during the 
war. The responsibility of maintaining 
quality consistent with war restrictions 
must be paramount with every baker. 
If we are to serve our country well in 
war and to prepare a permanent place 
for bread and bakery products on the 
food list of our nation, we must see that 
what we give our consumers today is 
the best we can produce, both in appe- 
tite appeal and in nutritional value. 
Our government is interested in helping 
bakers do that job and do it well. 

We have another responsibility, to be 
sure that our advertising reflects the 
merits of our products without disparag- 
ing the foods that are rationed. Bread 
and bakery products go well with all 
foods. We do not want to in any way 
harm them either temporarily or per- 
manently. Let’s keep our own house in 
order and merit the gains we may make. 

What of the future? You and [| can- 
not predict what will happen. We will 
have many more problems to mect be- 
fore we’re through. However, no in- 
dustry has such a possible bright future 
as that which appears on the horizon for 
bread and bakery products. 


UNITY 

This is a united industry and it must 
always be a united industry. The prob- 
lems of one branch are the problems of 
every branch. Our industry must main- 
tain this unity in every project and 
every presentation. There will no doubt 
be differences of opinion. Let’s iron out 
those between ourselves. 
Let’s have all our linen clean before we 
parade it to others. 


differences 


APPRECIATION 

Many of you have recently written 
to our Chicago office and to our Wash- 
ington office complimenting our associa- 
tion on its activities. We appreciate the 
complimentary letters you have sent us 
We also encourage constructive criti 
cism. Remember that this is your 45 
sociation just as your state association 
is your association. 

ABA, Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, the Bakers War Committee and 
the advisory committee have received 


‘splendid support and help from many 


bakers and bakers’ organizations. To 
all individually and to association off- 
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HIGH QUALITY 
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* DANIEL WEBSTER .... stort patent 
*GOLD COIN ........ Standard Patent 
*CHALLENGER ....... Strong Patent 
*~PURE SILVER ..... Fancy First Clear 
*GOLD COIN WHOLE WHEAT 
*GOLD COIN RYE FLOURS «:... 
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EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 
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TOPPER 


You cannot build “TOPPER” up. 
You cannot break “TOPPER” down. 


By this we mean that you cannot 
blend any other flour with “TOPPER” 


to give you a better loaf. 


The sure way to insure your loaf 


quality marching with the wartime 


“EAT MORE BREAD” program is 
to use TOPPER’ just as its assured 


performance pours from the sack. 


Bake “TOPPER” Straight 


THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity, 2,000 Barrels KANSAS CITY, MO. 
(Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas) 
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cers, we extend our sincere appreciation 
and’ thanks. 

If you are not supporting one, two 
or perhaps all three of these organiza- 
tions, may I ask that you not permit the 
day to close without getting yourself 
“on record” as a member. In numbers 
there is strength. It is only by extend- 
ing representation to include all types 
of bakers that a true cross-section of 
opinion can be properly reflected to 
those who must write and administer 
wartime regulations and other restric- 
tions. 

ABA now enjoys the largest member- 
ship it has ever had. American Bakers 
Association uses the unit “oven” to in- 
dicate plant capacity as the basis of 
membership. ABA’s roll today lists 
1,702 “plants” and over 5,233 “ovens.” 

While you as members of the industry 
have been marching forward, so too has 
your association, and from all reports 
we can say the same for our brother 
association, the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America, and for our cousins and 
nephews, the state and group state or- 
ganizations. 

All the problems are not solved. All 
the opportunities for serving and for 
helping win the war have not been met. 
There is still much to do. There are 
headaches that will have to be cured. 
With your help, with your support, with 
your guidance, and with your encour- 
agement your associations will do their 
best, you can be sure. 

Again, may I refer to a quotation 
used by ABA President Ward—from a 
war agency statement—which bears re- 
peating and which should be printed in 
large letters and hung on the walls of 
bakeshops, workrooms, factories and of- 
fices to remind us each day that: 

“It is not pleasant to have your peace- 
ful life upset by wartime needs and 
restrictions and activities. It is not 
pleasant to die, either. Between you 
who live at home and the men who die 
at the front there is a direct connection. 
By your actions, definitely, a certain 
number of these men will die or they 
will come through alive. If you do 
everything you can to hasten victory and 
do every bit of it as fast as you can, 
then, sure as fate, you will save the 
lives of some men who will otherwise 
die because you let the war last too 
long. Think it over. Until the war is 
won you cannot, in fairness to them, 
complain or waste or shirk. Instead, 
you will apply every last ounce of your 
effort to getting this thing done. In 
the name of God and your fellow man, 
that is your job!” 

¥ ¥ 

Note——From an address before the 
Tecent conference of the Minnesota Bak- 
ers Association in Minneapolis. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PAN PRODUCING CAPACITY 
ADEQUATE, WPB INFORMED 


Wasuineron, D. C.—Manufacturers of 
commercial baking pans have assured 
WPB and Department of Agriculture 
officials that industrial facilities are ade- 
quate to step up production about 25%, 
if necessary to meet increased require- 
ments that the department believes are 
imminent. 

The present abnormal food situation 
demands the increasing substitution of 
‘ereal products—such as baked goods— 
for meat and the scarcer food items, ac- 
cording to the department in its analysis 
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of the food program. For much greater 
production of baked goods, the commer- 
cial pan supply would have to be in- 
creased, and at the request of the de- 
partment, the newly formed Commercial 
Baking Pan Manufacturing Industry 
Advisory Committee was asked at its 
first meeting to furnish information and 
suggestions on possible expansion of the 
pan output. 

Tight supply of steel, however, espe- 
cially of the open-hearth grades, is the 
obstacle to increased pan production. 

While members at the meeting were 
able to report confidently on facilities 


for boosting production when necessary, 
they were unable to recommend further 
conservation and simplification to re- 
duce use of metal per unit. Everything 
possible and practical has been done in 
this direction by the industry on its own 
initiative in conforming with the de- 
partment’s Food Distribution Order No. 
1, the trade representatives declared. As 
an example of simplification, it was stat- 
ed that the number of sizes of pieplates 
has been reduced from nearly 400 in 
1940 to 32. 

Further simplifications, it was declared, 
could place bakers at a disadvantage in 


51 


production and might even require new 


ovens to accommodate new simplified 
Sizes. 

The committee denied the practicabil- 
ity of substituting Bessemer for open- 
hearth steel. It declared that about 90% 
of their products were of the “folded 
steel” construction requiring open-hearth 


steel. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





The board of governors of the South- 
ern Bakers Association will meet at the 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, June 16, at 
11 am., with D. Lee Hilton, chairman 
of the board, presiding. 
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Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 
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LUCKY FLOURS 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


Spring Patents - 


Clears 


Cake Flours 
Rye Flours 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Whole Wheat 
Cracker Flours 


Corn Meal 


Kansas Patents 
High Gluten 


Pastry Flours 
Rolled Oats 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


FEDERAL MILL, 


LOCKPORT, . wv. 


INC. 
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the Baker's 





Doorbell 





ARKANSAS 
The Jackson Cookie Plant, North Lit- 
tle Rock, was gutted by fire recently, 


ALBERTA 
William Brown Turner, Daniel C. 
Turner and Robert D. Turner have reg- 
causing a loss estimated by Manager 
J. C. Jackson at $50,000, which is par- 
tially insured. 


istered their partnership in the business 
of Turner’s Bakery at Edmonton, Alta., 
Canada. 


CALIFORNIA 
Charles N. Choate has sold the Valley 
Bakery, Helmet, to Rollin Johnson. 
The Quincky (Cal.) 
shut down once before because of war 


Bakery, which 


conditions, has closed again—this time 





efend 
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There still are people—now as 
hundreds of years ago—with the 
courage and vision that it takes to 
defend the Right. 


We will do our utmost to fulfill 
our duty by striving in every way 
open to us to assist our country in 
the one big job we have to do. 


To this end we pledge our best 
endeavor. 


THE Kansas MILLING Co. 


SILK FLOSS FLOUR 


Ward Magill, President. 


Silk Floss flour is our reply to the demand of the baking industry for a uniform, 
dependable flour at the lowest price consistent with our quality standards. 


We pledge our continued adherence to high quality standards to the baking industry. 


THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Daily Capacity—4,500 barrels 
WICHITA 


Since 1894 


Elevator Storage—8,500,000 bushels 


KANSAS 


Supplementary Plant MARION, OHIO 





cently. 


for the duration, according to IL. 0. 
Gray, of Greenville, its owner. 

Offering a full line of rolls, pastry and 
bread, Bishop (Cal.) Bakery reopened 
recently after having been closed the 
past few months. The bakery is being 
operated by Mrs. Louisa Schoch. 


FLORIDA 

Setzer’s Stores Bakery at Jacksonville 
recently purchased a bakery with all 
Lauderdale, and 
have moved it to Jacksonville. 


equipment at Fort 
Charles 
Stunkel is manager for the Setzer in- 
terests. 

Goodes Bakeries have closed their 
Main Street store, Jacksonville, for the 
time being. The property is being occu- 
pied for storage and warehouse purjvoses, 
and will be reopened at a later date. 


GEORGIA 

Ball’s Bakery, Fitzgerald, is having a 
reconditioned oven installed and, as a 
result, has had to remodel the cntire 
shop. When the building changes are 
completed, there will be much more shop 
room and more space for the sales de- 
partment. Barney Ball is the proprietor 
of this shop. 

IDAHO 

Opening of a new retail bakery sales 
store which will handle both locally inade 
pastry and products of outside bakeries 
has been announced by Julius Sehubhach, 
Sr., pioneer bakery operator at Orofino. 
New smaller oven equipment has been 
installed to replace the former large elec- 
tric oven sold by Mr. Blair, former op- 
erator, to the state hospital, and other 
equipment added to insure proper opera- 
tion. Mr. Schubach came to Orofino in 
1916 and for many years operated « bak- 
ery there. 

ILLINOIS 

The Thompson Baking Co. of Beards- 
town, has closed because of difficulty in 
getting help and materials. 

Fire of undetermined origin recently 
destroyed the building and equipment of 
the G. A. Hartley bakery store, Deca- 
tur. The flames were first observed in 
the roof above the ovens, and soon s)read 
throughout the building. No estimate 
has been placed on the damage by Mr. 
Hartley, owner of the building and the 
bakery business. 


INDIANA 
After weathering two major wars. the 
wholesale bakery plant of J. W. Smith 
& Son, Indianapolis, has succumbed to 
World War II for the duration. ‘The 
modern bakery plant has been locke! up 
by its owners. 


IOWA 

Jack Greenblat, well known baker) 
operator of Des Moines, who has een 
operating a wholesale bakery in 5 uth 
Des Moines, has leased the building at 
609 Forest Avenue, where W. C. lius- 
ing had operated for 20 years until he 
joined the navy a few months ago. Mr. 
Greenblat redecorated and reconditioned 
the bakery and opened for business Te- 
He has closed his South Side 
bakery. 

The Schulze & Burch Biscuit Co. lant 
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Invariable Quality through the Years 


Proud of our location, our splendid mills, our long-time 
Also for Economy loyal customers among the country’s best known and most 
successful bakers—we are proudest of all of the quality 
ul The ADMIR AL” reputation of these great flours. Uniform, dependable, 
- they always have been and always will be sound and 

honest quality for a sound and fair price. 











Se H-D Lee FlourMills ®. 


CAPACITY 2500 BBLS. 
Salina «~ Kansas 








Trade-Mark Registered 
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NATIONWIDE SERVICE 


To the MILLING INDUSTRY 
and GRAIN TRADE 


Throughout the country the credit facili- 
ties of the First National Bank in St. Louis 
are used by millers and members of the 
grain trade. 


Ours is an understanding service based 
on long experience with their needs and 
problems, under constantly changing con- 
ditions. 


We cordially invite new accounts in this 
field—not to the exclusion of your nearer- 
at-hand banker, but to supplement the 


credit structure you have already estab- 
lished. 


ww 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway ¢ Locust « Olive 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


HAMMOND 
OVERSEAS BAGS 


Sess 


Strong, rugged 5-ply Multi-wall Overslips including 
outer wall of Wet Strength Kraft, two walls of Asphalt 
Laminated Kraft, waterproof glue and wax-dipped bot- 
toms; complying with all Army and Navy specifications. 

Thousands are now serving our Armed Forces on 
every front. We can serve you—promplly. 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


Paper Mill and Bag Factory: WELLSBURG, W. VA. 


SSS N 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ° 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffato, N. y. 














Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 
Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


EVANS MILLING CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. 








at Des Moines received a “I” Minute 


Man flag from the U. S. treasury depart- 
ment for participation by employees in 
the war bond payroll allotment program. 
More than 90 employees of the plant 
signed for 1014% of their salary for 
The plant has 148 
employees. H. B. Turner is manager. 


war bond purchase. 


Pat Murphy, former owner of the Lake 
View Bakery, has sold his bakery at 
Carroll to Sioux City men. Murphy will 
be inducted into the army soon. 

Notice has been filed of the dissolu- 
tion of the Sioux City Bakery, a cor- 
poration of Sioux City. M. A. Lazere 
was president of the organization, and 
L. Lazere secretary. 

Machinery of the Purity Bakery Co., 
Nashua, has been moved by M. L. Stock- 
dale to the White Sea Bakery, Waverly, 
of which he also is proprietor. He was 
unable to secure a baker to operate the 
plant at Nashua. The bakery at Wav- 
erly will supply Stockdale’s trade at 
Nashua. 

KENTUCKY 

Donut Restaurants, No. 3, Inc., of 
Louisville, capitalized at $5,000, was 
chartered recently. The firm was or- 
ganized by Robert Simons, C. Kirch- 
dorfer and Taylor Carter. These res- 
taurants specialize in production and 
sales of hot doughnuts in the downtown 
and business district of the city. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Due to the inability to get capable 
help, Joseph F. Loughrey, owner of 
the Inglis Bakery, Holyoke, has had 
to close his shop. 


MICHIGAN 

Norman H,. Rauch has closed his bak- 
ery at Dundee (Dundee Bakery), for the 
duration, after operating the business 
for 15 years. 

I.. M. Galloway, who recently closed 
his bakery in Hillsdale, has purchased a 
building and equipment in Jonesville, 
where he is opening a bakery. 

Fred Van Dyken, owner of the Day- 
light Bakery, Cadillac, for the past 23 
years, has sold it to Glenn Hornbacker. 

A new bakery was opened recently in 
Caro by Stanley Jankowski, who for- 
merly had a bakery at Capac. 


MINNESOTA 

Lowe’s Bake Shop will close its doors 
for the duration, as Mr. Lowe has ac- 
cepted a defense position in British Co- 
lumbia. <An effort will be made to dis- 
pose of a quantity of flour, lard con- 
tainers and miscellaneous items at the 
bakery, the remainder of the equipment 
to be stored in the building. 

A fire which started in some empty 
lard tins piled behind the Keene Bakery, 
Mankato, recently caused considerable 
damage to the rear wall of the building. 

A business transaction was completed 
recently whereby the building and fix- 
tures of the Home Bakery in Lake Ben- 
ton were leased by John Fisher, who 
will open the establishment soon. 

Mrs. Joe Lambert has announced that 
she has started a home bakery at Cohas- 
set. Cookies will be available at all 
times, and orders for pies and cakes 
will be taken. The bakery will be open 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. 

Smith’s Bakery, Adrian, has installed 
a new oven. 

Giving up a practice of many years 
as a veterinarian, Dr. W. S. Wilson, of 
Buffalo, now has entered the baking 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Mill 





WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 























DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 

















UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—W hole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea, Mich. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








GOLD KEY 


A standard patent flour of high loaf volume, 
producing excellent flavor and texture— 
fairly priced. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 








DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
YUKON, OKLAHOMA 


—— 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 
Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








— 
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pusiness, having purchased the Buffalo 
bakery from Andrew Sleypen. 


MISSOURI 

Shortage of essential materials is the 
reason for the closing of Harvey’s Bak- 
ery, Kirksville, according to Harvey 
Black, owner. 

The services of “Maude” have been 
enlisted to deliver bread and other bak- 
ery products for Crookshank’s Bakery, 
Chillicothe. 
mare who is proud to draw the brand 


Maude is a big Percheron 


new bakery wagon, which is patriotically 
lettered with reminders to buy war bonds 
and stamps. 

NEBRASKA 

The Haruda Bakery, St. Paul, recently 
closed for two weeks. With lack of help, 
Mr. Haruda has been doing all ef the 
baking, and it was decided that this step 
must be taken to give him a much 
needed rest. 

A. E. Furtak, an experienced baker 
from Beemer, Neb., has taken over the 
Crawford Bakery, Crawford, and opened 
it for business. 

The Wheeland cafe and bakery, El- 
mers Cafe and Hemmerling’s, Gibbon, 
have quit serving meals for an indefinite 
period, and the bakery which has ranked 
among the best is closed, because of 
rationing. 

Unless somebody takes over the opera- 
tion of the establishment at the Home 
Bakery location, Scribner will be without 
W. J. Shorten, who has con- 
ducted the Home Bakery for the past 
four years under lease, closed the shop 


a bakery. 


in order to have things in shape for the 
turnover of the building, fixtures and 
equipment to the owner, Mrs. 
Suhr. 


Anna 


NEW MEXICO 

Mr. Winterholder has closed his bak- 
ery at Lordsburg. 

The City Bakery at Socorro and Mag- 
delena is being operated by Mr. Grenth- 
lin, formerly of EI Paso. 

NEW YORK 

Yorkville Bakeries, Inc., has been char- 
tered to conduct business in Manhattan. 
Directors are: Jacob Beller, 1735 Purdy 
St; Albert J. Haase, 2150 Hughes Ave., 
and Vincent A. Giaquinto, 1910 Arthur 
Ave., Bronx. 

Rosewood Bakeries, Inc., has been 
chartered to carry on business in the 
Bronx. Directors are: Beatrice Gross- 
field, Rose Mondshine and Barnet Gins- 
burg, 116 Nassau St., New York City. 

Stanton Bakery, Inc., has been char- 
tered to conduct business in New York, 
with a capital stock of $5,000, $50 par 
value. Directors are: Joseph Schneider, 
Flora R. Schneider, Beatrice Bromsen, 
128 W. 66th St., New York City. 

Ditmas Bakeries, Inc., of Kings Coun- 
ty, has been dissolved, according to 
papers filed with the secretary of state 
in Albany. 

Roslyn Bakery, Inc., has been char- 
tered to conduct business in the Bronx. 
Directors are: Morris Grossfield, Jr., 
Beatrice Grossfield and Barnet Gins- 
burg, 116 Nassau St., New York City. 

G. & B. Italian-American Bakery, Inc., 
has been chartered to conduct business 
in Hempstead, L. I. Directors are: 
Robert Galanti, 58-06 77th Pl. Maspeth, 
L. I; John Berti, 12 Lehrer Ave., El- 
mont, L. I; Charles Finkelstein, 305 
Broadway, New York City. 

Square Diner, Inc., has been chartered 
te conduct a business in bakery equip- 
ment of all kinds in the Bronx. Direc- 
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tors are: James F. Reynolds, 560 Melrose 
Ave., Bronx; Georgina E. Morgan, 19 
Cummings St., New York City; Dorothea 
M. Wagner, 388 E. 158th St., Bronx. 

Alabama Ave. Bakery, Inc., of Kings 
County, has been dissolved, according 
to papers filed with the secretary of 
state in Albany. 

Rudval Baking Corp., New York, has 
been dissolved, according to papers filed 
with the secretary of state in Albany. 

Epco Sales Agency, Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct a general bakery 
Capital stock is 

Directors are: 


business in the Bronx. 
$20,000, $100 par value. 


Harry Feldman, 2347 Morris Ave., 
Bronx; Samuel Gradstein, 115 Eastern 
Parkway, Brooklyn; Nathan Feldman, 
11 W. 42nd St., New York City. 

Cedar Bakery, Inc., has been char- 
tered to conduct business in 
County. 
field, Jr., Beatrice Grossfield and Bar- 
116 Nassau St., New 


Kings 
Directors are: Morris Gross- 


net Ginsburg, 
York City. 
Claude Guthrie has closed the Guthrie 
Bakery, Canton, for the duration, and 
has stored his equipment. 
The Ernest Morlock Bakery, Ellicott- 
ville, was severely damaged by a recent 
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fire which swept through three stores in 
the business section. Not only were all 
baked goods ruined, but also some of 
the other supplies as well. 

George E. Durant, owner of the Ma- 
lone (N. Y.) Baking Co., has purchased 
the building occupied by the bakery, 
and plans to enlarge the present building. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
The Fan-Lou Bakery, Asheville, has 
been closed temporarily, but expects to 
be reopened shortly. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Harry Alton, chef at Hotel Wahpeton 





GAVE OUTSTANDING FLAVOR 
and GREATER FOOD VALUE TO 


Hubbard Flour. 
spring-wheat loaf. 





HUBBARD FLOURS are milled from the choicest grades of 


this finer wheat. 


Up in our Northwestern hard spring wheat belt, the 
soil and the climate, virile and tough, grow bread wheats 
that are tops in bread-making quality. Flours made from 
these wheats have a superior flavor—the full nut-like 
flavor of the wheat berry. 


Hubbard Flours made from selected grades of this 
wheat have a superior flavor—the full, delicious, rich, 
wheaty flavor. 


Bread made from Hubbard Flours has the qualities 
that bring profits—qualities that make customers enthu- 
siastic— qualities that bring repeat business and new trade. 


If you want to see sales spurt — build a loaf with Mother 
Feature it as the Northwestern hard 
Watch people go for it. 


For bakers who want their flours to come to their 
plants already enriched, we offer for shipment 
at once any HUBBARD FLOURS—ENRICHED. 























EASTERN BRANCH: 






410 ELEVENTH STREET, AMBRIDGE, PA. 


Milling Co. 


MANKATO, MINN. 
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Cfoen “There is 
No Substitute 


for Quality” 


There is nothing uncertain about 


BAY STATE Flours 


milled from guaranteed hard spring 
wheat. They are flours that will 
produce a class of bakery goods 
not of average—but of 


EXCELLENT QUALITY 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 











For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


. Made in Minnesota 





H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 
U. S. Branch Assets 
Capital Deposited in U. S 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders 


CHUBB & SON 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS United States Managers 
Insurance on Flour ” John Street - - New York 
Policies of this Company are Ex change - Chica: 
held by all leading millers Hurt pay! - Atlanta, 
Royal Bank uilding - + Montreal 





























Jones-HETTELSATER ConstTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas Crrty, Missour! 








since the hotel opened, has purchased 
Norton’s Bakery in Wahpeton and ex- 
pected to open a bakery and cafe in that 
location. 

The Rugby Bakery, one of Rugby’s 
bigger and better known businesses over 
a long stretch of years, changed hands 
Mr. and Mrs. Oscar W. John- 
son, who have owned and actively man- 


recently. 


aged the business for nearly eight years, 
sold the business to Mr. and Mrs. Earl 
Zorn. 
OHIO 

Charles Flagg, Toledo, is opening a 
bakery in near-by Elmore. 

The Wayne Baking Co. of Martins 
Ferry, Ohio, has opened a new branch 
store at Bridgeport, Ohio. 


OKLAHOMA 


Ansley’s Bakery, Rederick, has been 
enlarged and redecorated under the su- 
pervision of its owner, Leo Ansley. 
Walls and ceilings have been repainted, 
the shop has been made larger by re- 
arranging and new equipment has been 
installed. 

OREGON 


A fire which started in the basement 
of the building recently destroyed the 
Home Bakery, Astoria. Willard Walo, 
co-operator of the bakery, said he did 
not know when, or if, the bakery would 
be reopened. 

The Mount Hood Bakery, Gresham, 
recently reopened. 

The Woodburn (Oregon) Bakery has 
discontinued business because of the 
difficulty in obtaining materials. 

Lee Roberts, who formerly was the 
owner and manager of Lee’s Bakery, 
Albany, will soon be back in business 
again. Recently a large electric oven 
from Seattle was unloaded for Mr. 
Roberts, and in the near future he will 
be baking cookies, cakes and _ other 
products. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

After serving people in Frankford and 
North East Philadelphia for more than 
93 years, the Schlater Bakeries have 
been closed by A. Theodore Schlater, 
head of the firm. 

Weller’s Bakery, Berlin, has been re- 
opened by Fred Crawford & Son, under 
the management of Mrs. H. Weller. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Hattub’s Bakery, Newport, has been 
sold to the Frash Confectionery Store 
by Mrs. Agnes R. Hattub. Both busi- 
nesses will be continued, but the bakery 
will not be opened immediately. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The Pastry Shop, Charleston, has re- 
cently been painted, and several build- 
ing changes were made. J. T. Jones is 


the owner of this shop. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


The Groton (S. D.) Bakery, closed for 
about a week on account of short ra- 
tions of sugar and shortening, was able 
to reopen again after more materials 
became available. W. D. Neldon, pro- 
prietor, said that another forced holi- 
day is in prospect for his establishment 
unless a more liberal supply of sugar 
and shortening becomes available for his 
business. 

The Buffalo (S. D.) Bakery, which 
has been operated by Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Holower for a few years, was recently 
closed. 

TEXAS 

R. R. Moehring, owner and operator 

of the Lone Star Bakery, Round Rock, 
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A new development 
which greatly ex. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


BlA-GiuTEm foun 
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A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 











TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standerd 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 

Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mitts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N.Y. 











PERCY KENT BAESZ 





BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
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(O'ANNON “UALLEY 


is manufacturing one of the outstand- 
ing flours made in Minnesota. A per- 
fect flour, laboratory controlled. Many 
of our old customers and some of our 
new connections have written us vol- 
untarily that they have never had so 
many favorable comments. We can 
please the most exacting. 

CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO., 


Chamber of Commerce, 
Minneapolis. 


Leading Fe oonts 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 

MARITIME 


Laboratory Controlled 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 
and more of their operation. 









This quality pattern is not an acci- 






dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


Ww 










You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


« 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS hinnesors 




























For the baker who cares 

CHEROKEE | 2:0": "sre 

» se exceptional flours 
made only from 


selected hard 


spring wheat 





CAPITAL FLour MILLS, inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS MILLS: ST. PAUL 





FOR BAKERS 


PS 


Y | + ST, : 
INS, cS Sl 


Cake Flour 











J. J. PappEN, President S. M. Srvertson, Secretary 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


ALsO SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 


Quality Cake Flour of the Best 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 











Wisconsin Rye Flour 


for Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 





GLOBE MILLING CO. 





te 
SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 





Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 








"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw York City 
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Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 








ArcHER-DANIELS~MIpIAND Con 
J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 











WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 
Oable Address: “Wasco.” All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 














MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN C 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
Chicago Columbus New York Nashville Peoria 
gE Chicago Enid ‘Galveston 

City Gal Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City veston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 











expects to retire from business in the 
near future and go to his ranch. H 
has not decided whether he will close 
up or sell out. 


oe 


Dan James, foreman of the Fisher’s 
Bakery plant, Waco, is in the Army Air 
Corps Radio School at Washington, D. 
C. He has not been replaced at the 
bakery as yet. 

Mrs. Schneider Cake Shops, San An- 
tonio, were reopened recently. Mrs. E. 
A. Schneider closed both shops April 
25 for a thorough renovation and check- 
ing of bakery equipment. 

S. Sharp is now manager of the Sure- 
best Bakery in El Paso, replacing George 
Young who has gone into the broker- 
age business. 

The Olney (Texas) Bakery has been 
purchased by the Ragle Brothers, who 
Purchase 
Walter Norris. Ragle 
Bakery will be the new name, it was said. 

The Midland Baking Co., Midland, was 
recently sold to O. S. Couples, who has 
The 
plant has been remodeled and repainted 


formerly owned this plant. 
was made from 


had 32 years of baking experience. 


throughout and the retail sales room of 
the company will be enlarged and _ re- 
decorated soon. 

Holsum Baking Co. has purchased the 
D. & R. Bakery, Harlingen, and plans 
to open the new bakery as soon as the 
equipment is installed, 


VIRGINIA 
Marvel Bakery, Inc., Danville, of which 
A. L. 
its name to Ideal Bakery, Inc., accord- 
ing to an amendment to its charter filed 


Clark is president, has changed 


with the Virginia corporation commis- 
sion. 
WASHINGTON 

The Olympic Pie Co., Seattle, has or- 
dered the construction of an addition 
to its building at 1218 E. Cherry St. 
The addition, 60x20 feet in area, will be 
occupied as the shipping department. 

WISCONSIN 

The Tasty Bakery Shop, 311 North 
Broadway, Manitowoc, suffered loss of 
approximately $300 by a fire which orig- 
The 
fire damaged the insulation around the 
ovens in the bakery. 

Charles Blake, veteran Ripon baker, 
has announced the sale of Blake’s Bak- 
ery, Ripon, to his son-in-law and daugh- 
ter, Mr. and Mrs. Florian Wiercinski. 
The proprietors, veterans of 11 
years in the business themselves, have 


inated from pots below the oven. 


new 


been in control since last fall. 

Damage estimated at $900 was the 
result of an explosion and fire at the 
North Avenue Bakery, 2244 N. 9th St., 
Milwaukee, recently. Mr. and Mrs. Na- 
Miller, of the store, 
reported that as they lighted an oven 
the explosion occurred. 


than operators 


Modern show cases have been installed 
in the Sturgeon Bay (Wis.) Bakery_in 
its program of providing a most con- 
venient as well as a most pleasant place 
to shop. Other new equipment is on 
the way, according to the proprietors, 
Mr. and Mrs. Max Johnson. 

Labor shortage has forced the Goetz 
Home Bakery, Manitowoc, to discon- 
tinue production of bread, as well as 
adopt new store hours. In the future 
only cakes, pies, pastry and rolls will 
be produced. 

Mrs. Henry Muldoon, who owns and 
operates the bakery at Darlington, is 
observing her thirtieth year in business 
here, making her the longest active busi- 
ness woman in Darlington. Assisting 
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Centennial 


GENERAL OFFICES—SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC & EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS TERMINAL AND 
COUNTRY WHEAT STORAGE 


Mills at 
Tacoma, Spokane, Wenatchee, Ritzville, Portland 








GROWN 
MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 




















FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


j. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON. 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAIL’ 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 
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“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR . 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 
AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘'AMBERMILCO”’ 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











'LABORATORY SERVICE. 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 
Flour, Feedand Grain Industries 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 
Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo 


| 
| 
| 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAGCA, WIS. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








Buy and Seil 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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her in operation of the shop are her two 
baker sons, the third generation of the 
family to carry on in the same business 
at the same location. The shop was 
originally founded by her father, Henry 
Harvey, more than 50 years ago. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ENGINEERS ALREADY AT 
WORK ON MEETING PLAN 


Recognizing the need for careful plan- 





ning over a long period of time, in or- 
der to justify attendance at the Twenty- 
first Annual Meeting of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers, tentatively 
scheduled for next March, the Program 
Committee held a day and a half session 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
May 13, 14. The meeting was presided 
over by Willard H. Geller, president, 
John R. Thompson Co., Chicago. The 
other three officers—first vice-president, 
Albert J. Faulhaber, American Stores 
Co., Philadelphia, Arthur E. Grawert, 
second vice-president, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, and secretary- 
treasurer, Victor E. Marx, American 
Dry Milk Institute, Chicago—were pres- 
ent. 

The program chairman, Henry P. 
Montminy, Lever Brothers Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and his assistant, Carl W. 
Steinhauer, Union Steel Products Co., 
Albion, Mich., made up the balance of 
the group. 

Program Chairman Montminy present- 
ed suggestions for topics and other ac- 
tivities of the proposed meeting for dis- 
cussion by the group. The day and a 
half was well spent, considering all 
phases of these ideas, so that a tenta- 
tive program can be developed for pres- 
entation to the executive committee at 
its meeting in October. 

The primary consideration of the 
group in its plans for next year’s meet- 
ing was, of course, the development of 
information which would be helpful to 
bakers in the operation of their plants 
under wartime conditions. The details dis- 
cussed will now be_ investigated and 
contact continued by correspondence un- 
til the next meeting. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FOOD INDUSTRY POSTWAR 
EXPANSION IS PREDICTED 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — 





Numerous war 
activities of the food industry may re- 
sult in new plants and industries after 
the war, Harry A. Bullis, president of 
General Mills, Inc., said recently in a 
broadcast by short wave to fighting 
forces overseas. The speech, broadcast 
from New York, was one of a series ar- 
ranged by National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 

“The processes and by-products of the 
food industry may become as diverse as 
those of carbon and coal,” Mr. Bullis 
said, adding: 

“Delicate aviation machine parts and 
instruments for the pending ‘age of 
flight?’ may roll from apparatus _pio- 
neered by food plant millwrights; camera 
lenses and films may result from pat- 
ented processes which were once de- 
signed to extract vitamins from the lowly 
wheat germ. 

“By-product starches may flow to the 
brewing and textile industries, to the coat- 
ing, sizing, pasting and binding of pa- 
per. Gluten may become a _ sausage 
binder, a leather tanner, a plaster, a 
film or an important element in the mak- 
ing of synthetic rubber.” 
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A grand flour 


to take on 
when some 


other flour 


has not worked 


so well. 
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WICHIT 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
2,500 BBLS 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








FLOUR 
MILLS 
COMPANY 


DAILY 


FLOUR 
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“Security” 


BAKERS SHORT 
PATENT 





12% Protein, 40% Ash 


- * 
PATENT All flours enriched for 
FLOU R customers who prefer it. 
MORE LOAVES TO THE BARREL 
and BETTER BREAD * 








Guaranteed analysis flours milled 
from central Kansas Premium Wheat. 


The brand is your quality guarantee. 


Security—Security Flour 
from Security Mills 


The SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


W. A. CHAIN, Manager 


ABILENE, KANSAS 
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A Great Standard Patent 


BAKERY FLOUR 


Economical to Buy and Bake 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
Quality Millers Since 1879 




















MR. BAKER: 


“There’s a big wartime job 
ahead for your product. | 
can be a big help in prod- 
ucts control and sales pull” 


“Sales booming your way? And manpower for your shop going 

down in like proportion? 

“I’m a husky helper who can take up the slack in this situation. 

“I’ve got the strength to smooth out the production wrinkles 
in your plant. And for the same 
reason, to help you get out more 
bread with minimum manpower. 

“Let me demonstrate?” 


THE BIG JO FLOUR MILLS 


Wabasha, Minnesota 
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“WONDERSACK” 


An exceptionally fine, country-milled 
patent flour 


Every barrel ground from selected northern 
and Central Kansas prime, strong wheat. 


MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Capacity 700 Barrels CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 











Carlots or L. C. L. 


Stocks Maintained in 
Principal Markets 


INQUIRE 


Boonville Mills Co. 
BOONVILLE, MISSOURI 
Est. 1852 500 Bbis. Daily 
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HOW PURE 
IS ‘PURE’? 


How PURE is “pure” salt? 99.75%? 
99.46%? Or, do you need Diamond 
Crystal—99.96 % pure—whose average 
variation is no more than 0.01%, plus 
or minus? 








First let us ask—have you installed 
water-softening equipment? If you have, 
beware of impure salt. For salt impuri- 
ties — calcium sulphate, calcium chlo- 
ride, and magnesium chloride — are the 
same ones that make water hard. 





If you calculate the hardness imparted 
to 40° brine by salt, you will see that 
99.75% pure salt adds 267 parts per 
nillion of calcium and magnesium hard- 
ness. A 99.46 % pure salt adds 572 parts 
per million of hardness. A 99.03% pure 
salt adds exactly 1030 parts per mil- 
lion. If your water softener takes out 
100-150 parts per million, your salt may 
add several times the calcium and mag- 
nesium being removed! Pure Diamond 
Crystal Salt (99.96% pure) will add 
only 41 parts per million of calcium and 
magnesium hardness to 40° brine. 





Don’t forget that calcium and mag- 
nesium introduced into your food prod- 
ucts must be added to what is in your 
water supply. For, in processing food 
products that contain pectin or protein, 
calcium and magnesium alter their 
physical properties, developing tough- 
ness. And, as you know, the public judges 
food products by their tenderness. 
NEED HELP? HERE IT 18! 

If you have a salt problem, writé our 
Director of Technical Service, Diamond 
Crystal, Dept. B-6, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


ALBERGER 
PROCESS 


SALT 








ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 
ROGERS BROS. SEED CoO., 

















308 W. Washington St., Chicago 
Master Made * 
IMITATION 










BUTTER FLAVOR 
J Produces Delicious Tasting 
Me es and Icings 


Viadle 36 WYeark 
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GMA WAR CONFERENCE WILL 
PLAN OPERATING PROGRAM 


New York, N. Y.—The special mid- 
year war conference sponsored by Gro- 
cery Manufacturers of America, to be 
held here June 9-10, will attempt to for- 
mulate an operating program for the 
second half of 1943, 
sions of industry problems will comprise 
the two-day program, with the only for- 
mal talks scheduled by Chester C. Davis, 
War Food Administrator, and Rose 
Marie Kiefer, secretary-manager of the 
NARGUS, Paul S. Willis, president of 
the grocery group, said, 

Chairman of the subcommittees han- 
dling such subjects as manpower, ra- 
tioning, inflation controls, etc., will re- 
port and lead the discussions. 

Among the members of the conference 
program are Walter Barry, General 
Mills, Inc., Austin Igleheart, of General 
Foods, Inc., William H. Duff II, of P. 
Duff & Sons, Arthur McCallum, of Flako 
Products Corp., and Arthur W. Rams- 
dell, of The Borden Co. 


Informal discus- 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AUTO ACCIDENT FATAL TO 
CLARE B. TEFFT, TOLEDO 


Outo.—Clare B. Tefft, 52, 
transportation expert and commissioner 
of the Toledo (Ohio) Chamber of Com- 
merce and Board of Trade, was injured 
fatally when his automobile turned over 
and crushed him at Summit Street and 
Bay View Park, driving north to spend 
the week-end at Grand Ledge, Mich., 
where his wife was visiting her family. 





ToLepo, 


He had passed two cars, one of which 
contained City 
when he was obliged to turn back into 


Manager Schoonmaker, 
the north-bound lane to avoid a headon 
collision with another south-bound car. 
His right forward wheel hit the curb 
and the car turned over several times, 
crushing him. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MIDWEST SECTION CEREAL 
CHEMISTS TO MEET JUNE 7 
Cuicaco, I11.—The Midwest Section of 
the American 
Chemists will hold its next meeting the 
evening of June 7 at the U. S. Army 
Advanced School for Baking Instruction, 
1135 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago. Lieu- 
tenant R. J, Shea, officer in charge, has 
made arrangements for a tour of the 
After the tour 
there will be a short business session and 
William Walmsley, 
school, will give a short talk. 





Association of Cereal 


school while in operation. 


principal of the 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Vv. S. TUPPER, Jr., INTO MINING 
NASHVILLE, TENN.—Vernon S. Tupper, 





Jr., has announced that he will leave the 
flour and feed brokerage business about 
June 15 to become manager of the Santa 
Marta Co., Chihuahua, Mexico, a cor- 
primarily engaged in 
ganese mining. Mr. Tupper is the son 
of the manager of the Nashville Roller 
Mills, and for several years has been in 
partnership with his uncle, W. V. Tup- 
per, in the flour and feed brokerage 


poration man- 


firm known as Tupper & Tupper, Inc. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
AMERICAN CYANAMID CO. INCOME UP 
New York, N. Y.—The American Cy- 
anamid Co, reports net income for three 
months ended March 31, of $1,790,049, 
compared with $1,438,236 for like 1942 
period. Net income before federal and 
foreign taxes on income totaled $7,035,- 
895 compared with $5,261,709 for 1942. 
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BREAD FLOURS 


can be depended upon to give you the same 
good results every time. 


Made from the 


finest premium wheats money can buy, 
Henkel’s flours are laboratory controlled 
for guaranteed uniformity. Use Henkel’s! 





. Detroit 
Mich. 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN ’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 














(CONCENTRATED) 


,, Ve PINT #242 MAKES 1 GALLON 
j,,, FINER TASTING THAN VANILLA 
y, EXTRACT OR YOUR MONEY BACK SX 


ENDORSED fy CULINARY EXPERTS 








BAMACO 


FOODS, INC. 150 Bay st. 
Jersey City, N. J. 














uT 
SUCCESSFUL DON 
BUSINESS CALLS FOR Ln 
FINEST EQUIPMENT and 
DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


1170 BROADWAY - NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 











*DAIRYLEA 


DRY MILK SOLIDS 
NOT OVER 1%% FAT 
ROLLER PROCESS 


DAIRYLEA 
Inspected Protected 


DRIED SKIM MILK 
A Quality Product 


for 


Quality Bakers 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
11 W. 42nd St., New York City 











The Finest and Most Efficient Roll Machine 
THE DUTCHESS 
COMBINATION ROLL DIVIDER 
AND ROUNDER 
Dutchess Tool Company, Inc., Beacon,N.Y. 


Manufacturers of Best Bakery Machinery 
nee 1886 








BAKERY 
MACHINES 
& OVENS 












EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers—Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











Executive Offices: 


NATIONAL Chanin Bldg., N.Y.C. 


Home Offices: 
GRAIN YEAST cee'd eles, &. J. 
Chicago Sales Office: 
Frank J. Hale 415 N. Damen Ave., Chi, Il. 
Pre New York Sales Office: 
45-54 37th St., L. 1.C.,N.¥. 


CORPORATION 
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ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


A great flour for volume, loaf production, 
flavor, all-around performance. 


Another Good One 


“GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


(Questions on page 38) 
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ie Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats 
Duluth Universal Pride of Duluth 


Duluth Reliable Apex—Extra Fancy Clear 
DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 
Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 








Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 





al 











The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 





Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 





1.—False. Results obtained by using 
egg whites instead of whole eggs have 
not been very satisfactory. 
addition of citric acid 
will improve the flavor of the apples. 
The amount to use will depend upon 
the tartness desired. 

3.—False. The thin film of moisture in 
the pans slows down the caramelization 
of the sugar slightly, resulting in a 
lighter colored and softer crust. 

4.—False. Approximately 10 oz of 
dough is required. 
Milk stocks are often ad- 
vantageous from this standpoint. How- 
ever, they must be used in the right 
quantity After 
cooking, they should be cooled rapidly 


2.—True. The 


5.—True. 


and be well prepared. 


and kept in a very cold refrigerator, as 
they are subject to rapid spoiling, ren- 
dering them worthless for cake making. 
Best results are obtained by making 
these stocks fresh each day. 

6.—True. The fat absorption is usu- 
ally figured at about 20% of their weight. 
It will depend upon a number of factors, 
such as (1) the richness of the batter; 
(2) the consistency of the dough; (3) 
the frying temperature; (4) the condi- 
tion of the frying fat; (5) mixing pro- 
cedure; (6) type of flour used; (7) 
amount of leavening; (8) type of leav- 
ening. 

7.—False. 
down the lumping of the sugar. Usu- 
ally about 3% is used. 


Cornstarch is used to slow 


8.—True. Not giving the dough enough 
folds or rollings may be a possible cause 
for the pans to be very greasy. 

9.—True. The flavor of the icing is 
improved because the evaporated milk 
has a slight caramel flavor. 

10.—False. Due to the high fat con- 
tent (274%,%) in whole milk powder its 
keeping quality is not very good when 
compared with skim milk powder. 
Yolks contain’ approxi- 
mately 33% fat, while whole eggs con- 
tain about 10% fat. This will produce 
a more tender and shorter cake. The 


11.—True. 


cakes will also have a richer yellow color. 
12.—False. 
necessary. 


No change in mixing is 
Extra mixing would toughen 
the dough due to developing the gluten 
in the dough to a greater extent. 
13.—False. The 
creased. 


absorption is de- 
Soft wheat flours have a lower 
protein content than hard wheat flours, 
producing a shorter, more tender prod- 
uct. 

14.—True. The general opinion is that 
rye flour should not be stored for over 
90 days. 

15.—False. 
about 240° F. The following is the pro- 
cedure used in finding the “blow stage”: 


The temperature will be 


A fine wire with a small loop on one 
end is dipped into the boiling syrup. By 
blowing through this loop filled with 
syrup, the syrup will form small bubbles 
or balloons when the boiling point reaches 
about 240° F. 

16.—False. Too soft a mix is generally 
the cause for macaroons having hollow 
bottoms. 

17.—T rue. 


Boil 3 lbs of sugar with 


" 


um 


epavid HO 
Perec paker? 


Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats- 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 


red 
porat© of) Vig 
“por Fine PA 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 








Weare always ready oo, fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City ; 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








Chickasha Milling Co. . 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Addres 
800 bbis OKLA ““Washita 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 





ed 





Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS | 


CRETE, NEB. 











A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
«Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 





Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 











PN 0S ON ON fs 12 
Nar te.. FULTON Dallas 
St.Louis BAG & COTTON) New York 


MILLS “a Mew Orleans 


Minncapolis 
Kansas City, Kan. 
MASaSsasawaga: 





MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
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Mennel 





Quality, Uniformity, 
Rigid Laboratory Control 
in Your Interest. 


MAINSPRING 


DOUGHBOY 
MAJESTIC 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO e U.S.A. 

















THE BUCKEYE 
CEREAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 
Buckeye Balanced Ration Feeds 

Massillon, Ohio 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR: MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


Soft Gake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 











Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN “i COLORADO 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MaAGNeETic SEPARATORS 


AP, 
Dust COLLECTORS 


IAGARA 
"GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 














THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
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1 lb of water. Cool to about 140° F. 
This solution will keep the air 
the 


and use. 
from making direct contact with 
slices. 

18.—False. If the 
properly made, it will make the icing 
fluffier. 
down. 

19.—False. 
using this seemingly high temperature 
for their sponges with very good results. 


marshmallow _ is 
The marshmallow will not break 


A number of bakers are 


20.—True. In a number of tests, we 
found that the results obtained were bet- 
ter when the eggs were not reconsti- 


tuted. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Philadelphia Club 
of Production Men 
Hears Nicolait 


The Philadelphia Production 
Club held its monthly meeting at the 
Stephen Girard Hotel, May 10. F. W. 
McCarthy, the club’s president, opened 
the meeting and covered the necessary 





Men’s 


business matters. William Salomon, sec- 
retary, introduced new members of the 
club. 

E. B. Nicolait, of 
Inc., was scheduled to speak, but was 
his absence, Fred F. Hauser read Mr. 
Nicolait’s talk entitled, “Bread Quality 
Under War Restrictions.” Mr. Nicolait 
pointed out the many hardships now ex- 
perienced by bakers, due to the curtail- 
ment or practical elimination of some 
ingredients. Bread is still made by skill 
and knowledge of fermentation and proc- 
ess methods, and, as Mr. Nicolait stated, 
excellent bread is now being made under 
the so-called government restricted for- 
mula. Full enrichment of bread has giv- 
en the consumer the practical equivalent 
of the whole wheat loaf. Through gov- 
ernment edict and advertising aid, bak- 
ers have profited by the second World 
War. As a result, the consumer is re- 
ceiving the most nutritious loaf of bread 


Anheuser-Busch, 


ever made in the history of the baking 
business. 

Mr. Nicolait outlined several formulas 
that could be run under wartime regu- 
lations. The change 
mixing time and temperatures was shown, 
which, as Mr. Nicolait stated, always 
is indicative of flour crop changes. After 
all, he said, the “humanics” of business 
help make the “mechanics” of business. 
The human element plays the most im- 
portant part in the production of better 
bread. 


of fermentation, 


Theodore Staab, secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers Association, gave a 
summary of the recent Washington de- 
velopment concerning the baking indus- 
try. Mr. Staab covered all the major 
orders affecting the baking business and 
explained their relationship to the baker. 
Bakers have a real selling job to accom- 
plish in Washington, he said, and there 
is no doubt but what their aggressive- 
ness and intelligent prosentation of their 
problems has gained very favorable rec- 
ognition from Congress and government 
agencies and boards. 


As an added attraction, the club 
showed a film entitled “The World at 
War.” In appreciation for his outstand- 


ing contribution to the furtherance of 
the club, William Salomon, Horn & 
Hardart Baking Co., the club’s secre- 
tary-treasurer, was presented with a 
beautiful “two suiter” traveling bag and 
two cartons of cigarettes. 













TEA TABLE 
OVENSPRING 
BIG VALUE 


Fine flours milled from the 











































cream of this great Kansas 


wheatfield by millers who 


prize their quality and qual- 
ity-reputation above every 


transient advantage. 


Dependable 


value at fair price. 


quality and 


We 


The WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 


Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 


WHEAT 


. WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 
eee 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 


WHEAT 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 
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“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


- FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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Mill Labor Is Serious Factor 
in Canadian Production Outlook 


Toronto, Ont.— Interest in the matter 


of getting a larger production from flour - 


Ottawa is 
said to be looking into the situation with 


mills of Canada is increasing. 


a view to making some of the presently 
idle capacity available for this purpose. 
Any serious study will reveal one major 
factor namely, labor. Like all other in- 
have skilled 
Without 


production 


dustries flour mills must 
operatives and common labor. 
these 


a sufficiency of goes 


down, If the shortage is serious plants 
are closed. Some quite large mills in 
Canada are not operating at present for 
that reason. 

In the first place, labor shortage in 
flour mills developed when war indus- 
guns, tanks, 


other priority products developed an in- 


tries making shells and 
satiable demand for workers at higher 


flour 


prices could afford to pay. 


wages than mills under ceiling 
Later, con- 
scription for military service picked off 
the strongest and best of their working 
crews, Offering nothing in the way of 
replacements. Flour milling was not 
then regarded by the war authorities as 
an essential industry nor has it yet been 
given encouragement to ask for that 
classification. Increasing demand from 
Great Britain for flour passes unnoticed 
by Canadian authorities. They have not 
sensed the significance of flour in the 
current war picture. Lessons of the last 
great war, when Canada increased her 
production as the war progressed, have 
been forgotten at Ottawa. 

Now, those lessons are being learned 
again. Actually, Canadian capacity to 
produce flour is at least 20,000 bbls per 
24 hours less than it was at the beginning 
of the last war. Moreover, not all of the 
mills now listed are in operation or like- 
ly to be under existing conditions. The 
shrinkage after the postwar boom of 
1919-1929 was due to severe depression 
War and its after- 


math had increased demand to such an 


in flour exporting. 


extent as ultimately to put flour at the 
top of the list of Canadian products sold 
abroad. Then, for reasons over which 
the industry itself had no control, ex- 
ports fell to less than one half their 
former volume. Many mills were thus 
forced out of business, the general re- 


duction in capacity amounting to about 


————————————E 
WHEAT’'S BUYING POWER 


Toronto, Ont.—The present pur- 
chasing power of a bushel of Can- 
adian wheat is estimated by the 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, at 
76.3% of what it was in 1913-14 al- 
though wheat is now 17.4% higher 
than it was in that crop year. The 
company states that the cost of things 
farmers buy now stands at 153.0 as 
against 100 in 1913-14. These costs 


have risen 17.5% since August, 1939. 
EE AS RETA OAESN 


30,000 bbls per day. Most of the mills 
closed down during the depression were 
dismantled and the buildings put to 
Idle capacity still available 
is something like 10,000 bbls per day. 
Under the fostering encouragement of 
a wiser public policy in regard to the 
flour milling industry most of the idle 
plants now to be found in this country 
would start up again. An insatiable de- 
mand affords assurance of that. There 
abundance of wheat, while 
hunger and want in the shattered coun- 
tries of Europe and Asia provide grim 
guarantee of outlets for the utmost that 
Canada is likely to reach in the way of 
new production. 


other uses. 


is also an 


A few hundred com- 
petent and dependable men made avail- 
able now would be more than enough 
to man all these idle mills and to keep 
this industry in fullest operation. Ot- 
tawa alone holds the key to this problem. 


A. H. B. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRITISH COLUMBIA FACES 
SERIOUS SHORTAGE OF HAY 


Vancouver, B. C.—A 


age of hay exists throughout the lower 





serious short- 


mainland of British Columbia. Most sup- 
plies have been cleaned up and the small 
amount still available is being sold at 
record prices. 

The shortage is due to several cir- 
cumstances. There was a short crop in 
1942, a considerable quantity was lost 
owing to the inability of farmers to se- 
cure labor ant the long and severe win- 
ter considerably reduced holdings. The 
situation was further aggravated by the 
fact that no hay has been imported from 
the interior where farmers need all their 
supplies for their own use. Feed com- 
panies report paying as high as $20 ton 
on the farm for ordinary hay whereas in 
normal times hay was plentiful at $10@ 
15. 

Prospects for this year’s crop are none 
too bright. The long, cold spring and 
excess moisture have delayed the crop 
with the result that a later harvest in re- 
ported. The question of farm help is 
still a serious one. 


~-———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





1929 WHEAT KING DEAD 
Wiynirec, Man.—Joseph H. B. Smith, 
Wolf Creek, Alta., world wheat king in 
1929, died last week from severe spinal 
sustained 
about a month ago when his team bolted 


injuries and a_ broken neck 
and the wagon passed over his body. He 
was 60 years old. <A son, Ian, is a for- 


mer oat king. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SOUTH AFRICA’S FIXED PRICE 
Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian trade 
commissioner at Cape Town reports that 
the government has decided to fix the 
price of South African grown wheat at 
36s bag for B.I. grade, roughly the equiv- 











alent of $2.37 bu. The Wheat Indus- 
tries Control Board estimates the cost of 
producing wheat in South Africa at $2.20 
bu on the basis of a yield of 9.5 bus per 
acre. During the past season the fixed 
price for South African wheat was the 
equivalent of $1.98 bu and for the year 
previous $1.72. For the current crop 
year the board had recommended to the 
government a fixed price of 40s bag or 
$2.64 bu. 





SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA BREAD CO., LTD., 
PAYS COMMON DIVIDEND 





Toronto, 
Ltd., Toronto, recently declared a div- 
idend of 10c a share on the common 
stock, this being the first dividend of this 
kind since 1931. Quarterly dividends on 
preferred stock were also declared at the 
same time. 

The 1931 dividend on the common was 
at the rate of 75c a share. The follow- 
ing depression years, however, made the 
going exceedingly difficult for bread com- 
panies in Canada and reorganization took 
place in 1935 when preferred stocks were 
placed on a lower return basis and made 
cumulative instead of noncumulative. 
This action reduced preference dividend 
requirements from $262,500 to $137,500. 
As a result the company is now in a 
position to pay the present 10c dividend 
on common. 

There are 200,000 common shares out- 
standing, of which the Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., holds the greater part. 
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ANIMAL FEEDING DECLARED 
PRINCIPAL FARM PROBLEM 


Win nirec, Man.—Addressing the eas- 
tern Manitoba branch of the Canadian 
Society of Technical Agriculturists here 
last week, Dr. C. C. Taylor, United 
States agricultural attache, Ottawa, de- 
scribed the feed supply for livestock as 
the No. 1 problem in North America’s 
agricultural program for 1943-44. Food 
is essential in winning the war and, in 
the United States, “feed for livestock 
is just melting away.” 

Tight feed supplies in all areas of the 
United States are in prospect for 1943- 
44 and feeders will depend more on im- 
ports from Canada than in the current 
crop year, he suggested. 

Dr. Taylor was confident that there 
would be a large surplus of feed grains 
in Canada available for the United 
States. The big problem in moving the 
grain south would be that of transpor- 
tation. 
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SOYBEAN PRICES SET 

Win nipec, Man.—The Canadian Wheat 
Board will purchase soybeans during the 
crop year 1943-44 at $1.96 bu for No. 1 
Canada and $1.95 bu for No. 2, basis de- 
livered at Toronto, Winnipeg or Van- 
couver. Prices for other grades will be 
established in proper relationship with 
the prices for these grades. 


Ont.—Canada Bread Co.,” 





W. R. MOTHERWELL, FATHER 
OF FARM CO-OPS, IS DEAD 


Wiynirpec, Man.—Hon. W. R. Mother- 
well, former Dominion and Saskatche- 
wan minister of agriculture, and de- 
scribed as the father of the co-operative 
movement among agricultural producers, 
died in Regina, Sask., last week. He was 
83. 

Born and raised in Lanark county, 
Ont., Mr. Motherwell came west to Aber- 
nethy, Sask., in 1882 and became one of 
Canada’s leading agriculturists. He was 
minister of agriculture in Saskatchewan 
from 1905 to 1918, and was minister of 
agriculture for Canada from 1921 until 
1930. 

In 1901, he was elected president of 
the Territorial Grain Growers Associa- 
tion formed at Indian Head before Sas- 
katchewan became a province. In later 
years he took an active part in the 
formation of other western organizations, 
including elevator companies, co-oper- 
ative societies and pools. 

Mr. Motherwell was the first president 
of the Saskatchewan Grain Growers As- 
sociation, president of the International 
Dairy-Farming Congress in 1913, and 
president of the International Irrigation 
Congress in 1916. In 1933, he was named 
to the executive of the World’s Grain 
Exhibition and Conference held in Re- 
gina, Sask. He played an important 
part in the campaign to control wheat 
stem rust that resulted in the establish- 
ment of the Dominion Rust Research 
Laboratory in Winnipeg in 1925. 

Mr. Motherwell was an honorary fel- 
low of the British Society of Agricul- 
ture; received an LL.D from the Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan, and held the order 
of Commander of Agricultural Merit, 
awarded by the Quebec government. 





BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


LAKE MOVEMENT DISAPPOINTING 

Toronto, Ont.—Shipment of 
from head of lakes to eastern Canada 
since navigation opened has been much 
less than expected, owing to unusual ice 
conditions. Transportation troubles are 
common in Canada but the railways re- 
port some improvement now that ice and 
snow are gone. United States markets 
are taking all the grain and feedingstu ffs 
they can get from this country. Short- 
age may become serious as the months 
go by. Labor shortages are slowing up 
production, processing and transporta- 
tion. 


grain 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 

AUSTRALIAN WHEAT SALES 
Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian trade 
commissioner in Melbourne states that 
during the first four months of this yearT 
the Australian Wheat Board sold 30,00°,- 
000 bus of wheat. Unsold stocks on May 
1 totaled 207,000,000 bus. Wheat ex- 
ports were lighter. A 20% reduction in 
wheat acreage is expected, due to man- 
power diversion and fertilizer scarcity: 
An increasing quantity of wheat is be- 
ing sold to live stock farmers at 62c bu, 
bagged at port sidings, or 9c bu less 
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than charged to millers. There were 
small flour exports to the usual wartime 
markets. 
_——BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
FEE MUST BE PAID 

Wixnircc, Man.— The equalization 
fee on oats or barley, or products manu- 
factured from these grains exported 
from Canada, must be paid regardless 
of the country to which the grain or 
product is exported. This information 
was released last week by the Canadian 
Wheat Board. There had been some 
doubts as to whether the equalization 
fees applied to exports to the United 
Kingdom. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN OATS IMPORTS 
OFFSET SLOW MARKETINGS 


Minneapouis, Minn.—Scarcity of mar- 
ket supplies of oats has stimulated im- 
ports of oats from Canada, although 
stocks in the United States appear to 
be relatively heavy. 

The visible supply is about twice as 
large as a year ago, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported total com- 
mercial and farm stocks, April 1, at 
514,400,000 bus, against an average April 
1 figure of 430,200,000 bus. 

The slow movement to market evi- 
dently is a reflection.of heavy farm 
feeding of oats. Disappearance in the 
first quarter of 1943 (January-March) 
was 883,000,000 bus, against 323,000,000 
last year and an average of 248,000,000. 

Meanwhile shipments of Canadian oats 
to the United States destinations have 
stepped up during May, with a sub- 
stantial amount being delivered against 
futures contracts on the Chicago Board 
of Trade. Total shipments so far this 
crop year, since Aug. 1, 1943, from 
Canada have amounted to 38,318,379 
bus, Thomson & McKinnyvn report. 

Offerings of Canadian oats and oat 
feeds from Buffalo have been made in 
eastern states at prices below quotations 
of U. S. mills in the Middle West. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 














GEORGE WESTON, LTD., PLANS 
ADDITIONAL STOCK ISSUE 

Toronto, Ont.—George Weston, Ltd., 
bread and cake manufacturer, Toronto, 
is proposing to increase its authorized 
preference shares from 17,500 to 35,- 
0. Shareholders have been asked for 
their approval. 

If the by-law is approved it is the in- 
tention to issue sufficient of the new 
preference shares to provide funds to re-, 
tire the funded debt of subsidiaries, 
amounting to $1,561,025. 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the company on May 26 Emerson R. 
Taylor was appointed general manager. 
Mr. Taylor became associated with 
George Weston, Ltd., in 1933 as general 
sales manager. He was elected to the 
board of directors in 1938. . 
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BUREAU OF PLANT INDUSTRY 
CLASSIFIES BARLEY SEEDS 
Wasnixcton, D. C.—More than 4,000 
varieties of barley seeds have been col- 
lected by the Bureau of Plant Industry 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
are being classified by Gustave A. Wiebe, 
‘nior agronomist in barley investiga- 
tions, and his staff. 
These barleys have been collected from 
many parts of the world, and the supply 
of Seed is maintained by small plantings 
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made often enough to insure living seed. 
The plants vary widely in their charac- 
teristics and qualities and in resistance 
to disease. 

The small staff of plant 
working with barley have not yet been 
able to test fully the possibilities of 
many of these varieties, many of them 
poorly adapted to the principal barley 
growing regions. But they have gone 
far enough to have discovered that some 


scientists 


unpromising barleys have valuable qual- 
One, for example, is actively re- 
sistant to damage by aphids, a pest that 
caused serious losses to Texas barley last 
year. By crossing this aphid-resistant 
barley with a standard Texas variety it 
should be possible to breed aphid resist- 
ance into the Texas barley. Ordinarily, 
says Mr. Wiebe, it takes about 15 years 
to breed, test and multiply the seed stock 
of such a new variety of grain. 


ities. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
INCREASED WHEAT PRICE ASKED 
WinnirpeGc, Man.—The central board 

of the Canadian Co-operative Wheat 


Producers last week requested the initial 
payment for wheat purchased by the 
Canadian Wheat Board be increased 10c 
to bring the price to $1 bu for No. 1 
Northern, basis in store at Fort William 
and/or Port Arthur. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW ASSISTANT ON THE JOB 

Mary Jane Albright, 
new assistant to Mrs. Clara G. Snyder, 
Nutrition for 
Flour Institute, is now on the 


Cuicaco, IL, 
director of Foods and 
Wheat 
job. Miss Albright, a native of Wiscon- 
sin and a graduate of the University of 
fine background of 
training in dietetics and nutrition, as 
well as practical commercial training. 
After finishing a six-year course at the 
university, she joined the staff of Omar 
Bakeries, Inc., at Columbus, Ohio, where 
she worked on new recipes, plant pro- 


Wisconsin, has a 


duction supervision and sales promotion. 
During the time she was in Columbus, 
she took two additional years of col- 
lege training at Ohio State University. 
In her work with Wheat Flour Institute 
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she will do test baking and prepare in- 
formational for teachers and 
group leaders, press and radio releases, 


material 


and general promotional material on en- 
riched white flour and flour products. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
USED BAGS FOR RAGS 
Wasuinoeton, D. C.—Used bag deal- 
ers have been asked by Jean E. Zeller, 
chief of WPB textile bag unit, to dis- 
continue selling used textile bags for 





wiping rags if the bags can still be re- 
used for packaging goods. Mr. Zeller 
pointed out that this practice depletes 
the already limited supply of textile bags, 
particularly cotton bags of 75-lb size or 
larger. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
D. A. KANE IS COMMISSIONER 
Winnireo, Man.—D. A. Kane, general 
manager, Manitoba Pool Elevators, has 
been appointed commissioner of the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board to fill the position 
held by the late W. C. Folliott. Mr. 
Kane has been associated with the grain 
trade since 1911. 
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For 81 years F. W. Stock & Sons, Inc., have been 
milling flours for America’s leading bakers. Today in 
one of the newest milling plants in the country—com- 
pletely modern and efficient—Stock flours are produced 
in all types and grades for particular baking needs. 


Our mixed car assortment of 
flours is complete. We mill a 
splendid flour for every bakery 
requirement. Details on request. 


Good Flour Means 
Good Bread 


With twisting and cross-panning 
banned, quality of flour is 
important in producing bread 
with smoother, finer inside ap- 
pearance. 
Spring Wheat Flours will give 
you the extra strength and 
good fermentation toler- 
ance you need to meet today’s 
production conditions. 
you will get the full-bodied 
wheaten flavor and prolonged 
freshness in your loaves that 
only spring wheat imparts. 


Stock’s MIKOTA 


And 





& SONS inc. 


HILLSDALE, MICH. 
NEW YORK . 
Founded in 1862 


Three Ultra-Modern Mills 
in One Produce Spring and 
Hard Wheat Flours — Michigan 
Cake Flours — Whole Wheat 
Flours, Cracked Wheat and the 
Famous Daisy Donut Flours— 
Automatic Donut Machines. 











BOSTON 
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LITERATURE 


Following are summaries of recent 





publications of interest. In most 
cases copies of the booklets or other 
literature can be obtained by writing 
the companies mentioned or The 
Miller Publishing Co., 118 South 


Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Display Guide 
The Sherman Paper Products Corp., 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass., has issued 
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its 1943 Display Guide, which contains 
many suggestions for both window and 
interior store displays which are suit- 
able for retail bakeries and bakery sales 
outlets. 


ARBA Deferment 
Bulletin 


Detailed information on how to apply 
for the deferment of essential bakery 
workers classified 1-A by the Selective 
Service System is included in the latest 
bulletin, No. 111, issued by the Research 
and Merchandising Department of the 


Associated Retail Bakers of America. 
Copies of these bulletins are supplied to 
members of affiliated 
ARBA and Sustaining Members of the 
Research and Merchandising Department. 
Complete information about this bulletin 
may be had by addressing the ARBA Re- 
search and Merchandising Department, 
1135 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, III. 


associations of 


Maintenance of 
Bakery Equipment 


At the twentieth annual meeting of 
the American Society of Bakery Engi- 














shortening 


WARTIME’S 
MOST EFFICIENT 
CAKE SHORTENING! 


© Simplified method streamlines production 


@ Saves time and labor 


Handles reduced sugar with no increase 


in baking powder 


@ Permits maximum use of liquids 


@ lengthens cakes’ sales life 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 


SAVANNAH @ 
MEMPHIS 


NEW YORK © (CHICAGO e 
SAN FRANCISCO « 


* HOUSTON 


NEW ORLEANS 
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neers, March 10 was devoted entirely ; 
the maintenance of bakery equipment 
Every piece of equipment in the baker, 
was reviewed and discussed by experts, 
Refrigeration equipment was the topic 
of H. H. McKinnies, Vilter Mfg. (Co, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. McKinnies pre. 
sented four pages of mimeographed ma. 
terial, giving details of checking on the 
various parts of the refrigerating units 
These include the compressor, condenser, 
evaporators and miscellaneous itenis, such 
as motor, drives and controls, as well a> 
insulation. ; 

H. S. Sharp, Union Machinery (o, 
Joliet, Ill., talked about make-up equip- 
ment and supplied one sheet on which 
is listed the schedules for the dough 
mixer, the divider operator, the rounder 
operator, proofer operator, the molder 
operator, and the automatic roll equip- 
ment operator, showing the various 
stages to go through in keeping this 
equipment in good mechanical condition, 

Copies of these mimeographed pages 
may be had on request to the secretary, 
Victor E. Marx, 1541 Birchwood Ave- 
nue, Chicago, IIL, if a stamped addressed 
envelope is enclosed. 


Synthetic Rubber 
Reference Book 


United States Rubber Co., which re- 
cently placed in operation the world’s 
largest synthetic rubber plant at Charles- 
ton, W. Va., has used all available types 
of synthetic rubber in its products since 
1932, according to a booklet, “The Five 
Commercial Types of Synthetic Rubber,” 
released by the company recently. Com- 
piled for sales engineers of the rubber 
company, the booklet has been called 
the first technically accurate statement 
of the over-all synthetic rubber situation 
which can be understood by the layman. 

It traces the development of synthetic 
rubber from its laboratory beginnings, 
describes the properties of the commer- 
cial synthetic rubbers, and relates briefly 
the part played by United States Rub- 
ber Co. in their development, manufac- 
ture and use in its products. 

The publication includes photographs 
of synthetic rubber manufacture, many 
diagrams, and a chart compiled from the 
experience of plants and laboratories of 
the company, giving the relative j)lysical 
and chemical properties of natural rub- 
ber and of the five types of synthetic 
rubber. 

The booklet, which has had a limited 
distribution to government agencies and 
allied industry, has been cited for study 
by several of the foremost technical 
schools and colleges of the country, and 
is now made available free upon «ppli- 
cation to the United States Rubber Co, 
Synthetic Rubber Division, 1230 Sixth 
Avenue, New York. 


Special Paints 


Special requirements for paints used 
in food processing plants, where ondi 
tions of dampness, rust, odors, food acids 
and other extraordinary situations 0 
cur are outlined in a folder issued ») 
Wilbur & Williams, chemical products 
firm, Boston, Mass. Pointing ou! that 
metals in plant structures and equip- 
ment are now difficult or impossible t 
replace for the duration of war, the 
folder gives tips on how to combat 
dampness, rust and corrosion by rope! 
painting. 
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BREAD MADE WITH KING MIDAS FLOUR 


T TAKES bread with that “extra 

special” taste to please hungry 
appetites at every meal time. And 
that’s just the kind of bread King 
Midas helps you bake. It’s bread with 
an appetizing wheaty flavor, an even- 
texture, and rich, creamy white color. 
King Midas is specially milled to do 
a better job of baking bread. Only 
the very finest hard spring wheats 


KING MIDAS 


Minneapolis 


are used in King Midas. High in 
protein content, King Midas has what 
it takes to “stand up” under varying 
shop conditions—and to yield uni- 
formly good bread day after day. 
That’s why it is no accident either 
that meal after meal—around the 
family dinner table—the overwhelm- 
ing choice of all is bread baked with 
King Midas Flour. 


FLOUR MILLS 


Minnesota 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 





“The Highest Priced Flour in America and Worth All It Costs” a 
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ALWAYS WINS THE ‘DINNER TABLE” VERDICT! 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








RETOUCHING HISTORY.—News of 


the recent death of Frank M. Smith, son 
of George 'T. Smith of purifier renown, 
came to us through a “release” from 
the Firestone News Bureau of Akron, 
Ohio. (Mrs. Harvey S. Firestone is a 
surviving sister of the decedent.) The 
release described Frank M., the last of 
whose 76 years were spent in Florida, 
as “one of the nation’s most prominent 
inventors and developers of flour milling 
methods,” and referred to his father as 
“inventor of the famed ‘patent’ process 
of milling flour.” To quote further: 
“Frank Smith has devoted his career 
to the designing and engineering of flour 
milling machinery and the building of 
flour mills in this country and abroad. 
Many of the improvements developed 
by Mr. Smith are employed today in the 
system of milling high patent flour which 
has become a standard of the milling 
industry. ‘The most outstanding contri- 
bution which Mr. Smith has made to the 
development of improved flour milling 
equipment is a system of milling [Morris 
Mills process—he built the mill at Mor- 
ris, Ill, in 1922] in which the entire 
wheat retained and ground 
with the flour so that all of the vitamin 
content of the wheat berry is preserved. 


germ is 


The great significance of this discovery 
is the fact that this vitamin-retained 
flour will withstand aging without becom- 
ing rancid. In all previous milling ex- 
perience, the wheat germ had to be 
removed to prevent the flour from spoil- 
ing. ‘This new type of flour is now be- 
ing put through large scale tests by the 
army and successful results thus far in- 
dicate that this new process may revolu- 
tionize the milling industry just as the 
earlier inventions of Mr. Smith and his 
father had changed the industry over to 
the patent flour system some 30 years be- 
fore.” 
¥ ¥ 

It is not our wish to make the Smiths, 
either father or son, seem less in the 
eyes of posterity. But the Akron news 
bureau in one or two spots may have 
polished slightly—and perhaps even re- 
touched—the historical record. Let us 
review a bit. 

The story of the purifier involves what 
is possibly the greatest personal tragedy 
Per- 
haps that is putting it too dramatically, 
but at best it is a sorrowful tale. Ed- 
mund N. LaCroix and his brother Nicho- 
las migrated from Canada to Minnesota 
in 1860. They were millers with some 
engineering and mechanical knowledge 
and their purpose was to build a mill 
for Alexander Faribault in the Minnesota 
town which he founded. After complet- 
ing this project, they built a mill for 
themselves and here they experimented 
with a machine for purifying middlings, 
a description of which they found in a 


of the American milling industry. 


French book. ‘They had not proceeded 
far enough to be certain that their ma- 
chine was practical when their mill dam 
was carried away by a freshet in the 
spring of 1870. 

Edmund LaCroix then went to Minne- 
apolis and attempted to interest millers 
in his machine, but he was thought vis- 
ionary and got little encouragement. 
Only George H. Christian showed any 
helpful interest. Mr. Christian gave him 
an opportunity to experiment in the 
Washburn mill and put his invention to 
the test of actual operation. Almost a 
year passed before the machine was per- 
fected. It then had all the elements 
of the ultimate purifier except the travel- 
ing brush, 


¥ s¥ 
LaCroix did not really invent the mid- 
dlings purifier, which was 
device 


merely a 
for separating “middlings and 
In a French book by Benoit, pub- 
lished in 1863, perhaps the same that 
LaCroix was said to have studied when 


flour. 


he made his experiments in Faribault, 
the purifier is fully and accurately de- 
scribed. Perrigault secured a patent for 
a purifier in France on Aug. 6, 1860. 
It is possible that LaCroix may have seen 
the machine in use in France before he 
came to America. 

Nevertheless, to LaCroix undoubtedly 
belongs the honor and credit of build- 
ing and introducing the first purifier in 
America. (We are relying now not upon 
the Firestone News Bureau but upon 
older historical sources.) The poor man 
received little or nothing from the ma- 
chine that made millions for others. He 
was well educated but unaccustomed to 
business ways and lacked knowledge of 
the English language. Had he 
shrewder and more suspicious he would 
not have allowed the fruits of his work 
to escape him. 


been 


¥ ¥ 


While LaCroix was busily engaged in 
overcoming the defects of his crude ma- 
chine, George T. Smith, the late Frank 
M.’s father, employed in the same mill, 
was not oblivious to what was being 
done nor unmindful of the possibilities 
if the purifier could be made practical. 
A difficulty arose in the clogging of the 
cloth, and while Mr. Christian met it by 
giving orders that it should be brushed 
by hand every half hour, Smith, realizing 
that such a process was but a temporary 
expedient, conceived the idea of a travel- 
ing brush which should work auto- 
matically. Thereupon he applied for pat- 
ents on the traveling brush and obtained 
them before LaCroix gave his attention 
to the protection of his invention. 

Subsequently, Smith went to Jackson, 
Mich., and interested men with capital 
in the formation of the George T. Smith 
Middlings Purifier Co., which was or- 


By Carroll K. Michener 








ganized in 1878. By this time, seven 
years after the introduction of the Le- 
Croix machine in Minneapolis, the puri- 
fier had proved its value and was in use 
by many millers throughout the country. 
Demand for it was rapidly growing. The 
Smith company began manufacture of 
the machines on a large scale and soon 
had an exceedingly prosperous business. 

The American Middlings Purifier Co. 
secured a reissue of patents granted 
many years before to a man named Coch- 
rane, on the ground that the original 
patents included the idea of the purifier. 
The stockholders of this company and 
those of the Smith company combined, 
and formed the Consolidated Middlings 
Purifier Co., not to manufacture and sell 
machines, but to prosecute alleged in- 
fringers of their patents and, if possible, 
to secure a monopoly of a business that 
was proving highly profitable. 

Meantime, millers had bought and were 
using purifiers made by several concerns 
and the Smith interests undertook to col- 
lect royalties on all machines other than 
those made by themselves. Many suits 
were brought for this purpose and vigor- 
ously pressed. The spread of this litiga- 
tion forced the millers of the country 
to unite for self protection. The Millers 
National Association was organized for 
this purpose, and John A. Christian, 
brother of George H., and later its presi- 
dent, became chairman of the executive 
committee, charged with the millers’ 
defense proceedings. Then followed sev- 
eral years of litigation. 


¥ ¥ 


Edmund N. 


Nicholas 


Both 
brother 


LaCroix and_ his 
died within a_ few 
months of each other in 1874, having 
profited little by their work. They left 
their rights to their families in the 
charge of Joseph LaCroix, the son~of 
Edmund. They had established a small 
business for the manufacture and sale of 
the original machine and this was con- 
tinued for a time after their deaths by 
Joseph LaCroix, who was rather indolent 
and a poor man of business. 

At the beginning of the purifier litiga- 
tion, the LaCroix family, then residing 
in Rochester, N. Y., was offered a very 
considerable sum for the LaCroix pat- 
ents by the Smith interests. This the 
family refused, preferring to stand by 
the millers in. their fight. 

To avoid further expensive litigation, 
a compromise was finally effected be- 
tween the organized millers and the 
Consolidated Middlings Purifier Co., 
whereby, in consideration of an agree- 
ment to buy and use only Smith ma- 
chines in future, the suits were dis- 
missed and claims for royalties waived, 
millers being licensed under the Coch- 
rane-Smith patents. 

In this settlement, the moral if not the 


legal rights of the LaCroix heirs were 
strangely overlooked by the millers. No 
arrangement was made to reimburse 
them for the loss made when they re- 
fused to sell their patents to the purifier 
combination, nor was any provision made 
whereby LaCroix could continue to sell 
his machine to millers under the agree- 
ment. On the contrary, the fact that 
the millers agreed to use only Smith ma- 
chines in the future made it practically 
impossible for Joseph LaCroix to con- 
tinue in business. 
v ¥ 


The Smith company did not long profit 
by the monopoly which this settlement 
gave to it. For a time it made enor- 
mous profits. As long as wise and con- 
servative management controlled, it pros- 
pered, but Smith became impatient of 
the restraints imposed by his associates 
and, acquiring control himself, forced 
their retirement. Ten years after it had 
secured a monopoly of the business the 
company collapsed in a disastrous failure. 

The widow of Joseph LaCroix died in 
a Montreal hospital in 1936. For more 
than 37 years she had been beneficiary 
of a fund maintained by flour millers of 
Minneapolis who sought by this means 
to provide some recompense to the fam- 
ily for the virtual impoverishment that 
resulted from its loyalty to the milling 
industry during the patent litigation 


¥ ¥ 


It is interesting, indeed, to learn from 
the Firestone News Bureau that George 
T. Smith was the “inventor” of patent 
flour. History hitherto has been silent on 
this subject, save to record that the term 
“patent” grew up, Topsy-fashion, to de- 
scribe the product of roller milling and 
the graduation reduction process. The 
milling revolution was complete, not 30 
years ago, as the news bureau has it, but 
by 1880, in Frank M. Smith's early boy- 
hood. 


An old timer hath it that in the Wash- 
burn, Crosby & Co. exhibit at the Min- 
nesota State Fair in 1880 was the main 
shaft of the Washburn “A” water wheel, 
salvaged from the explosion and fire ‘hat 
destroyed a large part of the Minneupo- 
lis milling establishment in 1878. The 
shaft was warped and bent, and save 
dramatic indication of how hot was the 
fire and how thorough was the destruc- 
tion. . . . Another contemporary says ‘hat 
even after the explosion the water wheel 
“kept revolving steadily, as though de- 
termined to triumph over the surrounding 
ruins.” That was the way things were in 
those days, it seems, for the great Cad- 


‘wallader C. Washburn, too, was deter- 


mined to carry on, planning a new mill 
with his feet in the ashes of the old. 
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Philip W. Pillsbury 
Presents Trophy 
for Best U. S. Wheat 


Mrneapoiis, Minn.—The Philip W. 
Pillsbury prize trophy for the best wheat 
produced in the United States last year 
was presented toGeorge Hofmann of Iliff, 
Colo. at a luncheon in his honor at the 
Minneapolis Club on June 1. Mr. Pills- 
bury made the presentation. 

Bread made from flour milled from 
Mr. Hofmann’s prize-winning wheat, and 
enriched to the probable new levels of 
enrichment expected to go into effect in 
the early fall, was served at the luncheon. 

Mr. Hofmann’s_ wheat, 
judged best from samples of grain sub- 
mitted by state agricultural colleges in 
competition for the national prize, was 
heavy dark northern spring wheat of the 
Reward variety with a test weight of 64.6 
lbs per bu. Last year Mr. Hofmann 
won the national Pillsbury reserve award 
for the second best United States wheat 
at the International Grain and Hay 
Show. 

The second best sample in the national 
competition was grown by John E. Snoe- 
berger of Delphi, Ind., who won the na- 
tional Pillsbury reserve award. 

Special awards, also established by 
Mr. Pillsbury to encourage the improve- 
ment of special wheats, were won by 
wheat growers in New York, North Da- 
kota and Oklahoma. They are the 
Wright brothers of Albion, N. Y., who 
exhibited white wheat of the Yorkwin 
variety; Charles Koehmstedt of Maida, 
N. D., who entered Mindum Durum 
wheat, and L. C. Westfahl of Okeene, 
Okla., who entered hard red winter wheat 
of the Tenmarq variety. 


which was 
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NEW YORK COMMISSION ASKS 
MORE SHIPPING FOR GRAINS 

Burrato, N. Y.—The New York State 
Emergency Food Commission has asked 
Washington authorities to assure Great 
Lakes shipping space to Buffalo for 
200,000,000 bus of grain, needed for ani- 
mal and human consumption in order, 
particularly, to avoid a feed shortage on 
dairy and poultry farms of the state. 
The commission reported it has a plan 
under way to move 40,000,000 bus of bar- 
ley into farmers’ grain bins during the 
summer for next winter’s use. This is 
expected to make up for a short oat 
crop in the East and for the usual sup- 
Ply of midwestern corn being kept in 
that area to feed hogs. 

H. E. Babcock, chairman of the com- 
mission, said revision of New York state 
feed practices and sources of supply 
has become necessary for three reasons: 

First, disappearance of corn from 
market. 

Second, an indicated feed crop failure 
in the Northeast. A survey shows that 
because of continual rains only 12% of 
the spring crop has been planted. It 
is estimated that 25,000,000 extra bush- 
els of grain will be needed at Buffalo for 
this reason alone. 

Third, shortage of high protein feeds. 
Because the national supply of proteins 
is inadequate for the present expanded 
livestock population, New York farmers 
have found it necessary to replace pro- 
tein feeds with additional grain in 
order to maintain milk production. This 
Creates an extra need for 16,000,000 bus 
of grain at Buffalo. 

Transportation of grain through Buf- 
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falo, the commission reported, reflects 
the needs of all northeastern states. 
William E. 
sioner of the Corn Exchange, said re- 
ceipt of 200,000,000 bus of grain at 
Buffalo during the 1943 season would 


Maloney, traffic commis- 


depend on the amount of shipping al- 
located by the ODT for that purpose. 
This port has handled as much as 283,- 
000,000 bus in a year. 
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ON GENERAL MILLS’ BOARD 
Harold W. Sweatt, president of the 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
has been elected a member of the board 


of directors of General Mills, Inc., to 


“a gun powder which blasts the 


way to victory through death, milk 


powder opens the way to victory by making 


fill the vacancy caused by the death of 

G. Tracy Vought, of New York. 

NEW PROCESS MAY BRING 
LARGER MOLASSES IMPORTS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Flour mills pro- 








ducing granular flour for conversion into 
wartime alcohol may soon have a com- 
petitor for this business in a new proc- 
ess for dehydrating and packaging mo- 
lasses which is expected to make _ pos- 
sible movement of greater volume from 
the Caribbean area to the United States, 
the Board of Economic Warfare an- 
nounces. 


The commodity is not suited 


and hunger.” * 


strong and healthy the people in whose diet it 
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for animal feeding purposes, but solely 
for industrial alcohol. 

The process is considered important 
tank facilities 
in the Caribbean are taxed to capacity, 


both because shortage 
and because tanker shortage is seriously 
limiting adequate shipment of fluid mo- 
lasses to this country. Molasses is need- 
ed especially for distillation of alcohol 
for the munitions industry. 

It is estimated that between 200,000,000 
and 220,000,000 gallons of molasses are 
in storage in Cuba, 60,000,000 in the 
Dominican Republic, 65,000,000 in Puerto 
Rico, and between 25,000,000 and 30,- 
000,000 in Haiti. 





home and loves — then, too, milk powder still 


will be fighting its war against malnutrition 


Farm producers, dry milk manufacturers, 


is a prominent part. Gun powder is necessary 


to wage a war too. 


our people are kept healthy, our peace will 
be an empty one. And after the last gun has 
been fired and the last city bombed; yes, and 
after the last line has been written in the peace 


treaty and the last soldier has returned to his 


But unless our armies and 


Government agencies, bakers and other food 
processors share in the important job of 
providing sufficient non-fat milk solids for 
adequate nutrition. Use at least 6 per cent 


wherever conditions permit. 


*From National Butter & Cheese Jl editorial, April, 1943. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 








Frank T. Herbert 


. again heads flour distributors . . 


The National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, at its annual meeting in Pitts- 
burgh on May 24, re-elected Frank T. Her- 
bert as president, S. Gartland Horan as 
chairman of the board and E. J. Bermel 


as second vice president. Mr. Herbert's 


erdonal & 


HONORARY DEGREE 

Gaylord J, Stone, president and found- 
er of Universal Mills, Fort Worth, was 
recently awarded the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Commercial Science by his 
Alma Mater, Washington and Lee Uni- 
He attended 
the commencement exercises on May 19 


versity of Lexington, Va. 


and received the honorary degree in per- 
son. He is a member of the class of 
1913, 


HOSPITALIZED 

George Keith, president of the Hermi- 
tage Feed Mills, Nashville feed manu- 
facturing firm, is a patient in Vanderbilt 
hospital there, where he is convalescing 
from a recent illness. 


FRENCH LICK VACATION 

L. C. Chase, vice president, Valier & 
Spies Milling Co. is taking a vacation at 
French Lick, Ind. 


AT HOME OFFICE 

Ray Schrameyer, Indiana representa- 
tive, and J. Powers, northern Ohio rep- 
resentative of the Valier & Spies Milling 
Co., were in St. Louis last week. 


WITH ST. LOUIS TRADE 

Elster Copeland, Co-operative Mills, 
Louis last 
week visiting the trade. Another St. 
Louis visitér was Carl J. Martenis, C. J. 
Martenis Grain Co., New York. 


Inc., Baltimore, was in St. 


LANDS MUSKY 

While fishing on the Chippewa river, 
north of Bruce, Wis., last week with M. 
L. McCormick, his company’s local rep- 
resentative, Paul L. Sather, sales man- 
ager for the King Midas Flour Mills, 
landed a 16-lb muskellunge—his first 
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S. Gartland Horan 


. continues as board chairman . . 


firm is Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, 
and Mr. Horan carries on under the firm 
name of Hubert J. Horan in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Bermel is Pittsburgh district man- 
ager for the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn. 


“musky” after several years of trying 
for one. “Mac” says that a bakery cus- 
tomer, after looking Paul’s catch over, 
said “The man that caught that fish is a 
damn liar!” 


HOME FROM HONEYMOON 


Paul R. Ross, son of Paul Ross of 
American Flour, Inec., is back at work 
at the mill in Newton after he and his 
bride of 10 days returned from their 
honeymoon in Kansas City. 


FAREWELL PARTIES 

Fred W. Lake, executive vice president 
of the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
left last week end for Denver to take 
over his new position with that company. 
His last week was filled with testimonial 
parties, with friends in the Board of 
Trade honoring him with a dinner and 
gift, and former associates in Contin- 
ental Grain Co. coming to Kansas City 
for a similar function May 28. 


RAILROAD DIRECTOR 


Harry M. Stratton, president of the 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis., was 
named a director of the Grand ‘Trunk 
Western railroad at a meeting in De- 
troit. 

IN NEW YORK 

Evans J. Thomas, Chicago, in charge 
of semolina sales for North Dakota Mill 
& Elevator, Grand Forks, N. D., was a 
caller at the New York offices of THe 
NorRTHWESTERN MIier, during an eas- 
tern business trip. 


IN CHICAGO 

Among Chicago visitors were: E. N. 
Humphrey, Chickasha (Okla.) Milling 
Co; Moritz Milburn, Centennial Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle; William R. Mor- 





KE. J. Bermel 


. another term as vice president . . 


Fred W. Lake, widely known wheat 


merchandiser of Kansas City, took 


over his new position of executive vice 
president of Colorado Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., Denver, June 1. Mr. Lake, 


whose intimate knowledge of the milling 


ris, General Mills, Inc., Buffalo; Frank 
J. Allen, Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn; Elmer W. Reed, Shellabarger 
Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, Kan; Gor- 
don B. Wood, Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City. 
CONVENTIONITES 

W. W. Morehead of the Cumberland 
Brokerage Co. and M. C. Atherton of 
the Snell Milling Co., Nashville, attend- 
ed the American Feed Manufacturers 
Association meeting at the Drake Hotel 
in Chicago. 


FLOUR BROKER BUYS HOTEL 
Charles P. Case, well known as a flour 
broker in Boston, has added to his ac- 
tivities by purchasing a small summer 
hotel, Blue Spruce Manor. It has 15 
rooms and is at 61 Lewis Bay Road, Hy- 
annis, which is on the south shore of 
Cape Cod. 
tions should not affect this enterprise, 


The present gasoline restric- 


since the resort is only seven minutes 
away from the Hyannis railroad station. 


JOINS INTERNATIONAL 


John Wittpenn, who has for several 
years been connected with the Land O 
Lakes Creameries, is now associated with 
the Philadelphia sales force of the In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


VISITS RELATIVES 
J. H. Blake, New York flour broker, 


left at the close of the week for a brief 
visit with his relatives in Childs, Md. 


FISHING PARTY 

A Memorial Day fishing excursion to 
the Canadian border over the Memorial 
Day week-end was made by a group of 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. execu- 
tives, including R. W. Goodell, president ; 
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Fred W. Lake 


to new position 


business has been developed through his 
many years’ association with that indus- 
try, resigned recently as vice president of 
Continental Grain Co. to accept the po- 
sition in the Colorado milling company, 
which is to be taken over soon by Union 
Securities Corp, 


E. J. Quinn, vice president; Clarence M. 
Hardenbergh, vice president; Thomas L. 
Brown, head of semolina department, 
and William E. Albright, manager of the 
Minneapolis-Larabee Flour Co., Chicago. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
J. L. HANLEY IN HOSPITAL 
Hanley, 
in charge of feed sales for the liter- 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—J. L. 


national Milling Co., Minneapolis, is con- 
valescing in St. Luke’s Hospital, Chi- 
cago, after a hemorrhage last week that 
left him in a critical condition. Mr. 
Hanley was stricken on a Minneayulis- 
Chicago train while on his way to the 
convention of the American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Association, and had los! so 
much blood by the time he could be 
taken to a hospital that it was necessiry 
to administer five pints by transfusion. 
Other feed men at the convention vol- 
unteered to furnish the blood. 


~x~ *§ kek k& * 


WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


+: 2&2 & @ .f 


Lt. Cmdr. Arthur R. Helm, U. 5S. 
N. R., son of Willis C. Helm, vice presi- 
dent of Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, and himself a member of the Rus- 








sell-Miller organization for 20 years, |1s 
been transferred from his post as execu- 
tive officer in charge of the Naval Avia- 
tion field at Olathe, Kansas, to the Naval 
Air Station at Brooklyn, N. Y. He was 
a member of the first aviation unit or- 


ganized at Minneapolis in 1917 and 
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served until the armistice ending World 
War I. 
he went on active duty in 1940 as a mem- 
ber of the Naval Aviation Cadet Selec- 
tion Board at Wold-Chamberlain Field 
jin Minneapolis. From this post he was 
transferred to Kansas City in August 


Continuing in the naval reserve, 


of 1941 to become executive officer of 
the Naval Aviation Base at Fairfax 
Field. 


* 


Lt. Robert W. Freihofer, of 
N. Y.. son of Charles C. Freihofer, presi- 
dent of the baking company bearing that 
name, who had been reported shot down 
over enemy territory on April 25, is alive 
The War De- 
partment ‘so informed his father in a 


Troy, 


and « prisoner of» war. 


telegram sent to the Freihofer hone in 
Troy. 
that Lt: Freihofer had been awarded the 
Air Medal. . 

* 


E. Walter Long, Jr., son of E. Walter 
Long, flour broker of Harrisburg, Pa., 


Previously it had been announced 


has been commissioned an ensign in the 
United States Naval Reserves and was 
assigned to Harvard University for a 
Pfc. Rob- 
ert Long, another son, is now in Denver 
with the Army Air Corps. 

* 


five inonths’ training course. 


Two sons of W. N. Kelly, vice presi- 
dent of the William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, been called 
William 
Kelly, who has been studying at Har- 


have 
from studies to active service. 
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vard, goes to a quartermaster corps’ 
training center and Charles, until recent- 
ly a student at Washington University, 
St. Louis, goes to the Army Air corps. 
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SPECIAL COMMODITIES DIVISION 

Min NEAPOLIS, Minn.—Expanded activ- 
ities in the manufacture of naval ord- 
nance in its Minneapolis war plant, to- 
gether with need of added space in its 
food research laboratories, have brought 
about the consolidation of the major 
of General Mills’ Special 
Commodities Division in Keokuk, Iowa, 
Harry A. Bullis, president of General 
Mills, Inc., recently. The 
move encompasses numerous shifts in 
facilities from both Minneapolis and 
Chicago. They will be installed in the 
recently purchased Baker Building in 
Keokuk. 


operations 


announced 
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ENSIGN KELLY KILLED 

New York, N. Y.—Ensign Austin W. 
Kelly, Jr., U.S.N., Aviation, 21-year-old 
son of Austin W. Kelly, vice president 
in charge of eastern sales, Standard 
Milling Co., New York, and Mrs. Kelly, 
was killed in the performance of his duty 
and the service of his country, according 
to a message received by his parents 
at their home in Westfield, N, J., and by 
his wife, Mrs. Helen Duggan Kelly, of 
Plainfield. 

Ensign Kelly was graduated from St. 
Peter’s College, Jersey City, last year 
and trained at Floyd Bennett Field and 





THREE SONS IN SERVICE 





Robert D. 





J. R. Stuart 


Howard M. 


John R. 


J. R. (Jack) Stuart, president of the 
Reliance Feed Co., Minneapolis, is a 
well-known feed man who has three sons 
in the service. And all three of them 
have been connected with the feed trade. 

Robert D. is a yeoman on the battle- 
ship New York. He started in with the 
Reliance Feed Co., and afterward was 
a salesman for Doughboy Mills, Inc., New 
Richmond, Wis. Since enlisting in the 
navy, Bob has made seven crossings of 
the Atlantic, and has been to Casablanca 
twice. 

Howard M., or Babe, as he is more 
familiarly known, started work in his 
father’s office and then joined the office 
staff of the Cereal By-Products Co., in 
Minneapolis. He is now a corporal, serv- 
ing somewhere in the Aleutian Islands. 

John R. (Buss), the youngest, is a 
private first-class in the Army Air Corps, 
stationed at Sheppard Field, Texas. Be- 
fore induction to the army he was in the 
employ of the Van Dusen-Harrington Co. 





at Jacksonville, Fla. He was commis- 
sioned with his wings, Dec. 22, 1942, and 
after a short assignment at San Diego 
was sent on active duty in the South- 
west Pacific. He was one of the guests 
honored this spring at the annual dinner 
of the New York Flour Distributors 
Association. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kelly have three other 
sons in the service, Lieutenant (j. g.) F. 
Tyler Kelly, M.D., U.S.N.R., on active 
duty with a naval construction battalion 
in the British Pfe. Robert E. 
Kelly, an aircraft armorer stationed at 
Westover Field, Mass., and Walter C. 
Kelly, naval aviation cadet at Logans- 
ville, N. Y. 


Isles; 





« NAVAL DUTY a 


Richard S. Taussig, formerly manager 
of Chicago territory for American Molas- 
ses Co., The Nulomoline Co. and Sucrest 
Corp., recently reported for duty in the 
United States Navy. 
missioned Lieutenant, 
tioned at the Naval Air Station, Norfolk, 


He is now com- 


USNR, and sta- 


Va. Lt. Taussig receives his mail at 
Breezy Point P. O. He has a _ wide 
acquaintance among bakers, confectioners 
and grocers throughout the country, and 
especially in the Middle West. 





PITTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB MEETING 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—E. M. Peek, presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Flour Club, has 
called a meeting of the membership to 
be held at the Roosevelt Hotel on June 
7 at 12:15. Delegates to the recent war 
conference of the National 
of Flour Distributors will report and 
plans will* be made for the summer 
schedule of the club. No meetings will 
be held until after Labor Day, as is 


Association 


the usual custom. 





Vv 


OpITUARY ~v 





A. G. BIXLER 


Funeral services were held in Pitts- 
burgh, May 29, for Albert G. Bixler, 85, 
vice president, director and member of 
the executive committee of the National 
Biscuit Co., who died at his home in 
New Rochelle, N. Y., on May 26 after 
a three-week He was a native 
of Pittsburgh and began his carrer 62 
years ago in the baking industry when 
he went to work for S. S. Marvin & Co. 
of Pittsburgh, cake and cracker manu- 


illness. 
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Major Francis J. FitzPatrick, whose 
rapid climb in the United States Army 
Air Corps is being followed with pride 
by his many friends in the grain and mill- 
ing industries, last week received the 
cherished Orden al Merito award from 
the Chilean government along with his 
commanding general, Lt. General George 
H. Brett. 

The award, presented at Santiago, 
Chile, while the general and Major Fitz- 
Patrick were returning a visit of General 
Oscar Escudero, was originated 120 years 
ago by Bernard O'Higgins, revolutionary 
general who fought for the liberty of 
Chile. The award is for those who work 
for liberty of American republics. 

Stationed in the Canal Zone as aide to 
General Brett, Major FitzPatrick is at 
home with the language and habits of 
most Central and South American coun- 
tries. He speaks Spanish fluently, and has 
spent many vacations in the Caribbean 
area. He is vice president of the 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 





Later that firm became a 
part of the National Biscuit Co. and in 
1921 he was transferred to New York as 


facturers. 


general sales manager for the parent 
company. 


JOHN R, COUGHLIN 


John R. Coughlin, widely known in 
grain trade circles, died unexpectedly in 
the Veterans’ Hospital at Fort Snelling, 
Minn., on May 5, and was buried at the 
National Cemetery with military honors 
on May 7. A flying lieutenant in the 
last war, he had been in the hospital 
since January. An expert in the han- 
dling of grains, and an authority on 
salvaging fire and water soaked grains 
and products, “Jack” ran the Union Ele- 
vator for the Brooks Elevator Corp. of 
Minneapolis. 

MRS. BOYD KNELL 
Mrs. Boyd Knell died May 20 in Chi- 


Mr. Knell, 
now in the advertising business, has a 


cago, after a long illness. 


wide acquaintance among flour millers 
through his connections in the industry. 


CHARLES A. DIX 

Charles A. Dix, eastern sales manager 
of William Hamilton & Son, Caledonia, 
N. Y., died recently at his home in Troy, 
ee 
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Regulations on Maintenance 


P * ri 8 
riorities 
Wasuincton, D. C.—Some changes 
have been announced affecting the oper- 
ation of Controlled Materials Plan, Reg- 
ulation No. 5, covering maintenance, re- 
pair and operating supplies. 

On purchases of maintenance and _ re- 
pair material, mills should continue to 
use a preference rating of AA-I1 by cer- 
tification, as formerly. The 
feed 
storage -plants for material necessary to 


rating in- 
cludes manufacturing and grain 
keep such facilities in operation. 


The quantity restrictions have been 
modified so that they do not apply to 
persons whose aggregate requirements of 
maintenance, repair and operating sup- 
$5,000 per 
Where the value of such materials or 
$5,000 


quantity restrictions limit the purchase 


plies do not exceed year. 


supplies exceeds annually, the 
of such supplies during any calendar 
quarter to an aggregate amount not to 
exceed one fourth of the aggregate ex- 
penditures for maintenance, repair and 
operating supplies during the calendar 
year 1942, 

Where an order in the M, I 
ies assigns a specific preference rating to 


.or E ser- 


deliveries of any particular material to 
be used by an industry, such preference 
rating shall control and the preference 
rating of AA-1 assigned by CMP Reg- 
ulation No. 5 may not be applied. For 
example, Order M-41 assigned a prefer- 
ence rating of A-10 to 
chlorinated hydro-carbon solvents for use 


deliveries of 


in the fumigation of stored grain. A mill- 
er who needs this fumigant should apply 
a rating of A-10 to its delivery and must 
not use AA-1 rating under CMPR 5. 
CMPR 5 cannot be used for the acqui- 
sition of (1) required for 
packaging products to be shipped or de- 
livered; (2) printed 
items such as 


containers 
matter, including 
letterheads, envelopes, 
forms, printed and ruled stationery, (3) 
fuel and electric power, (4) any product 
for uses prohibited or for which applica- 
tions are required under M, L. or E Ord- 
ers, including, for example, office ma- 
chinery, office 
equipment, ete. 


equipment, laboratory 
According to an interpretation issued 
by the War Production Board, ratings 
assigned by CMP Regulation No. 5 to a 
particular business may be used to ob- 
tain maintenance, repair and operat- 
ing supplies for general offices, branch 
offices, salesroom, and other facilities es- 
sential to the conduct of the business. 
However, the food 


packaging, 


term “industrial 


manufacturing, processing, 
preservation, and storage” appearing in 
Schedule I of CMP Regulation No. 5, 
does not include the distribution of food 
products, WPB says. 

Persons engaged in selling food prod- 
ucts will be entitled to use the AA-5 
preference rating assigned to unlisted 
industries to obtain maintenance, repair 
and operating supplies. They will not be 
eligible to use the AA-1 rating for MRO 
items which is available to the “indus- 
trial food 
packaging, preservation, and storage” in- 
dustry. 

In those cases, however, where a per- 
son is engaged in both producing and 
distributing food, he may, under CMP 
Regulation No. 5, obtain his MRO re- 


manufacturing, processing, 


Partly Modified 


quirements through the use of the rat- 
ing assigned to the principal activity in 
which he is engaged if it is impracticable 
to apportion requirements to his several 
activities. 

For example, if 75% of a person’s 
food 


manufacturing, while only 25% is dis- 


business consisted of industrial 
tribution, he may, if it is impracticable 


for him to apportion requirements to 
both activities, use the AA-1 rating as- 
signed for his manufacturing operations 


for his entire business. 
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REDUCED APPROPRIATION 
JEOPARDIZES CEA OFFICES 


A greatly reduced appropriation, al- 
ready through the U. S. House of Rep- 
resentatives and now under consideration 





in the Senate, may force the Commodity 
Exchange Administration to curtail its 
operations in the grain and cotton com- 
modity markets, with prespects that the 
Kansas City, Minneapolis and New Or- 
leans offices will be closed, 

Operating even now under an appro- 
than the 1940-41 
amount, the department faces a 52% 
reduction of the 1941-42 fund as a part 
of the government’s economy idea that 


priation much _ less 


nonwar activities must be curtailed. Only 
the Chicago office and the Washington 
headquarters presumably could function 








under the $225,000 fund now being con- 
sidered, 

It is possible, however, that the Senate 
the bill 
mendation to raise the amount to the 
1942 level. If so, the department prob- 
ably could continue direct supervision 


may return with their recom- 


of the major markets. 

The grain trade knows little about the 
plans, and almost nothing about the ap- 
propriation angle, but presumably will 
not be happy about clearing their daily 
reports through Chicago and operating 
under the commodity laws by remote 
control. A policing department that has 
worked well with the grain, milling and 
agricultural interests, the commodity 
administration also serves as a source of 
information for the grain industries. 

Louis E. Wolf, head of the Kansas 
City office, already is dividing his time 
between his old job and a new position 
as assistant-regional head of the enforce- 
Distribution 
headquarters in 


ment branch of the Food 


Administration, with 
Des Moines. He is spending most of 
his time now in Des Moines, familiariz- 
ing himself with the policing necessary 
in the food field of the OPA. 
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CONSERVATION OF BRAND 
PRINTING STILL NEEDED 


The recent 








not to eliminate 
printing on flour bags, reported a short 
time ago, absolve millers of 
the necessity of doing all they can to 


decision 
does not 


conserve the vital materials involved in 
the printing process, the Millers National 
Federation points out, continuing: 

“In millers’ gratification over a good 
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job well done by the textile and paper 
bag industries, and over the assurance 
that printed bags will not be eliminated, 
we should not fail to observe a fey 
basic rules which will insure a continua. 
tion of the present status. 
must: 


Each mill 


“1.—Bring out no new brands unless 
absolutely necessary. 

“2.—Eliminate all unnecessary changes 
in brands. 

“3.—Make changes that are unavoid- 
able in a manner that requires a mini- 
mum of plate material. 

“4.—Hold brands to the smallest list 
possible. Drop the inactive ones. 

“5.—Discourage private brand buyers 
from bringing out new brands, and re- 
fuse diplomatically to help 
such project. 


with any 


“The miller who follows these rules 
will not only be doing his share to spread 
the little amount of rubber available 
to the bag industries, but he will find 
that they fit well into sound merchan- 
dising.” 
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CANADIAN BARLEY ARRIVES 

Du.utH, Minn.—Two cargoes of duty- 
paid Canadian barley arrived last week, 
and were unloaded and diverted to do- 
mestic stocks. This grain is being re- 
loaded and shipped out to various points 
for consumptive needs. 
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WHITE BREAD IN AFRICA 
The Algiers radio said May 26 that 
white bread will go on sale again in 
North Africa as result of the arrival 
of shipments of American flour. 














OLLAR-A-YEAR men in Secre- 
1B) tary of Agriculture Wickard’s 

far-flung food administration are 
few and far between, but the grain prod- 
ucts section boasts of one “seven-day- 
collaborator” whose keen judgment on 
business economics is fully utilized. He 
is James R. T. Bishop, familiarly known 
as “Toby,” whose regular job—the one he 
gets real money for—is vice president 
in charge of research and development 
of the American Maize Products Co. and 
its subsidiary, the Corn Industries Re- 
search Foundation. 

Mankato, Kansas, increased in popula- 
tion by one when on Aug. 2, 1896, the 
Bishop family celebrated the arrival of 
the youth who since has traveled a vary- 
ing road en route to joining the gov- 
ernment’s “dollar-a-year” brigade of war 
workers. Grade and high school in his 


home town were preliminary to Mr. 
Bishop’s trek eastward, with the first 
stop at Cleveland where he entered the 
University Preparatory School, to work 
his tuition out for the 
principal. 


Close application to studies won him 


as office boy 


a scholarship at Harvard, but his*college 
career was interrupted when he en- 
listed in the 89th field artillery in World 
War I and was sent back to his native 
state for instruction at Fort Riley. Re- 
turning to Harvard after the armistice, 


By Emmet Dougherty 





James R. T. Bishop 
. seven-day collaborator . 


Mr. Bishop graduated with a B.A. de- 
gree in 1919. The next four years found 
him associated with the Cleveland Trust 
Co. and the Union Trust Co. in Cleve- 
land, where he did general banking work. 
In 1924, he returned to Harvard to take 
a year in business administration. 


His school life ended, Mr. Bishop again 
located in Cleveland where he was presi- 
dent of the Premier Press Co. from 
1925 to 1927. He founded the Jordan 
Publishing Co. in Cleveland in 1927 
and was with that organization until 
1933 when he joined the American Maize 
Products Co. In less than a year, Mr. 
Bishop became assistant to the presi- 
dent and progressed through the various 
posts in the organization until 1941 when 
he became vice president in charge of 
research and development. 

In April, 1942, Mr. Bishop obtained 
leave of his business associates to be- 
come chief of the grain products section 
of the War Production Board, a post he 
capably filled until the absorption of 
WPB’s food branches by the new food 
set-up in the Department of Agriculture. 
In WPB Mr. Bishop ruled over matters 
related to flour, corn, wet and dry, ce- 
reals, feeds, rice, macaroni, spaghetti, 
baking powder and seeds, a group of in- 
dustries which did an annual business of 
more than $3,500,000,000. 

He was the government presiding of- 
ficer of the Wheat Flour Millers Ad- 
visory Committee, and of the Corn Refin- 
ing and Baking Powder committees, and 
is utilized now in the Food Distribution 
Administration as consultant for these in- 
dustries at the joint government-busi- 
ness confabs. 
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Round Table Closes 
Season of New York 
Production Club 


New Yorx, N. Y.—A round table 
meeting which brought up to date the 
subjects discussed during the year, 
closed the season for the Metropolitan 
Production Men’s Club, May 24. A 
panel of members who had been on the 
program in recent months, was on hand 
to answer the questions. Under the 
jeadership of John Bryan, of F. G. 
Shattuck, the group consisted of Fred 
Weberpals, H. C. Bohack & Co.; Peter 
Pirrie, Bakers Weekly; Frank Torrens, 
Borden Co.; J. P. Wuest, of the J. P. 
Wuest Co.; Don Capell, Wagner Bak- 
ing Co.; Al Mattucci, Pechter Beking 
Co. 

Production men were cautioned about 
living up to FDA Order No. 1 and, its 
amendments. The discussion on milk 
brought out that no spray process dry 
milk can be had and that the roller 
process milk is apt to be faulty unless 
it comes from a reliable source; men 
were urged to watch milk for uniform 
bread and cake production since much 
of it that was formerly used for feeding 
is now on the market for human con- 
sumption. 

Soya flour received considerable atten- 
tion. Its nutritional value was recog- 
nized, but it was agreed that no satis- 
factory way has yet been found to use 
it in substantial proportion in either 
cake or bread production, and that its 
enzyme action affects loaf volume and 
texture. The day may not be far off, 
it was felt, when this flour will be avail- 
able to the industry where its nutri- 
tional value can be fully and advantage- 
ously used. Cocoa, it was indicated, has 
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no substitute and members were urged 
to keep pH of cakes down to 7 or lower 
to get maximum flavor values from what 
little cocoa can be used. 

Recommendations for streaks in pound 
cake included keeping batter tempera- 
ture between 65° and 70° F., with uni- 
formly cool ingredients. Discussions on 
manpower brought out practical ideas 
on job training, the importance of elim- 
inating unnecessary and the 
use of female help. 

In the business meeting preceding the 
discussions E. B. Nicolait, of Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., reported the opening of 
Class No. 1 of job instructor training 
by the Training-Within-Industry Divi- 
sion of the War Manpower Commission. 
Class members include men from many 
of the leading metropolitan bakeries. 
Herman Fletcher, an industrial engineer 
of the commission, is the _ instructor. 
Class No. 2 will start June 7 and Class 
3, in which there is still room for a few 
more members, will be scheduled shortly. 


varieties 
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SEMIANNUAL CONFERENCE 

Cuicaco, Iru.—The four field repre- 
sentatives of Wheat Flour Institute—See 
Rice, southern; Pauline Girard, eastern; 
Alma Swenson, midwestern, and Jean- 
nette Hendricks, west coast—spent last 
week at the Chicago office in their semi- 
annual conference and refresher discus- 
sions. They had an opportunity of try- 
ing out new recipes in the test labora- 
tory. Twice a year conferences of this 
kind make it possible for the field work- 
ers to keep in touch with developments 
in the nutritional field as well as in the 
milling industry and also present an op- 
portunity for an exchange of ideas and 
experiences which prove of inestimable 
value to them. 








PIEDMONT MILLERS DISCUSS WAR 
TOPICS AT CONVENTION 


——<p>——_ 
John K. Westberg Asks Millers to Give Price Control a Chance 
to Work—Herman Fakler Compliments Flour and Feed 
Section of the OPA—AIl Officers Re-elected 


RichMonp, Va.—Wartime topics were 
the basis for most of the speeches, as 
well as the round table discussions, at 
the nineteenth annual convention of the 
Piedmont Millers Association, held in 
the Hotel Richmond, Richmond, Va., 
May 27. 

W. A. Henderson, Henderson Roller 
Mills, Monroe, N. C., president of the 
Piedmont Millers Association, opened 
the convention with an address of wel- 
come in which he stated his belief in 
the future of the industry. “I believe,” 
he said, “that we can and will continue 
to move forward and that we have many 
factors favorable to us. But we must 
plan well, and have the will to do so. 

“As I see it, a great opportunity lies 
ahead of us if we plan well—if we bet- 
ter our products and widen their use 
by advertising their life-giving food 
Values—and by using better methods of 
merchandising. Let us be sound in 
our management and patriotic in our 
duties. Let us be business statesmen 
Who will work with each other and with 
the government. There are some attend- 
ant dangers for the future, there will be 
Many headaches, and maybe some heart- 
aches, but with vision and energy, we 
tan build a much stronger milling in- 
dustry in the world of the future.” 


At the conclusion of his address, 
President Henderson introduced John 
K. Westberg, price executive in the Office 
of Price Administration, who took as 
his subject, “Price Control Problems.” 

Mr. Westberg began his address by 
stating that his only purpose in appear- 
ing before such groups was to bring 
about a better understanding of the 
whole price control problem, and a 
greater co-operation between business 
and government, In pleading for closer 
co-operation between the two branches 
in making price control work, Mr. West- 
berg said, “Give it a chance to live before 
you kill it.” He stated that price con- 
trol is everybody’s business and every- 
body must work together and co-operate 
to see that it does work. “Either price 
control must be made to work as in- 
tended,” he continued, “or industry is in 
for an economic licking.” 

Following Mr. Westberg on the pro- 
gram was Herman Fakler, vice president 
of the Millers National Federation, 
Washington, D. C. Complimenting the 
flour. and feed section of the OPA, he 
said that its officers had done as good 
a job as they could under the circum- 
stances. He touched on priorities, price 
ceilings, preference ratings and other 
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* SOYA ADVISORY COMMITTEE MEETING * 





A meeting of the Soya Flour Industry Food Advisory Committee was held 
in Washington, D. C., May 19. Among those who attended were: W. L. Shella- 
barger, president, Shellabarger Grain Co., Decatur, Ill; P. E. Sprague, vice presi- 
dent, Glidden Co., Chicago; A. E. Staley, Jr., president, A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., 
Decatur, Ill. (alternate); Mrs. E. Menaker, reporter, FDA; Dr. Harold L. Otto, 
president Soya Products Co., New York; Donald S. Payne, government chairman, 
Grain Products Branch, FDA; Miss B. G, Leaming, assistant’ technologist, 
FDA; Dr. Armand Burke, president, Soya Corp. of America, Hagerstown, Md; 
N. P. Noble, sales manager, Swift & Co., Champaign, Ill; John Dehaven, presi- 
dent, Allied Mills, Inc., Peoria, Ill; D. W. McMillan, Jr., president, Central 
Soya Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., and R. G. Brierly, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 


Minneapolis, Minn. (alternate). 





regulatory measures, and stated that al- 
though necessary ingredients have been 
limited at times, the milling and feed 
industry has been able to carry on. In 
speaking of enrichment, he said that he 
believed it is supported by the majority 
of the milling industry. Mr. Fakler 
closed his remarks by stating his belief 
that the Food Administration is work- 
ing for the good of all concerned and 
that it will come through successfully. 

At the close of Mr. Fakler’s address, 
the annual election for the members of 
the board of directors of the association 
held with the following results: 
To serve three years, W. R. Sutherland, 
Laurinburg (N. C.) Milling Co; J, B. 
Allen, Allen Bros. Milling Co., Columbia, 
S. C; J. H. Kivlighan, White Star Mills, 
Staunton, Va. To serve two years, Stowe 
Moody, Interstate Milling Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C; T. J. George, Stuart (Va.) 
Milling Co; D. A. Quattlebaum, Jr., 
Bishopville (S. C.) Milling Co. To serve 
for one year, James K. King, Roanoke 
City Mills, Inc., Roanoke, Va; W. A. 
Henderson, Henderson Roller Mills, Mon- 
roe, N. C; James I. Pritchett, Jr., Dan 
Valley Mills, Danville, Va. 

The board of directors then met and 
re-elected officers as follows: W. A. Hen- 
derson, president; W. R. Sutherland, first 
vice president; H. H. Gillum, T. O. Gil- 
lum & Co., Madison Mills, Va., second 
vice president, and S. F. Poindexter, sec- 
retary and treasurer, Richmond, Va. 


was 


After the luncheon given by members 
of the allied association under the direc- 
tion of Z. N. Hollow, Mathieson Alkali 
Works, president, and R. S. Bostick, sec- 
retary, the afternoon session got under 
The first speaker was Dr, W. H. 
Strowd, secretary of the National Soft 
Wheat Millers Association, Nashville, 
Tenn. In his address he touched on 
soil conservation, enrichment, self-rising 
flour, crop rotation, wheat products, 
family flour, the shortening situation and 
other topics of immediate interest. Dr. 
Strowd expressed the hope for an early 
solution of the shortening situation, and 


way. 


said that millers should exert themselves 
in every possible way to get relief. 

O. B. Jones, Rapidan (Va.) Milling 
Co., talked briefly on family flour con- 
sumption, and told of surveys made 
among grocers which indicated a material 
decline in home baking. Following Mr. 
Jones, J. B. Allen, Allen Bros. Milling 
Co., Columbia, S. C., told of the change- 
over to the new package size and the 
conversion of differentials from one to 
the other, At the conclusion of his com- 
ments, a motion was made that a resolu- 
tion be adopted, to be presented to the 
proper authorities in Washington, D. C., 
outlining the grave feed situation which 
now exists in contrast to the large in- 
crease in the production of poultry and 
livestock. The motion was carried, and 


the secretary was instructed to draw 
up the resolution. 

A round table closed the convention 
sessions. Among the subjects discussed 
by the millers were: price ceilings, pri- 
orities, a living for the small mill, selec- 
tive manufacturing 


costs, taxes as a cost factor, wage and 


service, increased 
hour regulations, the labor situation, and 
probable postwar regulations. 

During the morning the Piedmont Al- 
lied Association held its annual meeting 
and selected the following officers: 

J. P. Cavanagh, Wallace & Tiernan, 
Roanoke, Va., president; J. B. Trotter, 
Monsanto Chemical Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
first vice president; J. F. Van Buskirk, 
Worcester Salt Co., Norfolk, Va., second 


vice president, and R. S._ Bostick, 
Worcester Salt Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
secretary. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





The United States soybean production 
was increased from 107,000,000 bus in 
1941 to 210,000,000 bus in 1942, an in- 
crease of about 96%. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Roumania has recently passed a de- 
cree permitting admixture of up to 10% 
of bean flour in the standard bread. 
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western patents being worked, and a few 
of soft winter types, but in all cases nothing 
larger than minimum car lots. Shipping 
directions slightly improved but far from 
satisfactory. Family business at a stanq. 
still. Prices unchanged. Quotations, per 
sack (cwt), May 29: spring. high gluten 
$3.88@3.98, short patent $3.73@3.88, stanq. 
ard patent $3.63@3.73, first clear $3.529q 
3.62; southwestern short patent $3.58@3.73 








to directions. The bakery trade has or- standard patent $3.48@3.58; Texas short 
dered out quite considerable quantities but patent $3.68@3.78, standard patent $3.53q 
the family trade is lagging behind, and 3.68; soft winter patent $3.96@4.06, straight 
lished brands short patents $3.44, spring some difficulty is experienced in securing $3.73@3.83, and clear $3.53@3.63. 
first patent $3.37@3.39, standard patent $3.27 directions from the latter. Spring first Philadelphia: Market generally firm with 
U S FI OUR MARKET @ 3.32, fancy clear $3.27@3.31, first clear clears becoming SORSOSE and prices very prices showing an upward trend. Little o, 
a a $3.10@3.15, second clear $2.55@2.65, whole firm. A general improvement in the tone no improvement to demand. Jobbers ana 
wheat $3,30@ 3.35. or sie i ee bakers show little disposition to anticipate 
epee we Interior Mills, including Duluth: Improve- js a belief that the bakery branch of the a to — the inquiry 
THE SOUTHWEST ment noted in inquiry and sales. Car lot t . rience : ' confined mostly to sma ots for current 
, ‘ ir} rade will not experience its usual summer wants, Quotations, per sack (cwt), May 29 
Kansas City: Sales by mills in the south- buyers more in evidence than for some juli and that the demand for its products spring wheat short patent  $3.804 3.9 
west light again last week, and directions time, but big buyers still absent. Produc- will be strong all during the hot months eon cone $3.60@ 3.70 Pa 73.98 
continue to drag. Sales amounted to 28% tion continues light, account scarcity of di- with little time left at home for the house- clear $3 1s@3 56; hard winter short nr 
of capacity, compared with 54% the pre- rections. Millfeed supplies inadequate. wife to do her own baking. Output still $3 710 @ 3.80 95% $3.50@ 3.60: po “1 so 
vious week. With running time running continues light. Foreign trade uneventful. pa ten a — a dani os On , 
lower, the feed wheat program apparently THE CENTRAL WEST png hn per woe (cwt), May 29: straights, nominal. 
out as soon as existing contracts are com- Chicago: Better demand; buyers in gen- spring short patent $3.80, standard $3.70, Pittsburgh: Sales limited to exceptionally 
pleted, and milling costs advancing, there” ‘eral show more interest. Sales more nu- high gluten $3.79; top family patent $4.63, Small lots. Shipping directions show ma- 
is an inclination on the part of millers to merous and several reported ranging from first clear $3.31; southwestern short patent terial improvement, Buyers, for the most 
press their selling efforts harder than they 1,000 to 3,000 bbis. Shipping directions also $3.66, pastry $3.77. part, not inclined to add to their stocks 
have for six months, with the same effect more free. Family continues quiet with Now. W ies ieccliiiaiie Aicetin t until the local situation shows a better 
on prices as usual. deliveries light. Quotations, May 29: spring aa em ere ciate — > a ically “ @ trend. A few scattered bookings of spring 
Export business totals somewhat higher top $3.35@3.59, standard patent $3.25@3.48, St@nastill, as nothing beyon a or two wheat and hard winter flours handled, near- 
than usual, due to heavy bookings by Cuba first clear $3.05@3.43, second clear $2, fam- ‘8 Teported anywhere in the trade. Buyers jy all going to the retail bakery trade. 
and other countries, and increased con- ily flour $4.40@4.47; hard winter short pase arte in purchasing even when at- family flour demand hardly moving to any 
sumption of flour in Latin America, Clears patent $3.34@3.52, 95% patent $3.25@3.45, — Oa oe eo — and et —_ that extent. Prices unchanged and at ceiling. 
steady to unchanged and higher protein first clear $2.42@3.06, soft winter short pat- C@ be said of the market is that shipping soft winter sales show improvement while 
clears tight. Family business has not im- ent $3.57@4.53, standard patent $3.42@4.28, —— on“ pa improvement. Reem iS the market for clears shows more life and 
proved. frst clear #3.1108.59, csEsce toate tat Tarrontly there's mer feo, Sftivit,, Guotations, (per sack, (ont), i 
Quotations May 29: established brands _ St. Louis: Practically no change. Indif- ture to the situation as prices continue un- wes Be rig | aa —— = 05.0, 
family flour $3.80@4, bakers short patent ference of buyers continues. Rationing of : rs “ , straight $3.67@3.68, first spring cle $3.44 
$3.10@3.25, 95% $3.05@3.15, straight $3@ st p > ; an changed and both jobbers and bakers have @3.56, hard winter short patent $3.67 @ 3.30 
$3. 3.25, 95% $.05@ 5.15, ec a we s rortening has just about stopped family more flour on hand than they usually have - } 506 4 
3.10, first clear $2.60 @ 2.85, _ ond clear flour buying. Local mills report bookings at this time of year due to earlier heavy ee a A rey og oe $3.64 
$2.50@2.65, low grade gg ——_ low ebb. Nothing in the way of large orders and directions. Cake flour held rela- pear eet pons ng $4.51@4 64: Pose = 
Of the mills peperting, 1 rs ¢ - w Parcels placed on the books. Car lot orders tively the best call, but even this is lim- grade $3.44@3 52 ‘i wanes 
tic business active, 6 fair, 3 quiet, 6 slow only fair, consisting mainly of cake flour ited to small lots and offerings are spotty— & 3. 3.08. 
and 14 dull. . ae —— yo shipment prompt to 120 some coming in more freely and others THE SOUTH 
Oklahoma City: Only a slight improve- days. Demand for clears slow. Prices un- continuing tight. : . : + aie 
ment in sales which averaged 20% as com- changed, Jobbers advise new business ex- pment per sack (cwt), May 29: . Ata asnet ve Se he o_ 
pared to 11% last week. Operation stable. ceedingly dull, Trade generally taken care spring high glutens $3.80@3.85, standard vw A — uetie Littl enmienaad iH : 
Prices varied only slightly and closed un- of until new crop arrives. Shipping in- patents $3.45@3.65, clears $3.40@3.60; hard on ~ ton in hard whaiee family en - 
changed except on bakers’ flour. Quotations, structions light. Quotations, per sack (cwt), winter high glutens $3.59@3.67, standard - ling — pol . little, but sales 1d 
per sack, (cwt), May 29: hard wheat short May 29: soft wheat baker straight and patents $3.50@3.62; soft winter straights chip a pe “senate slow. “ 
patent flour $3.65@4.35; soft wheat short patent (ceiling price) $3.98, cake flour $4.56, $3.60 @ 3.83. 7 § hese) 4 a ; ool on - a vend 
patent $3.65@4.35, standard patent $3.55@ family soft wheat short patent $3.98@4.29, Resten: New busin sil ' lea improvemen er nape in movement o ears 
5. bakers’ extra fancy $3.53@3.58, bakers’ straight $3.98@4.29, first clear $3.06@3.32: fos business had all but drie< for first time in a long time. Wholesale 
4.16, bakers ey ar — 2 . “ , A het up completely with inquiries few and far grocers and jobbers continue amply stocked 
short patent $3.45@3.51, bakers standard hard wheat baker patent (ceiling price) ina Ne: “od l incli : nt : “4 
9 @ 3.48 $3.44, family short patent $3.57@ 3.83 vetween. uyers inclined to take bearish with family flour and interest about nil. 
one 7 straight nd 95% 3.444 _— - news at its full value and unless the market Some slight improvement shown by blend- 
Omaha: Sales ranged from 21 to 67%. ee ry . a wong $3. @3.49, first clear shows real strength they will likely cover’ ers, although family flour demand continues 
Buying for all kinds of flour for a wide poe m. 4 JB } eB wheat baker patent, only current needs when present contracts very poor. Prices practically unchanged. 
range of delivery, some prompt and some : : ony ABS 5% $3.44. run out. A few are nearing that point but Quotations, per sack (cwt) May 29: 
in 30 to 160 days. Shipping directions on Toledo: For some time there has been the majority are covered from 60 to 90 spring wheat bakers short patent $3.84@ 
former sales generally slow. Prices un- no particular incentive to stimulate the days. The baking trade gave little or no 3.88, standard patent $3.73@3.77, straight 
changed. Family fancy $3.70, family stand- buying of flour. Consequently, on account thought to flour being absorbed with the  $3.60@3.65, first bakers clear $3.35 3.50, 
ard $3.40, baker’s short $3.30, baker's stand- of previous heavy bookings, the buying of new 40% reduction in gasoline allotments, nominal; hard winter bakers short patent 
ard $3.20. flour has been distinguished by its absence. which, however, they can appeal, and $3.55@ 3.70, standard patent $3.45 @ 3.60, 
Wichita: Sales slow to fair, directions re lg TA — of flour is concerned house-to-house bakers in particular with the straight $3.45@3.55, family short patent 
° es 3 f , —" r NO. 4 > ries sed oO em. Sales volume spotty 3.68, y i 5% 3.40@3.45. from 
a ee a a ee 2 wheat, 27c rate points to New York, May with occasional cars of spring and oath ine coant $845 wath: sett anak 95. $3.75 
Trade waiting for new crop movement and @3.81, straight $3.74@ 3.79, fancy cutoff 
hoping for lower prices. Shipping directions = rae <4 ape A ee rarest, .. 
satisfactory. FUTURES—c cle 3.33, o ral; so rhee fe ) 
Salina: Millers report demand as ex- oman LOSING PRICES short patent $4.48@4.61, fancy patent $4.30 
tremely slow with prices about unchanged. Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: heey Dg pn ag - 
Shipping directions falling off considerably. HEAT read ya a aa oa A Pe M, hie 
Texas: Demand, dull all through the Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth counties a a taper ana. seller fail to 
month, shows no improvement. Sales ran July = Sept. July Sept July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. come to an agreement on prices. sSouth- 
from 20% or 25% to as low as 10% of ca- May 26 ..... 138 138% 144% 145 137% 138% Cee . eben 140 139% western hard wheat flours participate in 
pacity. Some retailers overstocked with ae, are 137% 138% 144% 144% 136% 137% 139% 139% most of business, with some of the inquiries 
flour which they have had to buy in order May 96... 137 137% 143% 144 135% 136% 139% 139 made tor futures delivery. Northern spring 
to get a little millfeed. Shipping direc- ee Re 138 138% 144% 144% 136 137% 139% 139% wheat flours quiet, likewise midwestern and 
tions, however, are coming in well and op- ae) eee Holiday Pacific ad +e he iene natlat. is the 
erations hold around 50% or 60% to 78% SUMO. 2 cvcas 136% 137% 143% 144 135% 136% 6086 sone 138% 138% bread-baking trade. Prices unchanged. 
of capacity. Prices about bing .o=—* Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires Bread and cake production good, with 4 
tations, per sack (cwt), May 28: family July Sept. July Sept. May July Closed Closed slight falling off of the latter. Cracker 
hour i Se ys saber tae m =o May 26 - 128 sees 99% 100 <4 er re ‘ and macaroni production normal. Shipping 
high patent $3.55@3.95; standard bakers, May 27 |... , 128 99% 99% directions improved but still lagging. 
100's, 14% ash or less $3.35 @3.51; fret May 28 ..... 128 98% 99 Gecshatinaes wie hake Cait’. Uae $0: herd 
clears, 100's $2.80@ 38, delivered Texas com- May 29 ..... ra 99% 99% spring wheat (f.0.b. Minneapolis) famil) 
mon points. Me Oe cease Holiday soos §=—99 patent $3.45@3.60, first patent $3.30 @ 3.45, 
THE NORTHWEST June 1 ..... tees tees + 99% een standard patent $3.20@3.30, fancy peane 
Minneapolis: <A little spurt of buying, r CORN . c OATS. . $3.15 @ 3.20, first clear $3.05@3.15, secon 
nstantaale by aertnaneen tae, brought Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis lear yet Ad: Pg + re gees | 
up sales of spring wheat mills last week, : July Sept July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July = Sept. patent $ “pe @ 3. 0, bakers s Ort pate 33. 108 
but general inquiry is still exceedingly light. May 26 ..... 101 105 105 102 102 63% 62% 59% 58% @3.45, 95% $3.25@ 3.86, first clear oe 
Of course, there is the usual day-to-day May 27 ..... 101 105 105 102 102 63% 61% 59% 57% 3.20, second clear $2.90 @ 3.05; soft by mr 
run of car lot business, but big traders are May 28 ..... 101 105 105 102 102 63 61% 58% 57 short patent $4.05 @ 4.35, straight 49 
conspicuous by their absence. Latter, how- May 29 ..... 101 105 105 102 102 63% 62% 59% 58 3.75, first clear $3@3.30. 
ever, are believed to be fairly well covered May 31 ..... - ' Holiday Nashville: Business unchanged. However, 
for the next couple of months. Buying for June 1 ..... 101 105 105 102 102 63% 62% 59% 57% the contracts in the hands of the blenders 
deferred deliveries will undoubtedly depend m = are becoming exhausted and some improve- 
largely upon the condition of the growing i RYE 7 Ss FLAXSEED———, BARLE ment is expected. Blenders report business 
crop during the next few weeks. Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis shows some signs of improvement. 
Shipping directions a little more free, but July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. Bakers report sales very good. Some of 
still wide room for improvement. May 26 ..... 94 95 88% 90% 305 299% 305 eee 82 ee the Nashville bakers supply the militar) 
Sales by northwestern spring wheat mills a) ae 93% 8816 89% 3 300 305 81% camps and this naturally makes less suppl) 
for the week ending May 29 amounted to May 28 ..... 93% 87% 89% 306 300 305 eee 81% for the local demand. Shipping dire: tions 
about 48% of capacity, compared with 29% May 29 ..... 95% 97% 90% 91% 305 301 305 ees 83% fair. Quotations, per sack (cwt), May 29 
the preceding week, and 23% a year ago. May 31 ..... Holiday soft winter short patent $4.44@4.69, stand- 
Quotations per sack (cwt) June 2: estab- June 1 ..... 95% 97% 89% 91% 305 01 305 84% ard patent $4.29@4.44, straight $4.13 % 4.29, 
— 




















A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 
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Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. 





Chicago 
Spring first patent .......... $3.35 @ $3.59 
Spring standard patent ..... 3.25@ 3.48 
Spring firat clear.....csseues 3.05@ 3.438 
Hard winter short patert.... 3.34@ 3.52 
Hard winter 95% patent 3.25@ 3.45 
Hard winter first clear....... 2.42@ 3.06 
Soft winter short patent 3.57@ 4. 
Soft winter straight ........ 3.42@ 4.2 
Soft winter first clear ....... 3.11@ 3 
Se ee re 2.65@ 2. 
Rye flour, dark ....seecccccs 2.02@ 2. 

Seattle (98's) S. Francisco 

Family patent ...... $....@3.08 $....@.... 
POStry .ncccesccccens 000 @S.08 600 Giese 


*Includes near-by straights. 
§280-lb cottons. 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis 
hy! Se Be See eee $....@ 244 §.. 
3.27@ 3.32 o@aucee --@ 3.44 ee 
3.10@ 3.15 seseMeces ee ° 
-@ 3.10@ 3.25 ~+-@ 3.44 
@ 3.05@ 3.15 3.44@ 3.49 
-@ 2.60@ 2.85 2.68@ 3.06 
@ oDuses @ 3.98 
@.. oeMeces ---@ 3.98 
\. SS eee 3.06@ 3.32 
2.76@ 2.86 ce @Bovee eee @ 3.10 
2.41@ 2.51 xs Seer -@ 2.80 
Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco 
eee $....@ 3.53 Ge cce GD cvcs 
Montana ....... nooo @ 3.43 00 @ sscc 


(Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs). 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
-@ 3.80 $3.80@ 3.85 S..4-@.. $3.80@ 3.90 $3.73@ 3.88 §....@.. q 
-@ 3.7 3.45@ 3.65 ree 3.60@ 3.70 3.63@ 3.73 a fee « 
-.-@ 3.31 3.40@ 3.60 oe @... 3.45@ 3.56 3.52@ 3.62 See oo @ aoe 
--@ 3.66 3.59@ 3.67 re Fo 3.70@ 3.80 3.58@ 3.73 oa Bee 3.884 4.03 
ws 3.50@ 3.62 «+ @.. 3.50@ 3.60 3.48@ 3.58 oe @.. « 
ours oMrcce rh oe --@ eer. rere ee 1+ @ «oe 
..@. ~ ee --@ 3.96@ 4.06 .-@. 4.44@ 4.69 
..-@. 3.60@ 3.83 Me .-@ 3.73@ 3.83 i & 4.13@ 4.29 
a er 00:00 Qoe2e. ee ~ Jee 3.53@ 3.63 --@. 3.99@ 4.13 
--@ 3.05 3.00@ 3.10 — 2.90@ 3.05 -@. ee a 
-@ 2.75 cece@eses er ceee® @ o«@<« a 
Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipes 
Spring top patent]..$....@65.35 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ ....... 35s 
Spring second pat.f. ....@4.70 ....@4.80 Ontario 90% patentst ..5.25@5.35 


Spring first clear{... 


o++-@3.60 ....@ 
**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


tSecond-hand jutes. 798-lb cottons. 
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cottons; $5.15 bbl, 
seaboard, for export. 
Farmers are not delivering winter wheat. 
Supplies are very light. Prices are at ceil- 
ing levels. Quotations, May 29: $1.10@1.11 


clears $3.99@4.13, hard winter wheat short 
patent $3.88@4.03, soft winter high patent 


pastry flour $4.39. 
PACIFIC COAST 


bulk, in buyers’ bags. 


Seattle: a somatn gy gre eed bu, f.o.b. shipping points. 
eee 5 gg eet Saye A "cas aan Winnipeg: Situation unchanged. No new 
ie no signs of improvement. Local do- export business indicated and domestic trade 


on a moderate scale. Mills booked to ca- 


mestic business very quiet, buyers all well pacity for almost three months ahead. Mills 


taken care of for some time and are now 


* gui picking up odd cars and small lots of 
= ed hn Pd pg Rg by northern grades, including some for all- 
oe not until new government loans ‘il movement to eastern Canada. Quota- 
at leas C tions, May 29: top patent springs for de- 


are announced. Mills still operating at near 
capacity on old business. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Seattle or Tacoma, per sack (cwt), May 29: 
family patent $3.98, blue stem $3.43, pastry 
$3.05, Montana spring $3.43, Dakota spring 
$3.53. 

Portland: Chief interest is the informa- 
tion that flour mills of the Pacific North- 
west are to be asked for offers on 85,000 
pbis of flour. This is not yet official. The 
request comes at a time when mill grind- 
ings are down at a low ebb, with many 
of the mills on short-time operations, some 
ef the smaller export mills closed. Other 
business very quiet. Business with South- 
Centra! America quite small of late, with 
buyers there apparently well booked ahead. 
Domestic business continues very slow, with 
only small orders coming through. 

Quotations, per sack (cwt), May 29: 


between Fort William and the Brit- 
ish Columbia boundary $5.30, cottons, sec- 
onds $4.80, second patents to bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver: Trade in this territory con- 
tinues confined almost entirely to domestic 
business. There has been no recent change 
in shipping situation and while exporters 
report continued interest on part of buyers 
in Central and South America for any Ca- 
nadian offerings and at almost shippers’ 
prices, it has been impossible to work any- 
thing more than small lots on transship- 
ment basis. 

The domestic situation in regard to both 
hard and soft wheat flours is very satis- 
factory. Demand continues at recent levels 
and supplies are coming through in much 
better fashion recently. Sharp increase in 
hard the coast population has brought sales up 


livery 


winter $3.47, bluestem topping $3.23, soft Sharply but most of these are confined to 
wheat straights $3.03, all Montana $3.57, the baking trade since the present-day 
high gluten $3.45, cake $3.90, fancy hard housewife, faced with rationing and other 


controls, is securing most of her bread and 
baked goods from the baker rather than 
baking them at home. 

Hard wheat flour prices continue at ceil- 
ing levels and current quotations on a cash 
basis for 98’s cottons are $5.40 for first pat- 
ents, $5 for bakers patents and $4.90 for 
vitamin B. 

Ontario soft wheat flour, only flour of this 
kind now available here, is selling freely to 


wheat clears $3.10, whole wheat, 100% $3.33, 
graham $3.03, cracked wheat $3.13. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Canadian mills are 


supplying the domestic market with the the trade at $7.50. 
usual quantities of flour. Deliveries to the 
baking trade are steady but there is no 





new contracting. Most bakers have enough 
booked to carry them along for some time. 
Labor scarcity is making it difficult for 
mills to keep up with domestic and export 


MILLFEED MARKETS 





orders. However, most of them have been 
able to keep their plants running so far. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations, May 29: 
top patents $5.35 bbl, seconds $4.70, bakers 
$4.40, in 98's cotton, net cash, car lots, 
Toronto-Montreal freights. 

Export orders for flour keep 


Quotations, Tuesday, June 1. 


Minneapolis: No letup whatever in de- 
mand for millfeed, nor any improvement in 
the supply situation. Mills simply are over- 


pouring in sold, and, on account of reduced production 


to Canadian mills but the capacity is not because of lack of shipping directions on 
available to enable them to accept all busi- flour, are far behind on deliveries. Ap- 
hess offerings. All of the larger and most parently, some interior mills are not mak- 


of the active smaller plants are fully booked ing 
up until the end of August and can accept 


mixed-car 
has been 


enough to care for their 
trade. Meantime, the feed trade 


no more orders for shipment between now buying government ground feed wheat, but 
and that date. Search is being made for supplies of this are almost exhausted, and 
additional milling capacity to take care of mills, for the last week, have been unable 
British requirements and it is understood to buy feed wheat in any quantity. Some 


that the smaller western mills are already 
or soon will be operating on export orders. 
As compared with a week ago prices are 3d 
higher. Quotations, May 29: government 
regulation grade of Canadian flour 35s per 
280 lbs, cotton, June-July seaboard; 35s 3d, 
August, Canadian Atlantic ports. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is scarce as 
wheat is hard to get. Biscuit manufactur- 
ers did some bidding but not much new 


large traders are looking for arrangements 
to be made for bringing feed wheat in from 
Canada, providing railroads in this country 
can supply the necessary boxcars. 
Oklahoma City: Brisk sales with limited 
supplies. Prices unchanged. Quotation ba- 
sis burlap bags, carload shipments, for 
southern deliveries: bran $1.90@1.95, bag 
of 100 lbs; millrun $1.90@1.95, shorts $1.90 


. - @1.95; northern deliveries: bran $1.85@ 
eh A View Sreene Scene 1.90, millrun $1.85@1.90, shorts $1.85@1.90. 
of wheat this has had the effect of raising Omaha; Situation continues tight. De- 


mand terrific and supply light. 
ceiling $36.50. 


export prices 25@35c bbl. Prices still 


also have advanced 


Domestic values 
but not to the same  4t 





extent. Quotations, May 29: $5.25@5.35 Wichita: Good; trend steady; supply less 
bbl, in secondhand jute bags, Montreal than demand; bran and shorts (basis Kan- 
freight basis; $5.35@5.45, in secondhand’ sas City) $36.50. 

—_— 


ONITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date May 29. 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1943 1943 1943 1943 1943 
NN ead ee a dads aod Geeks i gee eee 2,204 503 12 90 4 
EE Pat T a See Lid Ney’ fiksAWRORE GN ho Wibaca Meeks vss as: o¢s er ees 
Me iy 55d ie oa's Node Wee se bes eek ES OD Cea 4,495 4,239 1,632 4,320 844 
ESET ES SEE yi inept re Pan ee 467 39 ete eee eee 
eS OE CC cn GEK AWA SELES ASANO DS ETERS 3,517 7,098 3,217 6,589 586 
ee eh en cies o leinats awa ee pana a 34,119 1,364 50 1,863 732 
ET Le Gi ebh vn. in Sebebo eke VASE HeeNie¥ oon ee 8,294 318 70 27 66 
Ee a ee A Soa Chace he at eaS eee 4,776 oe sas we toe 
ET eee ean a Wed deae es aan ed oY eke ebaeae 6,759 xa ees “— ae 
xen i Sagas wie ew on bwd eine BSa o 40 KS aeRN 1,211 1,320 139 32 eee 
NE Pes Law vic abr pus dea eaeET ee tere erry 23,630 893 117 789 128 
cg PL iuig s rakh adn wiéaes wens REO 533 396 3 449 2,407 
ay re occ tdea kaa CacmeN eae Sse ances 26,907 1,055 1,512 5,834 1,798 
as kan una nb va. bebe bet enue’ cas Bae oie 2,032 101 q 2 Tr 
ERRAND Pe ree ae area 213 147 ea 1 re 
TN ee Bo a as he Gavan aan has kk SR KRISS 7,819 1,965 88 249 166 
Oh re LT oes erg a RE KS 331 474 oes ve 184 
Ee eo Ra ae wire aaaiees <a aes 1,630 224 19 38 2 
es Undine ons) kM awa has. d viv ebdnens eauer 1,791 242 5 20 17 
EEG ee er rn 3,272 698 401 7 9 
I, Gee on oc cea REh EARNS ES Shee FSR OES 4,293 991 167 578 177 
| oR Si SR ne a peRemrennner ee eer 4,079 6 3 i 4 
eh ca Sh cH ER UGS Cys CREAMS EDOETESA CRD yee 
Total stocks with changes May 29, 1943 ....... 142,372 22,034 7,528 20,915 7,124 
Total stocks with changes May 30, 1942 ........ 186,263 58,534 3,318 16,929 4,035 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago tMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
NE, EN SEL ci.94.0 4 40 6 ee OU ae ae A eer ee eee Oe ee 
Hard winter. bran ....... ~++-@40.40 Ser + +++@37.00 39.00@39.50 er, Pere 
Standard middlings* .... ....@40.40 ....@37.75 ooee@.... 39.00@39.50 e+e + @42.26 
Flour middlings ........ «+++ @40.40 -- @37.75 --@37.00 39.00@39.50 ees @42.26 
Sy ee wee @40.40 3 ....@37.75 Tr ree. ee 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
Spring bran ........... oe Qonattvcss Gisccteee Bisset 6. 003Esess Beis ds 
d winter bran ....... oseQnaces se6eD 0ccdlbases or, sega wees 
Soft winter bran ........ — See ee See <= weer | eee 
dard middlings* .... je oo - @45.65 ....@46.48 ....@.... ae er 
Flour middlingst .......- ar ere rh | eee, eee eee 
_ Rey meet Pee «eee @45.65 «+++ @46.48 @ 43.50 vet oU ease 
Spring bran Shorts Middling: 
Toronto ......... $...-@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
TWinnipeg ........ ....@28.00 «++ +@29.00 6000 cscs 


*Brown shorts. {Gray shorts. {Fort William basis. tTuesday prices. 
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Hutchinson: Keen; trend firm; supply 
far from adequate; all feeds at ceilings 
$36.50@37 per ton, Kansas City basis. 


Salina: Exceptionally good; trend steady; 


supply inadequate. Ceiling levels apply to 
both bran and shorts. 

Ft. Worth: Unsatisfied; trend tight at 
mixed car ceilings; supply booked far 


ahead, practically no current offerings; 
wheat bran $43.40, gray shorts $43.40, in 
mixed cars, delivered Texas common points. 
St. Louis: Bran, pure bran, gray shorts 
and brown shorts $39@39.50, red dog $39.50. 
Toledo: No change, demand still 
ahead of the supply at ceiling levels. Rate 
of operation of the mills showing decided 
tendency toward reduction in view of re- 
duced sales and falling off in directions. 
Buffalo: Demand far in excess of 
plies. Continued light output has 
tuated demand; trend steady; supply light; 
bran, flour midds., red dog, second clear, 
heavy mixed feeds and std. midds. $2.26. 
Boston; Tight market condition not re- 
lieved in any way. Buyers anxious to lo- 
cate supplies to take care of current needs 
but did not want to book ahead at present 
prices. Mills and resellers not able to offer 
feeds to come anywhere near satisfying 
demand, either from east and west or from 


way 


sup- 
accen- 


Canada. Prices continue at ceiling, spring 
bran, midds., mixed feed and red dog $46.48. 
Philadelphia: Fair; trend firm; supply 
light; bran std. and pure spring $45.65 
(bid); hard winter $45.65; soft winter, 
nominal; midds. std. flour and red dog 
$45.65. 

Pittsburgh: Strong and active; trend un- 


changed; supply scarce, offerings very light; 
spring bran and red dog $44.35@44.85, nom- 
inal, 


Atlanta: Strong demand continues from 
practically all types of buyers, with offer- 
ings, however, very small; widespread use 
of ground wheat in recent weeks brings no 
slackening in demand for bran or shorts; 
manufacturers booking large amounts of 
low grade rye flour for late summer de- 
livery; sales continue at maximum price 
level; offerings of gluten feed and meal 
negligible, with demand continuing strong; 
active inquiry for hominy feed, with prices 
higher and offerings moderate; brewers’ 
and distillers’ grains continue scarce; bran, 
gray shorts and midds. $46.50@47. 

Nashville: Demand continues good; of- 
ferings still limited; prices at ceiling, both 
bran and shorts $43.30. 

Seattle: Good; trend strong; 
limited; ceiling $36.50. 

Portland: Millrun, 
$36.50 ton, 


Toronto-Montreal; 


supply very 


bran, shorts, midds. 


There is an insatiable 


demand for millfeed in the domestic mar- 
ket and all that mills produce is quickly 
snapped up. Little or no pasture is as 


yet available due to wet 
sequently more millfeed 


weather and con- 
is needed for live- 


stock. There is also plenty of export in- 
quiry but supplies and permits are both 
scarce, Prices offered for the latter are 


$13@13.50 ton. 
ing, May 29: 
$33 ton, net 
straight cars, 

Winnipeg: 
keen and all 
in Western 


ceil- 
midds, 
mixed or 


Quotations, domestic 
bran $29, shorts $30, 
cash, bags included, 

Montreal basis. 

Eastern demand _ continues 
available supplies from mills 
Canada moving east. Sales in 
three prairie provinces insignificant and 
despite large production stocks are insuf- 
ficient to meet eastern requirements. Quo- 
tations, May 29: bran $28, shorts $29, Man. 


and Sask.; Alberta bran 25.50, shorts 
$26.50, small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Trend steady. Demand con- 


tinues very steady and supplies are coming 
through with sufficient ease at present. 
The present big outlet is in mixed feeds 
and this is despite less dairy feeding in 
this area. There is also a current shortage 
of hay. While concentrates are being ra- 
tioned there has been no such move in re- 
gard to millfeed or. dairy feeds. Stocks 
here are ample for current needs and mov- 


ing out quickly. Cash car quotations fol- 
low: bran $29.80, shorts $30.80 and midds 
$33.80, with no quotations or trading in 
feed flour. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Mofttreal: Rolled oats 
meal are in light demand. Sales 
to decrease as the weather 


and oat- 
continue 
warms up. 


Prices unchanged. Quotations, May 29: 
rolled oats $3.15 per bag of 80 Ibs, in 
mixed cars; oatmeal, in 98's jute, $3.80 


bag, Toronto-Montreal 


Winnipeg: Demand has slackened consid- 
erably with warmer weather and only small 


basis. 


lots changing hands. No export business 
for some time. Supplies about equal to 
requirements. Quotations, May 29: rolled 


oats, in 80-lb sacks $3.25, in the 
prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 98-Ib 
20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
June 2 at $4.25 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-0z pack- 
ages $2.20 case, 48-oz packages $2.35. 


three 
sacks, 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States May 


29, in bushels (000's omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
Baltimore ...... 465 oe oe 
WOMROM. sc cccccece 1,732 eee a's oe 
see 2,518 1,353 111 751 
BER  veveceus kee 275 ows 371 
a oe 1,460 ede ° ens 
BROR .cccoceve 424 os 
Philadelphia... 808 sas 
EMMOB cccccccdic cee ee 109 
oo eer 7,407 1,628 111 1,231 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum, Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 





HELP WANTED 
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CAKE AND PASTRY SALESMAN, MET- 
ropolitan area, larger trade, preferably 
experience selling soy flour. Address 6186, 
The Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver St., 
New York, N. Y. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 














LIFETIME EXPERIENCED HEAD MILL- 
er that can help you meet the demand 
of the trade, available on short notice. 
Address 6187, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 





MILLER NOW OPEN FOR POSITION AS 
second miller in good mill. Job must be 
steady. Good references. Will go most 
anywhere. Address 6178, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

BAKERY SUPERINTENDENT WITH CE- 
real chemistry knowledge desires connec- 
tion west of the Rockies; two to three 
weeks’ notice required; best of references 
as to ability and character. Address 6057, 








The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

TRAFFIC MANAGER WITH 20 YEARS 
grain experience desires connection with 


large ex- 
Northwest- 


greater responsibility. Have 
perience. Address 6189, The 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn, 


MILLING EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE. 
Broad experience in milling industry for 
21 years. Administration, financial, sell- 
ing, production and management of mul- 
tiple operations. Complete history of 
qualifications on request. Address 6188, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 








MILLS FOR SALE 


hee een cnn Vv 


100-BBL FLOUR MILL IN MANITOBA, 
active concern; owner selling because of 
physical disability. For particulars ad- 
dress ‘‘Manitoba,’’ care The Northwestern 
Miller, 1001 Lumsden Building, Toronto. 














MACHINERY FOR SALE 




















1 v J 

CENTURY COOKIE DROPPER. USED 
very little. Guaranteed. Motor attached. 
Price $350.00 f.o.b. Cincinnati. Wiggins 
Chemical Co., 214 Walnut S8t., ©incinnati, 
Ohio. 

COMPLETE MACHINERY FOR 50 BBL 


100 miles from 
Mon- 


Sprout-Waldron flour mill, 


Minneapolis. 5 stands 7”x18”" rolls, 





arch sifters, 2 8S. W. purifiers, elevators, 
wheat cleaners, flour packer. Apple River 
Mill Co., Flour Exchange, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 


v 

WANTED—2, 3 OR 4-BU RICHARDSON 
automatic grain scale. Address 6185, The 
Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver St., New 
oem, Bw. FT. 

WANTED—SIX SECTION 17 HIGH NOR- 
dyke sifter in good condition. Soya Cor- 
poration of America, 125 McPherson S8t., 
Hagerstown, Maryland. 




















WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address ‘4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 
Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 
- THE - 

COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, tll. 











Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER Mi.uinc Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 
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¢ THE TREND IN WHEAT AND FLOUR PRICES + 





WHEAT 


No. 1 NORTHERN SPRING (Minneapolis) 


No, 2 SOFT WINTER (St. Louis) 
ACTIVE FUTURE (Chicago) 





EEE E EE ES 
No. 2 DARK HARD WINTER (Kenses City) O-—O—O—O—O—O 
eeseee eee eoe @ 





4 4-+-+++4— SPRING STANDARD PATENT (Minnespolis) 
O—O—O0—O—O—-© _-HARD WINTER 95% PATENT (Kanset City) 


©0000 68 6086 @ SOFT WINTER SHORT PATENT (St. Louis) 


FLOUR 
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RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: 
strength in 
demand for 
pointing. 
future needs, 
lots for nearby shipment. 
higher: pure white rye 
ewt, in cottons,  f.o.b. 
medium $2.66@2.76, pure 


Considering the independent 
rye grain the past weeks, the 
flour has been rather disap- 
Buyers show little concern over 
Bookings are still mostly car 
Quotations again 
flour $2.76@2.86, 
Minneapolis, pure 
dark $2.41@2.51. 


Chicago: <A fair amount of business re- 
ported. Buying not general, but most 
agents report sales of single cars up to 
1,000 bbls. Directions improved; white 
patent $2.65@2.81, medium $2.55@2.71, dark 
$2.02 @ 2.56. 





St. Louis: Prices advanced 11-32c 
Sales fair; shipping instructions slow; 
white flour $3.10, medium $3, 
rye meal $2.69. 

Buffalo: 
ample; white 
$2.75. 

New York: Business practically at a 
standstill, as prices advance far above the 
recent levels and beyond buyers’ reach; pure 
white patents $3@3.10. 


Philadelphia: Market rules firm and 
higher under light offerings and a more 
active demand; white patent $2.90@3.05. 


Pittsburgh: Light; trend unchanged; sup- 
ply ample; per sack (cwt), pure white rye 
flour $2.68@2.81, medium $2.55@2.68, dark 
$2.30 @ 2.37. 

Portland: 
pure dark 
Wisconsin 
white patent 


cwt. 
pure 
dark $2.80, 


Hesitant; 
$3.05, 


trend steady; 
medium $2.95, 


supply 
dark 


Rye flour: per 
rye $3.20, medium 
pure straight $3.60, 
$3.70. 


sack (cwt), 
dark $3.25, 
Wisconsin 
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United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
May 22, 1943, and May 23, 1942, as reported 
to the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bus (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
7American— -—in bond—, 
May 22 May23 May 22 May 23 

1942 1943 

222,698 9,035 
65,997 Tr 

4,007 1,262 

17,314 868 

4,932 724 
1,753 295 ees 
Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets May 22 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, none (175,000 bus); corn, 
3,456,000 (4,016,000); oats, none (none); rye, 

24,000 (24,000). 


Wheat 
Corn 
Oats 
Rye 
Barley 
Flaxseed 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 


Following table shows open contracts at 
Kansas City and St. Louis on May 29, in 
tons. This is the short side of contracts 
only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 

Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 
ws 360 1,080 


Totals ... 120 ses 
*Delivered in Chicago. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending May 29, in tons, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— -Shipments— 

1943 1943 
Minneapolis toy 
Kansas City .. 1,350 
Philadelphia .. 180 


Milwaukee .... 40 2,600 


a 
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SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: New buying almost at a 
standstill, with most mills finding difficulty 
in getting shipping directions. Plenty of 
business on books, a lot of it delinquent, 
but trade is still asking that shipments 
be held up. Manufacturers report retailers’ 
stocks not moving off shelves at normal 
rate, and production must remain off until 
business picks up again. Prices unchanged 
at ceilings on top grades, but have been 
shaded on durum flours. Fancy No. 1 sem- 
olina $3.62 cwt, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
standard $3.52, durum flour $3.27@3.32. 

In the week ended May 29, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 174,980 sacks 
(cwts) durum products against 191,566 in 
the previous week. 


Chicago: For the first time in several 
weeks, some business reported in semolinas. 
No round lots but a fair number of me- 
dium sized sales made. Shipping directions 
fairly good; No. 1 semolina $3.66@3.76, 
Standard No. 1 $3.56@3.66. 


St. Louis: Prices unchanged. 
shipping instructions slow; 
Olina $3.82, granular 
fancy patent $3.82. 


Buffalo: Demand and shipping directions, 
also sales, continued light but pickup is 
expected in demand due to increased con- 
sumption with durum products now on non- 
ration basis; trend steady; supply fair; 
No. 1 $3.98, durum fancy patent $3.98, mac- 
aroni flour $3.73, first clear $3.12, second 
clear $2.12, durum granular, not quoted. 

Philadelphia: Offerings 
with values well maintained. 
ited; No. 1 fancy $4.06; 

Pittsburgh: Limited; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; per sack (cwt), No. 1 fancy 
$3.98, standard No. 1 $3.88. 


Sales and 
first grade sem- 
$3.72, No. 3 $3.57, 


only moderate 
Demand lim- 
No. 1 regular $3.85. 


June 2, 1943 


SCIENTIFIC RELATIONS 
POST IN GENERAL FOODS 


New York, N. Y.—Clarence Francis, 
president of General Foods Corp., re. 
cently announced the creation of a new 
corporate post, in the assignment of 
Lewis W. Waters, formerly vice presi- 
dent in charge of research and develop. 
ment, to serve as vice president jn 
charge of scientific relations. 


“In taking this step,” Mr. Francis 


said, “I believe our company is pioneer- 


ing in a new field, scientific relations, so 
far as the food industry is concerned. It 
is practical recognition of the increas- 
ing importance of a scientific approach 
to the basic problems of nutrition, as dif- 
ferentiated from commercial research ac- 
tivities.” 

Thomas M. Rector, manager of the 
company’s laboratories at Hoboken, N. J, 
takes over Mr. Waters’ former duties 
and responsibilities with the title of man- 
ager of research and development. 

Mr. Rector was a chemist with Insti- 
tute of Industrial Research, and chief 
chemist of Franklin Baker Co. unti! 1927, 
when he became General Foods chemical 
engineer. He was made director of en- 
gineering research in 1932. In that post 
he developed many new methods now 
widely used in food preservation and 
processing. In 1939 he was made man- 
ager of the Central Laboratories. He 
served in the last war as an officer in the 
Chemical Warfare Service. 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division May 28, 1943, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 

Semi-public ter- 

minals 73,379 1,093 7,324 13,379 
Private terminals ee ee 17 7 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 


1,093 13,386 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. oe 57 45 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

vators 5 os 23 35 
Churchill 
Victoria ‘% 
Prince Rupert . oe 
13,466 
2,024 


Totals 111,607 1,093 
Year ago 242 

Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 4,488 116 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

Ce Gee - vewens 152 


1,208 


Totals 116 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

Lake ......... 5,678 188 

Rail ... 241 28 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ern div. oa 9 


6,048 216 2,234 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1942-May 28, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 73,533 3,050 50,534 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 


Totals 


6,191 oe 612 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1942-May 28, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..127,486 2,193 45,350 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
OPH GEV. vecvce 


7,819 531 1,048 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at principal primary points for the week 

ended May 29, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 

Minneapolis.. 293 148 117 7 412 1,078 

Duluth 156 19 ? «+ 827 96 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by milis at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in sacks (cwts), with comparé 


_ tive figures for the previous weeks: 


——Week ending—-~} 
May 8 May 15, Mas 10 
Five mills ...... 37,839 42,223 30,4 


*Four mills. 
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Cake as Basic Food 
Stressed in N. Y. 
Radio Broadcast 


In a recent broadcast over station 
WNYC by Kathrine Wellingbrook, of 
the American Institute of Baking, bakers’ 
cake was endorsed as a food rather 
than a luxury—just as much a food as 
beefsteak and mashed potatoes. 

This was the first program in a series 
featuring bakery products which will be 
heard on Tuesdays at 2:05 p.m. over 
this station, under the sponsorship of the 
New York Department of Markets. The 
program, entitled “Market Question Box” 
is conducted by Miss Ruth Maesel, of 
Commissioner Daniel P. Woolley’s staff; 
future guests on the program will in- 
clude other members of the American 
Institute of Baking organization. , 

Interesting points brought out in the 
first broadcast included the fact that 
cake was being baked by professional 
bakers 6,000 years ago, that it was once 
used for money, and that today it is the 
favorite dessert of the U. S. Army. 

Copies of the script for adaptation for 
bakery sponsored programs may be ob- 
tained by writing to the American In- 
stitute of Baking, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y. 


Warning: Watch 
for Forgers of 
Dependency Checks 


Reports that many service dependency 
allotment checks are being stolen from 








porches, mail boxes or other places, and 
then forged have prompted the United 
States Secret Service to intensify its 
nation-wide educational program, the 
Office of War Information said in mak- 
ing public precautions designed to safe- 
guard the interests of dependents and 
others who regularly receive government 
checks. 

The following procedure is urged by 
Secret Service to help stop thieves and 
forgers: 

1—Be sure some member of the fam- 
ily is at home when the checks are due 
to be delivered. 

2.—All mail boxes should be equipped 
with a lock, and the individual’s name 
should be printed clearly on the outside 
of the box. . 

3.—Checks should be cashed in the 
Same place each month, thus making 
identification easier. 

4.—Checks should not be endorsed un- 
til you are in the presence of the person 
you will ask to cash it. 

To persons and business houses asked 
to cash government checks, Secret Serv- 
ice offered this guidance: 

1.—Insist that a person presenting a 
government check properly identify him- 
self as the person entitled to the check. 

2.—Insist that all checks be endorsed 
in your presence. 

3.—Require that all checks be initialed 
by the employees who pay out money 
for them, or who approve such payment. 

Thousands of persons are depending 
each month on prompt receipt of checks, 
OWI observed, adding that the govern- 
ment is exerting every effort to get them 
out on time but an equal responsibility 
rests on the payee to insure their safety. 

These suggestions were made by Secret 
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Service in line with one of its constant 
duties, the protection of currency, coins 
and other forms of government obliga- 
tions—a task which, according to the 
service, is magnified in times of war 
when enemy agents may seek to under- 
mine a nation’s financial structure. 
Since many commercial and business 
students of high schools and colleges 
soon will be taking their place in jobs 
where they will handle money and gov- 
ernment checks, the Secret Service pub- 
lishes and distributes a 32-page book en- 
titled “Know Your Money,” which con- 
tains pictures of counterfeit and genuine 


money for comparison. Copies may be 
purchased for 10¢c each from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. 
C. Additional study aids for both teach- 
ers and students may be obtained from 
the Chief, U. S. Secret Service, Treas- 
ury Department, Washington, D. C. 

An indication of the success of the 
educational program 


may be seen in the fact that, since the 


Secret Service’s 
program began five years ago, counter- 
feit money losses to the American public 
have dropped more than 90% and gov- 
ernment check forgery losses have shown 
a decrease. 
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INTERSTATE SECURITIES SOLD 

A group of bankers headed by H. M. 
Byllesby & Co. has signed an agree- 
ment with Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
Kansas City, to sell $2,500,000 of 5% 
first mortgage bonds, which will be of- 
fered some time in June, according to 
A part of the proceeds 
will be applied to the redemption of 


present plans. 


presently outstanding bonds. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Population of the United States on 
Jan. 1, 1943, is estimated by the Bureau 
of the Census at 135,604,000 persons, an 
increase of 1.2% in the year 1942, 








A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SIXTY-SIX YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


We specialize so greatly 
in fine, country-milled 
bakery flours that we 
almost can claim to be 
“Millers to the American 


Baking Industry.” 








ALSO 
BAKERS’ 
HIGH PROTEIN 


WHOLE WHEAT 
FLOUR 








THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 














ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 











TORONTO 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


FMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 


 —- 


Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 


MILLS AT 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
WIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada’s 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA“ 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


a 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL, All codes used. 











| 
SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


Sd e 
Head Office: Cables: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 








a 

















MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
TORONTO ELEVATORS fig ale 


L j M | T E D F Cable Address: Established 


“SUPERB” 1894 


s Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 
Grain and Feed , 








Merchants 

4 Million Bushel Elevator— Toronto Export Flou r 
3 Million Bushel Elevator— Sarnia 

INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 


: Export and Domestic 
Parrish & H leimbecker, Ltd. Ocean and Lake Insurance 


Receiving, Shippi a Exporti and Transportation 
“Option Contracts Promptly Executed Po 
e . ag Office: ete nshten Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
ey Sy Fe Montreal ; port Flour e 


MomPGhicago Hoard of Trego Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. F. 0, THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS | Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA ; etd «eh — 
Caste AppREss, “GILLESPIE,” SYDNEY 111 John Street, New York 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 1 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 






Cable Address iS oe ON 
“HASTINGS” Mill = Hows CABLE _ 
mye dy 
Montreal = USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
~“Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 








Y=" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So >=2 


~ JUTE 4 ~ juTe J 
we B AGS corn 
- BAGS - BAGS 


A 


} > Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN B AG CO., Limited } A 

















Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 











— 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Since 1857 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 





“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” / ss 
Ca Ate "Weusr” | ST-MARY"S, ONTARIO, CANADA James Hichardson & Sons 
Z / M / Tv é Qo 





WINNIPEG + CANADA 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” = Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA =F " Cable Address: “JAMESRICH® 


i dE 
LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd.  '-—e— Shippers and Exporters 


























TORONTO, CANADA 


PURITY usw STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST + BATTLE  .- MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


=a UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED fis 
—_— 
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Drs. McCollum and 
Wilder Approve Dry 
Milk Name Change 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—Dr. E. V. McCol- 
jum, professor of biochemistry at Johns 
Hopkins University, and well known 
authority on nutrition, and Dr. Russell 
M. Wilder, on leave from the Mayo 
Clinic, Rochester, Minn., as chief of the 
civilian food requirements branch of the 
Food Distribution Administration, have 
voiced their approval of the Patman 
pill to legalize the name dry milk solids 
or defatted milk solids in the place of 
the present requirement of the Food & 
Drug Administration that dry skim milk 
be used. 

In a letter to the House committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce, which 
has the Patman bill before it, Dr. Mc- 
Collum said in part: 

“The term ‘dry skim milk,’ which is now 
the legal name for dry milk solids, is 
unfair and untrue; it means inferiority, 
and I'll tell how that came about. 

“But first let me say that this product, 
which we want legally to call dry milk 
solids, is now recognized by all nutri- 
tionists as the most valuable part of milk. 
It is also our greatest undeveloped food 
resource. If its development had been 
encouraged instead of being held back 
by a bad name, and we now had twice 
or three times as much milk powder for 
overseas shipment, our present emergency 
food problem would be greatly sim- 
plified. 

“The historical reason why ‘skim’ is a 
bad name is this: People were taught 
years ago that only the cream, or. fat, 
of milk was valuable. Besides, the 
skimming method was primitive; milk 
stood for hours without refrigeration to 
let the cream rise; it deteriorated; and 
often the skim milk was only fit for hog 
feed. Skim milk came to mean hog feed 
and still does in the minds of most 
people.” 

Dr. Wilder told the committee that: 

“It has long been my opinion that use 
of the common name ‘skim’ of ‘skimmed’ 
milk for the residue of milk remaining 
after removal of most of the fat by cen- 
trifugation is misleading and for this 
reason objectionable. Actually the prac- 
tice of skimming milk has been almost 
wholly replaced by use of separators. 

“The connotation of the word ‘skim’ is 
to remove the major part of the value 
of a product, whereas in the case of milk 
the part that remains after separation of 
the fat greatly exceeds in nutritive value 
the part that is removed. 

“The evidence is clear that the proteins 
of milk which remain after removal of 
the fat are among the most valuable 
proteins known, possessing as they do 
certain amino acids essential to life but 
found in comparable amounts in very 
few other protein foods. 

“The evidence is also clear that the 
nonfat solids of milk represent the best 
food source of the vitamin riboflavin 
and the mineral calcium. These two nu- 
trients are found in comparable amounts 
in few other foods. 

“Inasmuch as many American diets 
are deficient in respect to the nutrients 
Provided by the nonfat solids of milk and 
whereas consumer acceptance of these 
milk solids is impeded by reference to 
them as skim milk solids, it is clearly in 
the interest of the public health to per- 
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mit the use of an alternate name which 
will more accurately and more truthfully 
describe them.” 
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Patriotic Elsie 
Posters Issued 


The Borden Co. has just released 75,- 
000 copies of a four-color patriotic post- 
er to groceries in the United States. The 
theme portrays “Elsie,” the glamour cow, 
“Elmer” and “Beulah,” pulled up in their 
automobile in front of a store and mak- 
ing room for others because they sup- 
port Uncle Sam’s slogan, “Lug Thy 
Neighbor.” Elsie, her own arms laden 
with packages, is shown holding open 
the car door to admit three other shop- 
pers in her “share your car” program. 

There is no promotion of any Borden 
product in the poster. ‘The poster is 
the first of a series to be issued every 
six weeks dramatizing patriotic themes. 
It is part of Elsie’s program of helping 
in the emergency—the drive for war 
bond sales, the national nutrition cam- 
paign and other activities. 

At the same time, The Borden Co. is 
issuing, also in four colors, a series on 
Hemo. Again Elsie is the central figure 
and nutrition and the war emergency 
furnish the theme. These are being dis- 
tributed among grocery stores and soda 
fountains, 





W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 








Canadian Hard Spring 
Wheat 


High Test 
Country Run 


450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 





GOLDEN 
LOAF FLOUR 


A Flour With an 
Outstanding Reputation 


for 
Uniformity and 
High Quality 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


Established 1901 
2,000 Bbls Daily Capacity 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 
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6“ ° 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
Diamond D” = S335: 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
COMPANY LIMITED 


462 Oountry Elevators 
Terminal Elevator Capacity, 9,461,500 Bus. 


Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 





A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











R. C. PRATT 


FLOUR—EXPORTER—CEREALS 
68 KING ST. EAST 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable Address: “PRAMILLCO,” Toronto. 























J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §* 220" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 








BAGS 





COTTON 


CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


VANCOUVER 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


a 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 
Manufacturers and Importers 


ee .. 





JUTE 
BAGS 


BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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THE MARKET 
BRING WHAT IT IS 


In your effort to produce a loaf that 
will come up to the public’s expecta- 
tions day after day, you must be able 
to rely on the materials you use. 





And fundamental to any bread for- 
mula, is flour. SAPPHIRE FLOUR 
can be of real assistance at this time. 
It is conducive to the production of a 
loaf that has long shelf life, resistance 
to becoming stale, and supreme loaf 
flavor. 


These are qualities skillfully retained 
in this flour by millers experienced in 
converting choice, high protein, hard 
wheat into this bakers’ favorite. 


Try SAPPHIRE FLOUR in your 
own plant! 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


General Offices 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


iin) 


S) ic 








** IMPERIAL * « 


FLOUR 


Almost all of the strong wheat used in making 
“Walnut Creek Imperial” grows right around the 
mill. The bulk of it reaches us quite directly 
from the grower. It is all-Kansas, all choice, all 
worthy to be milled into flour bearing this brand, 
—a guarantee of goodness for more than sixty- 
five years. 


WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, 
Vice-Pres. and General Manager 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country, 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








WALL=ROGALSKY MILLING co. 


’ MS PHERSON. KANSAS * 


THAT'S RIGHT 


Two soldiers standing on a_ Berlin 
street corner watched an attractive, well- 
dressed woman walk by. 

“How beautiful!” said one 
trooper. “How elegant!” 

“Why not?” replied the other. “She’s 
a captain’s wife. Her hat came from 
Paris, her gloves from Norway, and her 
shoes from Belgium.” 

“But nothing from Russia?” 

“Oh, yes. From Russia came her 
mourning veil.” 


storm 


¥ ¥ 
ONE OUT OF TEN 

Black Sheep.—That was a good ser- 
mon on the Ten Commandments, rev- 
erend. 

Reverend.—Well, I certainly hope it 
will make you change your ways. 

Black Sheep.—No, as a matter of fact 
it made me feel pretty good—l’ve never 
made a graven image in my life. 

¥ ¥ 
THAT'S AN IDEA 


Patient.—What do you charge for ex- 
tracting a tooth? 
Dentist.—$5. 
Patient.—$5_ for 
work? 
Dentist. 
tract it very slowly. 


only two seconds’ 


Well, if you wish, I can ex- 


¥ ¥ 
ANY OFFERS? 
First Shopper.—Why, hello, you seem 
to be busy. 
Second Shopper.—Yes, I’m trying to 
get something for my husband. 
First Shopper.—Have you had any 
offers yet? 
¥ ¥ 
EXPLICIT DIRECTIONS 
“How can I get an article into your 
paper?” asked a subscriber of the editor 
of a country weekly. Said the editor: 
“Simply spread the paper on the floor, 
place your article exactly in the center, 
neatly fold the edges around it, and tie 
with a string.” 
¥ ¥ 
REVERSE ORDER 
“Do you always look under the bed 
before you say your prayers?” 
“No, I always pray first.” 
¥ ¥ 
SOME GAME 
“We had a big party and all the folks 
played a game which I invented. It’s 
called ‘Christmas Tree.’ ” 
“I never heard of the game. 
it like?” 
“Every one stands in 
tries to get lit up.” 


What's 
a corner and 


¥ ¥ 
ANY CHANGE? 

Ticket Agent.—This ticket to the west 
coast costs you $100 and allows you a 
three-day hangover in Chicago. 

Thrifty Miss—And how much if I 
don’t get drunk in Chicago? 





Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 











DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE § 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. 4 


P. O. Box 646 








| and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


| The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


— 








MAXWELL KULLA 


Manufacturer’s Distributor 


All Food Products 


38 PEARL ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUK IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 





—_— 











JAMES ALLEN & CO.., (Belfast) Ltd. 





R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Copley,” Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON-—7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. ©. 3. 





M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


C. E. FEAST & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


“Feastanco,” London. 





Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrgacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: *‘Coventry,’’ London 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. eee Axe Lonpon E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





Cable Address: ‘*TRONTOPRI,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETO. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘‘GLENCAIRN,"’ Glasgow 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,” Glasgow 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ““GOLDENGLO,”’ Glasgow. 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St... GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puriip,’’ Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 


45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘D1pLoma,"’ Glasgow 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I, S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn BJLOUR pomestic 


31st and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 














919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 











Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








“ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


PromptService 


| Dependable, 
| Siebel Institute of Technology 
CHICAGO, Til 


960 Montana 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
— N. Y. Produce Exchange 
ce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New Rostend nd Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 





NEW YORK 


PHILADEL 


Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


3 25 Beaver Street NEW YORK x 














WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md. 


Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR canes 


410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








J. ROSS MYERS & SON 
FLOUR 


Shortening 
324 N. Holliday St. Baltimore, Md. 





Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 











L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 





PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 











Flour Specialists $32.hosr* 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N.Y. 








E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 





Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 
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Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” = “No. Al” 


Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 
Hard Hard 
Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 








igleheart Brothers, Inc. 


.] . 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 

LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
> 


Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 
And All Other Special Flours 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mriuna Co., Inman, Kan. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th year 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 











WESTERN KING 


Choice Montana Flour 


ROCK CREEK MILLING CO. 


JOLIET, MONTANA 











* INDEX OF ADVERTISERS. 








Acme-Evans Co. 

Acme Flour Mills Co 
Akron Belting Co. 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., 
Allen, James, & Co, 
Alva Roller Mills 
Amber Milling Co. 
Amendt Milling Co. 
American Bakers Machinery Co 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.. 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc 
American Flours, Inc. 
American Machine & Foundry Co 
Ames Harris Neville Co 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. ....eeeeeeeeee 
Appraisal Service Co., 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co 
Arnold Milling Co. 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


Bagpak, Inc, 

Barnett & Record Co. 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Beckenbach, Clem L. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

Big Jo Flour Mills 

Black Bros. Flour Mills 
Blair Milling Co. 

Blake, J. H. 

Blodgett, Frank H., 
Boonville Mills Co, 

Borden Co. 

Bowersock Mills & Power Co 
Bowsher, N. P., Co. 

Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., Inc. 
Brownold, M. S., Co. 
Brown's Hungarian Corp. 
Buckeye Cereal Co. 

Buhler Mill & Elevator Co 
Bunge Elevator Corp. 


C Cameron, e 
Canadian Bag Co., 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., 
Canadian Mill & Elevator 
Cannon Valley Milling Co......+.eeee+++ 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc.......c.cccccsece 
Cargill, Inc. 

Carson, Robert, & Co., 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co 
Central Bag & Burlap Co. 
Chandler, Arthur L., 

Chase Bag Company 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. 
Chelsea Milling Co. 

Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R.... 
Chickasha Milling Co. 

Chubb & Son 

Coatsworth & Cooper 

Colborne Mfg. Co. 

Coleman, David, 

Collins Flour Mills, Inc. 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
Columbus Laboratories 
Commander “Milling Co. 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co. 

Corn Products Sales Co. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., 
Crawford & Law 


Crete Milis, 
Crookston Milling Co. 
Crown Mills 


D Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc, 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 
Day Co. 
De Lisser, Andrew 
De Stefano, Ulysses 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
Dobry Flour Mills, 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Doughnut Corporation of America 
Dow Chemical Co. 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., 
Dutchess Tool Co., Ine. 
Eagle Roller Mill Co 
4 Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co 
Enns Milling Co. 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc. 
Essmueller Co. 
Evans Milling Co. 
Farquhar Bros. 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co.... 
Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Feast, 
Ferbo 
Federal Mill, Inc. 
Fennell, Spence & Co 
Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, Inc. 
First National Bank in St. Louis 
Fisher & Fallgatter 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. .... 
Flour Mills of America, Inc.... 


Food Research Laboratories, Inc 
Foods, Inc. 

“orster Mfg. Co., Inc. 

fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
“ort Morgan Mills 

“ranco, Francis M. 

“ulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
Garland Milling Co. 
General Baking Co. 
General Mill Equipment Co. 


General Mile, IMC... ccescscvcccs Cover 4, 


Gillespie Bros., Ltd. 

Globe Milling Co, 

Goethel, Alfred C., Co. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
Goodhue Mill Co. 

Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co 


Haaky Mfg. 

Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co 
Hamm, < 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co 
Hardesty Milling Co. 
Harris Bros. & Co., 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., I 
Hart-Carter Co. 
Heide, Henry, 
Henkel Flour Mills 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc, 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hookway, F. E., & Co., Ltd... 
Horan, Hubert J. ° 
Hosmer, Calvin; Stolte Co.....ccccssece 
Howie, The J. K., 
Hubbard Milling Co 
Hunter Milling Co. 


I Igleheart Bros., Inc. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co. 
Innis, Speiden & Co. 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. 
Jennison, W. J., Co. 
Jewell, L. R., 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Joseph, I. S., Co., 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
Kansas Flour Mills Co 
Kansas Milling Co. 
Kelly-Erickson Co. 
Kelly Flour Co. 
Kelly, William, Milling Co 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc. 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co. 
King Midas Flour Mills 
King Milling Co. 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. 
Knighton, Samuel, 
Koerner, John E., 
Kulla, Maxwell 


La Grange Mills 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 


Lakeside Milling Co., 

Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co. 
Lever Bros. Co. 

Lexington Mill & Elevator Co. 
Long, W. E., Co. ... 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 

Lysle, J. C., Milling Co. 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd 

McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd 
Mann, F. W. 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd...... 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd. 
Marsh & McLennan 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 
Mennel Milling Co. 
Merck & Co., Inc. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. 
Midland Flour Milling Co. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co. 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau.... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co 
Minot Flour Mill Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Montana Flour Mills Co. 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co. 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc 
Morrison Milling Co. 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd 
Moundridge Milling Co. 
Myers, J. Ross, & Son 


National Grain Yeast Corp. 
National Milling Co. 
Neahr, M. J., & Co 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. 
New Century Co. 
New Era Milling Co. 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co. 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co.. 
Noblesville Milling Co. 
Norris Grain Co. evcces 
North Dakota Mill & Elevator......... 


Norton, Willis, Co. 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co. 
Novadel-Agene Corp. ......+..... Cover 


O Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 


Page, Thomas, Mill Co. 
Paniplus Company 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd 

Pearlstone, H. 8. 

Peek Bros. 

Pfeffer Milling Co. 

Pillman & Phillips .. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. ° 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Coluimbia 
Chemical Division.... 

Pratt, R. CO. ..cccccccccccse 

Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 

Prina, Frank R., Corp. 

Procter & Gamble 


Q Quaker Oats Company 


Rapid River Milling Co. 

Red River Milling Co. 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co..... 
Red Wing Milling Co. ... 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd... 
Richmond Mfg. Co. . 
Riegel Paper Corp. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Lta 
Robinson Milling Co. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd 
Rock Creek Milling Co. 
Rodney Milling Co. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co...... 
Ross Milling Co. ° 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd............ 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. 


St. Cloud Milling Co. 
St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc. 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd...... 
Saxony Mills 
Schultz, Baujan & Co. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 
Security Flour Mills Co. 
Seedburo Equipment Co, 
Shellabarger Mills 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, 
Shevelove, J. J. ...e.. 
Short, J. R., Milling Co. 
Siebel Institute of Technology 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, I 
Spiliere, LAB. ccccccccecces 
Spindler, La Ge cccceccccces 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Miller 
Milling Co.) 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & Co. 
Stock, F. W., & Sons, Inc. 
Stratton Grain Co. 
Strisik, S. R., Co. 
Swift & Co. .... 


Tanner-Duncan-Siney Corp. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd 
Tennant & Hoyt Co 
Teuscher Pulley and Belting Co. 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Association. 
Thomas, A. Vaughan 
Thompson, E. 8S. 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc 
Toronto Elevators Limited 
Tri-State Milling Co. 
Twin City Machine Co. ... 


Uhlmann Grain Co, 
United Grain Growers, 
Urban, George, Milling Co. 


Valier & Spies Milling 

Van Dusen Harrington 
Victor Chemical Works 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Voigt Milling Co. 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc... 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. 
Wamego Milling Co. 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills Co. 
Weevil-Cide Co., 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co.. 
Western Assurance Co. 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co. ee Ltd... 
Western Milling Co. 
Western Star Mill Co. 
White & Co. 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. 
Wichita Flour Mills Co 
Williams Bros. Co. 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc...... 


. Wirk Garment Corp. 


Wisconsin Milling Co. 
Wolf Milling Co. ° eee 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. .....cccccceees 
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FOR AMERICA’S PRODUCTION SECRET... 


noone o* \ 


Nov 


Within the lunch boxes of American workmen, there’s 
a production secret that the enemy dare not reveal to 
its own people. It’s more than a matter of so many calo- 
ries, So many vitamins...important as they are. It goes 
back to the home, and to the homemaker who spreads 
the sandwiches to meet the individual preferences of 
Jim or Joe or Mary, as the case may be. 

Because the American workman, by and large, can 
still eat for enjoyment as well as for nutrition, his spirit 
as well as his body is better fed. Thus nourished, he can 


¢ 
t 
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outproduce the healthiest of slaves. Luckily for Amer- 
ica, good taste and good nutrition go hand in hand in one 
plentiful and popular lunch box food: white bread. 

A preference for products made from white flour is 
deeply rooted in American eating habits. Today, the 
milling industry is helping to make America strong by 
producing flour not only appetizingly white and well- 
matured, but enriched with essential nutrients. 

Novadel-Agene is proud of its association with so 
many millers in carrying out this important wartime 
responspbility. If you are not now fully informed on the 
place of Novadelox, Agene and N-RICHMENT-A in 
improving the uniformity and nutritive quality of flour, 
just write: NA-93 





Iuguine Within 








... and here’s the practical 
material to help you promote your 
enriched white bread 


Now that enrichment is the law of the land, you’ll 
want to make every effort to get your enriched 
white bread in the limelight, gain preferred posi- 
tion among your customers and prospects. 

To help you gain that important leading sales 
spot in your community, General Mills offers you 
a free enrichment merchandising kit, designed to 
get your enriched white bread promotion off to 
a rousing start. 

This kit is chock-full of tested selling and dis- 
play materials: 

500 bread bands, 400 unimprinted in- 
serts, 2 posters, 2 easel displays, 1 ques- 
tion and answer book for sales girls, 1 
2-column newspaper ad mat, 1 booklet, 
‘*Facts You Need To Know About Bread 
Enrichment,’’ 1 mimeographed set of 
suggestions on how to use the sales ma- 
terial, 1 copy of the booklet, ‘‘Enriched 


Flour and Bread from the Housewife’s 
Viewpoint.”’ 


UNCLE SAM'S 


\ depending on you! 


representative and he’ll see that you get one right 
away. (Only one free kit to a baking company. 
Additional material can be ordered at cost.) 








F Do your WAR JOB BETTER WITH % 

















BREAD ENRICHMENT 


As Past OF Pa MAMOmAL mUTEMON MeOGRAM 











If you haven’t already received this kit, all 


you have to do is contact your General Mills 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 














Minneapolis, Minnesota 





